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PREFACE 


pour years ago I had the pleasure of forewording a little bro- 
* chure written by the author of this work on the history of 
Mangalore, by which many expectations were roused among the 
Indian scholars about the author’s future historical work. Today, 
when those expectations are fully realized in this history of The 
Kadamba Kula, I deem it a rare privilege to introduce him again 
to the students of Indian History. 

The work of Mr. Moraes is of the greatest interest for the his¬ 
tory of South India. The Kadamba Dynasty receives only a slight 
reference in the general histories of India; and has sometimes been 
regarded as of very little importance by authors not well acquaint¬ 
ed with their history. 

This work will show how important and how influential 
were the different branches of the Kadamba Kula, not only in 
Karnataka but even in the whole of Dakshinapatha, and at times 
even in Aryavarta. They were early acknowledged as independent 
rulers of Karnataka by the Pallavas, their former overlords. They 
allied themselves with the Gangas by familly ties. They “roused 
the lotus beds" of the far off Imperial Guptas, as the Talagunda 
pillar inscription proudly records. The early Chalukya chieftains 
were their subordinates down to the time of Pulike^i I. The enter¬ 
prising Hoysalas of Mysore and the Paramaras of Malwa felt the 
strong arm of the Hangal and Goa Kadambas in many a battle. In 
fact they are styled the right hand of the powerfull Chalukya Em¬ 
peror Vikramaditya VI; and the Kalyapi and Anahilwada Chalu- 
kyas were proud of their marriages with Kadamba princesses. 
And if we pass from the civil and political field to the field of 
culture and civilization, we shall find the Kadambas propagating 
education, fostering literature and commerce, creating a new style 
of architecture which is the basis of the style of the Hoysalas, 
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rid developing an original school of sculpture, which was the 
forerunner of that series of South Indian sculptors, whose master¬ 
pieces are still the wonder of tourists and art critics. 

The work of Mr. Moraes is not only the history of the 
Kadamba family, but a complete history of western Karnataka— 
■vhich was called Kuntala in ancient Sanskrit literature—from the 
beginning of the fourth century down to the middle of the four¬ 
teenth century. During this long period of fen centuries there 
were ups and downs in the annals of the Kadamba Kula; and even ; 
once this family totally disappears from Karnataka for three 
centuries. Mr. Moraes nevertheless has filled up the gaps in order 
to present a complete history of this period. He has divided his 
work in eight different parts corresponding to the eight different 
historical units which make up the history of the Kadambas. 
First he outlines the pre-Kadamba history of Kuntala, as a 
necessary background before staging the drama of the Kadamba 
family. Then he narrates the history of the early Kadambas, 
followed by the period in which we find the city of Banavasi 
under foreign domination. The history of the Hangal Kadambas 
and of the Goa Kadambas is then separately given. This is follow¬ 
ed by the account of the minor Kadamba dynasties, about which 
v- ry scanty information has come down to us. But the most 
interesting portion of the book is that containing the internal 
history of the Kadamba period, where the civilization and culture 
of Kuntala is properly estimated. The study of Kadamba 
Geography constitute^ the last part of Mr. Moraes’s work. Three 
appendices follow: one on the Kadamba lion, the dynastic symbol 
f the family; the second on Kadamba Coinage, while the third 
contains 'he recently discovered and still unpublished inscriptions 
of the Kadamba monarchs used in the course of this history. 

Such is the plan of Mr. Moraes’s work. As regards his method 
and criticism >he eader can easily judge for himself while reading 
the following pages. 

The work was submitted as a thesis to obtain the degree of 
Master of Arts in the University of Bombay and is now publish¬ 
'd in the hope that it will be a credit to the University, and an 
encouragement to further studies in history under its high 
patronage. 

H. Heras, S.J . 


Bombay, January 1st, 1931. 


INTRODUCTION 




T he history of the Kadamba dynasty is the history of one 
of the most neglected, though in its own days one of the most 
influential, of the dynasties that ever held sway over the Dekkan. 
The origin of this royal line can be traced as far back as the 
fourth century of the Christian era, when during the confusion 
and chaos that followed in the wake of the southern expedition of 
Samudra Gupta, Mayura^armma, who was very probably a 
dandanayaka in the service of the Pallavas, asserted his in¬ 
dependence. After Mayuradarmma, there followed a succession 
of capable rulers who utilised their material and personal 
resources for augmenting the political influence of the family. 
In the 7th century however they were defeated and dispossessed 
of their kingdom by the Western Chalukyas of Badami, but towards 
the close of the 10th century they emerged again as mahamari- 
dalekvaras and continued to rule the various parts of the Dekkan 
and of the Konkan till the middle of the 14th century, when the 
various Kadamba kingdoms were absorbed in the newly founded 
Vijayanagara Empire. 

In writing the history of this dynasty, I have met with unex¬ 
pected difficulties. Judging from the great influence the Kadam- 
bas wielded and the fact that they held the field for over a 
thousand years, l expected to find a large number of copper-plates 
and lithic records of these rulers. But after consulting all the 
works on epigraphy and archaeology and going through all the 
journals, I had to be content with a handful of inscriptions This 
was what actuated me to undertake a tour under the guidance of 
Rev. Fr. H. Heras, S. J, through the Districts of Belgaum, Dharwar 
and North Kanara, the State of Mysore and Goa, with the object 
of learning, the topography of the countries ruled over by the Ka- 
dambas, to study the architecture of the temples built by them, 
and to search for new epigraphical records. A large number of 
Kadamba inscriptions were copied during this historical excursion 
and over 106 photographs of,temples forts and coins were taken 
which enabled me to unravel the confusion made by previous au • 
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thors between the Kadamba style of architecture and the Hoysaja 
and the Chalukya styles. The study of the Kadamba coins at 
the St. Xavier’s College Indian Historical Research Institute, and 
at the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, and a number 
of those collected during the tour was of great assistance to me 
in settling the chronology of many of these rulers. 

I wish to acknowledge my deep indebtedness to Prof. K. G. 
Kundangar, Rajaram College, Kolhapur for the help he gave me so 
unstintingly by taking rubbings of inscriptions and deciphering 
them; to Sastri Bhavanishanker Sukhtanker, of our College staff, 
for the translation of the plates of Shashtha-deva I and Jayake^i I, 
and to Messrs. G. Bengeri and S. M. Karajgi of the Municipal 
High School, Haveri, Dharwar District, for deciphering some 
inscriptions and sending transcriptions of others found by them¬ 
selves. I am also thankful to my friend Mr. B. C. S. Shartha, 
M. A., for the help he has often rendered me while reading some 
of the inscriptions. 
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PART 1 


Historical Introduction 


CHAPTER F 




Pre-Kadamba History of Kuntala 


HP lie Kuntala country which probably included the western Dek- 
* kan and the north of Mysore l 2 * * , has a history extending far into 
the early centuries before the Christian era. The Devagiri plates 
of the Kadamba king Krishnavarmtna I, which connect his family 
with that of the Nagas, obviously imply that the country was ruled 
by the latter in the beginning of historic times 0 . A few inscript¬ 
ions of the 11th and the 12th centuries recount the tradition that 
the Nandas also held sway over this part of the Dekkan a . The 
conquest of this territory was very likely effected in the days of 
Bimbisara and Ajatasatru and was maintained by their successors'. 
When however the Nanda dynasty was overthrown by the Mau- 
ryas, the Kuntala country passed into the latter’s hands. Though 
there is no contemporary epigraphic evidence to corroborate tiiis 
inference, the fact does not seem to be beyond probability. Indeed 
the Havana Bejgoja inscriptions of a later period record the mi¬ 
gration southwards to Mysore of Chandragupta, the founder of 
the Maurya dynasty, in the coinpany-of the _great Jaina preceptor 
Bhadrabahu and the ending of their days at Sravaiia-Bejgoja. But 
this King did not come down as a conqueror, having in fact abdi¬ 
cated the throne in order to devote his last years to a life of prayer 
and solitude . An inscription found in the Sorab taluqua has it 
that Nagarkhanda “was protected by the wise Chandragupta, an 
abode of the usages of eminent Kshattriyas 5 ”. But this epigraph 


1 Cf. Rice, Mysore and Coor p. 3. 

2 Fleet, Sanserif and Old Canarese Inscriptions, 1. A., VII, p. 35. 

‘ E. C„ VII, Sk, 225, 236. 

« Cf. Smith, Early History of India, p. 43. 

5 E. C., VIII, Sb, 1, 17, 54, 40, 108; E. C., Ilf, Sr, 147. 148. 

* E. C. t VIII, Sb, 263. 
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b-‘"S of the 14th century, much importance cannot be attached to 
iiS evidence. More reliable information however is furnisiied by 
■i!v edicts of Asoka *; and their discovery near Sidhapur in 
the Mysore territory has established beyond doubt the fact that the 
Aiaurya Empire at this time extended over at least the northern 
iia.'ts of the Mahishamandala But Asoka is not known to have 
,ed more than one expedition and that was into Kalinga. It fol¬ 
lows from this that at the accession of Asoka, the whole of the 
above territory except Kalinga was already in the possession of 
the Mauryas. 


A^oita died in 232 B. C. After his death the break-up of the 
Maurya Empire forthwith began; and in a short space of less than 
half a century, the final destruction was accomplished. 

1 he scattered remnants of the Maurya Empire in the south 
were gathered together by the Satavahanas. There were many 
■; ci.ms of this family ruling all over the Dekkan from which we 
conclude that they brought the whole of the country under their 
rule. 


After the fall of this dynasty, the Chutu family became the 
masters of Kuntala. They often styled themselves the £ata- 
vahanaS, and possibly claimed some relationship with them. The 
inscriptions of the Chutu dynasty are, next to the edicts of Asoka, 
the oldest documents found in the north of Mysore 3 . The first of 
these at Malavajji, in the Shikarpur taluqua, is a grant by Harifi- 
putra-Satakarnnj, of the Afanavya-gotra and Vinhukaddachutu 
family, King of Vaijayanti, dated in the 2nd year of his reign, in 
this record the King issues orders to the mahavailabhani rajjukam, 
or the Chief Revenue Commissioner, that the village of Sahalatav! 
has been granted tree of all imposts to Kondamatja, son of Takifi- 
’• hi, as a Brahman endowment, for the enjoyment of the mat¬ 
in path' gods . In Banavasi itself there is an inscription of apparent¬ 
ly the same king, dated in the twelth regnal year. The king bears 
in this record the same name as in the Malavajli grant, with the 
only difference that lie is said to have belonged to the Vinhuka- 
dadutu family instead of Vishnukadachutu, which might lead us to 
conclude that the words dutu and cftu{u were synonimous 5 . The 


• L C., Xi, Mk, 21, I % 34. * Cf. Ibid., Introd., p. 2. 

* Q H. C., VII, Introd-, j . 4 . < E. C., VII, Sk, 263. 

Cl. fouveau Dubrenil, Ancient History of the Deccan , p. 49 This dif¬ 
ference may also be due to n mistake of the engraver. 
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_.cription at Banavasi records that kitig iatakarnni had a daughter 

Mahabhoji Sivakhada-Nagasiri (Sivaskanda-Nagasri) who made 
the grant of a nagct, a tank and a vihara \ perhaps to the original 
temple on the sight of which now stands the Madhukesvr.ra temple 
built in later timesThe slab containing the sculpture of the naga 
with five heads is still to be seen on the northern side of the 
prakara of the temple. 

We may infer from the two inscriptions above referred to, 
that Vaijayanti (/. e., Banavasi) was the capital of the kings of the 
Chutu family. This opinion is supported by the fact that this city 
is of great antiquity. We are told in the Mahavatxsa for example 
that the Budhist teacher Rakkhita, was deputed to Banavasi in the 
third century B. C., shortly after the great council held at Patali- 
putra in the eighteenth year of Asoka. Consequently, if Banavasi 
could be selected as a centre for preaching the gospel of Buddha, 
it must have been in a very flourishing condition, having evidently 
been founded much anterior to this date. It is not improbable that, 
Asoka also sent his mahamatras of morality to this city. For he 
says in his rock edicts: "‘Everywhere in my dominions the Yuktas 
the Rajuka and the Pradesika shall set out on a complete tour 
throughout their charges every five years for this very purpose, 
viz. for the following instruction in morality as well as for other 
business” 3 . “The Lajukas also who are occupied with many hun¬ 
dred thousands of men,—these too were ordered by me: ‘In such 
and such manner exhort ye the people who are devoted to mora¬ 
lity’“For as one feels confident after having entrusted i? 
child to an intelligent nurse, thinking, ‘the intelligent nurse will 
be able to keep my child well’, so the Lajukas were appointed by 
me for the welfare and happiness of the country-people.” ' ^ We 
have shownabove that Kuntala formed part oftheEmpiii of Asoka, 
It is therefore natural that he sent his mahamatras to Banavasi, 
which was presumably the capital of the southern piovinccs ■, the 
Empire. 

King Satavahaua of the Malavalji and the Banavasi inscriptions 
had probably a glorious reign; for even after a lapse of four centuries 


* Buhler, The Banavasi Inscription of Harittputa-Salakamm, /. A., XIV, 

p. 334. . r, u - 

» Cf. Heras, A Historical Tour In Search of Kadamba Documents, J.tt.H.■>. 

II, p. 128. 

* R.E., 3,c. 4 R.E., 7,n. 5 R.B., 4 , 1 . 
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lime of the Kadamoas, they remembered his name. In fact r the 
famous Talagunda inscription of the Kadambas mentions a Siva 
temple in that town at which Satakarnni and other kings had 
formerly worshipped *. 

i he ^atavahanas are often described as the Andhras and iden- 
I'tied with the Andarai described by Ptolemy as a powerful nation, 
and also mentioned by Pliny 1 . But the Pttranas appear to give 
them the appellation of Andhrabhrityas or the‘servants of the 
!h;v ' . Ptolemy also mentions Banavasi under the name of Ba- 
n in,•>si, thus confirming the evidence of the epigraphical records 
that it was an important city 4 . 

The Ctiutu-Satavahanas were succeeded by the Pallavas. This 
u e e include from the fact that the Kuntala country was acquired 
by Uayiirasannma from the Pallavas, .as narrated in the Talagunda 
inscription. 


For the history of the Pallavas at this early period wearemain- 
!; denend .ml <- ,i the Prakrit and the Sanscrit records. Three sets of 
copper-plates written in the former characters disclose the names 
of Banpa-Deva, Skandavannma, and Vijayaskandavarmina. The 
Majidavolu record informs us that Boppa was the father of Sivas- 
k.n.davarmmaT We learn from the Hirehadagajji plates that 
Sk.ind.mirr.ima performed the Asvanvdha or the horse-sacrifice, 
which may imply that his suzerainty was acknowledged by several 
kiflj's . This King was very probably succeeded by Vijayaskan- 
davarimiia. All that we know about this sovereign is that his 
qne >■ a- named Chan ' >evi; and the heir-apparent to the throne 
was c. lb.-.! Budhyankttn, whose father is given the name of Vija- 
yask.im'Hvarmma'. i'hi latter is probably identical with Siyaskanda- 
varmma of the e irlier charters". 


The next notable figure among the Pallava kings is Vishijn- 
gojui, the con'empoinry of Samudra Gupta, who, according to 
the Allahabad pillar inscription, war, defeated by the latter”. 
Tin,, brings us to Hie beginnings of the Kadamba dynasty. 


’ /:. C., VII, Sk, 170. •' Cl. Rice, Mysore and Cooru, P-15. 

•' Wilhon, Vishnu Purina, p. 473, 

{ IHolci'iy, OeoKtapIuae Llbrl Octo , PI. XX, (>. li4. 
ft, VI, p. 84 ff. * E. /., XIV, p. 153. 

/:. VIU, p 140. 

(;i 0<>|i n. fltetot .-/ (lie Pallavas of Kane hi, p. 39. 

* Cl f leet, Onptii Inscriptions, p. 13.' 
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CHAPTER II 




The Origin of the Kadamba Dynasty 


np he origin of the Kadamba family is enveloped in the mist of 
* legendary tales. It seems probable that when the Kadamba'; 
emerged in the 10th century from the political obscurity they had 
suffered for three hundred years, they completely lost sight of their 
historical origin. Consequently to account for the rise of the 
dynasty in the early days, they invented various legendary stories, 
representing the progenitor of their race as a demi-god. Accord ¬ 
ing to one of these tales, the Kadambas derived their descent from 
the three-eyed and four-armed Kadamba, who sprang into beim; 
from a drop of sweat that fell to the ground from the broad roi Si¬ 
nead of !->iva under a Kadamba tree. This Kadamba who was 
cultured, with pure and high learning, begot Mayuravanuma, the 
subduer of the eartli by the power of his sword, of his own arm and 
of his invincible armour'. Another story goes that King Mayura 
varmma was born to Rudra and the earth under the auspicious K.i- 
dainbatree. “Ashe was born with an eye in his forehead, the crown 
was not bound there as it would cover it up, but it was bound o,i 
him near his knee, where it would show well. As he grew up in 
the thick shade of a Kadamba tree, his family became the Kadamba 
family” 1 . The same strain is echoed in a Jaina endowment of the 
Kadambas; but in this record Mayuravarmma is described as a 
son (?) of the sister of the Jaina Tirthankara, Anauda JiuavrTiindrn, 
born under the famous Kadamba tree. A kingdom, continues tin- 
inscription, was procured for him from Sasana-Devi, and vast 
areas of fores! land were cleared, presumably to briny litis unculti¬ 
vated land into cultivation \ 

> E. C., VII, Sk, 117. 

* E. C., XI, Dg, 35. 

E. C, VIII, Sb, 202. 
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These are the accounts we find in the inscriptions of the Hangal 
Kadambas. The mythical origin given in the GoaKadainba records 
docs not materially differ from that of the Hangal Kadamba 
inscriptions. Thus for instance some of the Halsi and Degamve 
sdsanas attribute the rise of the family to the three-eyed and four- 
armed Jayanta, otherwise called Trilochana Kadamba or “the three- 
eyc d Kadamba”, who is said to have sprung from a drop of sweat 
that fell to the earth near the roots of a Kadamba tree from the 
forehead of the god Siva after the conquest of the demon Tripura 1 . 



1 E. C. f VII, Sk, 236. It is interesting to note that the Pallava inscriptions 
mention a King named Trilochana Pallava as one of their most illus¬ 
trious ancestors. He is also given the names of Trinetra or Trina- 
yana Pallava, Mukkanti Pallava and Mukkanti Kaduvetti. Butter- 
wortli, Mellon' Inscriptions , 1, p. 389, II, p. 671. Cf. E. /., XI, p. 340. 
He is supposed to be the founder at least of the Telugu Pallavas 
(,u. E R., 1916, p. 138, No. 56), and is described as having a third eye 
in vhe forehead, like Siva. Ibid. He is also said to have brought some 
Brahmans from Ahichchatra and have settled them east of Triparvata, 
where he found 70 agraharas, 109 and 110 of 1893 and 247 of 1897; 
M. R. R., 1908, pp. 82-83. This emigration of the Brahmans to the 
south is also commemorated in some later Kadamba inscriptions as 
being caused by Mayuravarmma; who after his retreat from Kanchi is 
reported to have settled at Triparvata. Cf. below pp. 11 and 13. Now 
all the Pallava inscriptions that speak of Trilochana are of the 
eleventh century. Prof. P. T. Srinivas Iyengar, in his History of the 
Tamils, p. 364, believes that he is "an actual King who ruled over 
tracts of the Telugu country"; and Prof. K. R. Subramania Iyer, Ibid., 
p. 384, boldly states: "When a score of inscriptions, despite their late 
age, mention an ancient king with an extra eye we cannot brush them 
asidt entirely as valueless". The number of inscriptions will never 
satisfy any Impartial and sound criticism, uniess there are other rea¬ 
sons for credibility. The fact that only the inscriptions of the eleventh 
century speak of lliis personage with an extra eye, who is supposed 
to have lived early In the fifth century (Cf. Srinivas Iyengar, o. c., 
p 386) makes one suspect that he is a purely mythical person. It is 
worth noticing nevertheless that Trilochana Kadamba makes his ap¬ 
pear ance in the epigraphical records more or less about the same 
turn*. Mad these two legends a common origin or is one perhaps de¬ 
pend 04 ; mi ’he other? The fact that Trilochana Kadamba seems to be 
a mythical personification of the historical Mayuravarmma suggests 
that the story of the three-eyed hero had its origin in the west. The 
constant rivalry between the Kadambas and the Pallavas from the be¬ 
ginning of the former dynasty may perhaps explain how the story 
found its w«y to the east. Such a mythical origin of the dynasty from 
a Siva-like hero waa naturally envied by the Telugu Pallavas who 
: j 1 alit declined n in h from the palmy days of the Pallava* of Kan.. 
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: ^y\n inscription of the Nagarkhanda Kadambas of the same 
period connects the Kadamba family with that of the Nandas. li 
states that king Nanda being without an heir t worshiped £iva in 
the smiling Kailasa mountain for many days with the desire of 
obtaining a son. But as he knew that his request was not granted 
he was filled with distress, when as if to encourage him, some 
Kadamba flowers accidently fell down as if plucked from the tree 
by an invisible hand. At the same time a heavenly voice assured 
him that two brilliant sons would be born to him under the name 
of the Kadamba-Kula, and enjoined that they should be instructed 
in the use of weapons 4 . 


These legendary tales, it is obvious, throw little light on the 
historical origin of the Kadamba dynasty. However they make one 
fact quite evident, namely, that Mayuravarmma was the founder of 
the family, and that in spite of the wonderful accounts that iiave 
grown round his interesting person, he was an historical figure- 
Before producing contemporary epigraphical evidence tc support 
this conclusion, we shall directly proceed to examine whether lie 
was of indigenous or of northern origin, or in other words, whether 
he was a Dravidian or an Aryan. ’ 

There are many inscriptions of the Kadamba kings that seem 
to attribute a northern origin to the Kadambas. This is inferred 
from a remark in these records that Mayuravarmma, whom they 
claim as the progenitor of their race, established his might on the 
summits of the Mount Himavat *. But there is no contemporary 
evidence to support this view. A careful study of these records 
reveals the important fact that all the inscriptions that allude to 
the northern descent are of a later date, and that those of the early 
Kadambas contain no dues to warrant the above conclusion. On 


chipuram. The insertion of a similar personage in their pedigree 
could ostensibly raise the Pallavas to the level of their rivals, the 
Kadambas. On the other hand the preparation of this interpolation 
was not a difficult thing, since no historical documents were used b>r 
the formation of such pedigrees. Moreover once the name of Tri- 
* lochana Pallava would be introduced, it would easily be copied from 
inscription to inscription without fear of any critical arguing against 
him. Thus the name of Trilochann seems to have passed from 
the Kadamba inscriptions of the west to the Pallava inscription# 
of the east. 

1 Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Kadambas of Oo<i } J. 8 . 8. R, A. S , 
IX, pp. 245, 272, 285. 

* B. XVf, pp. 354, 360. 



the contrary they afford us definite proofs that the Kadambas 
were of purely indigenous origin. To begin with, the very name 
of ihe family suggests that they were the natives of the south. For 
the Kadamba tree is common only in the Dekkan 1 . Further¬ 
more the Talagunda inscription of Santivarmma, which is one 
of the oldest Kadamba records, tells us that the Kadambas 
V. ere a Brahman family, and they acquired the name of Kadambas 
by tending a Kadamba tree that grew near their house *. If this 
,s a pla it, characteristic of the south, it follows that Mayuravarm- 
iiia. who was evidently a later member of the family and who 
founded the royal line could not have come from the north. 
Moreover, the inscription of Krishnavarmnia I, which asserts that 
ho was of Naga descent 8 , plainly indicates the indigenous origin 
of the family. 

Another significant fact one notices whilst studying the 
Kadamba inscriptions, is that the pretension of northern descent 
was for the first time put forward in the 11th century of the 
Christian era. The earliest records to claim such a descent are 
the grants of the Kadamba king Harikesari-Deva dated in 1053 4 , 
and 1055 s . This was followed by the sasanas of Kirttivarmma of 
A. D. 1068 \ and it was copied in all the inscriptions of the later 
kings. 

It is evident from the records of the contemporary royal 
families of the Dekkan that they also claimed northern extraction 
at this period. Thus for instance it was for the first time in the 
lllh century that the Hoysalas, who were a purely Karnataka 
dynasty, traced Iheir descent from the Yadavas, who were norther- 


: II is indigenous of Sikkim, N. Kanara, N. Circars, Cuddapah, and Kiirnul. 
ft certainly is not 'one of the palms from which toddy is extracted’, as 
Mr. Rice would have us believe. (Mysore Inscriptions , p. xxxiii.) 
In Mr. Lushingham's Vernacular List of Trees t Shrubs and Woody 
Climbers m the Madras Presidency. 3 vols, 1034, 828, 103, it appears 
under the name of Sarcocephalus Cadamba, Kurz or Anthocephalus 
Cadamba , AUq. Mr. Lushingham describes it as a long leathery 
downy hacked ovnte-or-elliptic acute leaved Cadainba, and says that 
it is thi wild Cinchona of the Mysore planters. Ibid., II A, p. 384. 

* H. C., VII, Sk, 170. 

7 Fleet. Sanscrit and Old Canarese Inscriptions , /. A., VII, p. 34. 

* £. A, XIV, p. G8. 

f ft. A, XIII, p. 173. 

A. XVI. pp, 354,300. 
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Ulgfs l . It is therefore clear that there was a craze among the 
rulers of the south at this time to connect their families with dyna¬ 
sties from the north. The Kadambas who had just then re-est¬ 
ablished their power, after an eclipse of over three hundred years, 
conformed themselves to the ideas then obtaining at the courts of 
contemporary rulers, and attributed a northern origin to their 
founder. They however observed one important distinction, 
namely, whereas the other monarchs identified themselves with 
either the solar or the lunar race, the Kadambas being Brahmans, 
avoided these extremes. 

However it may be objected that as the Kadambas were Brah¬ 
mans, they were finally of northern origin. It is nevertheless 
beyond doubt that after the Brahmanic immigration, even Dravidian 
people were received into the Brahmanic fold, a ceremony repeat¬ 
ed centuries later by Madhavacharya. The family of the Kadambas 
were undoubtedly among these Kanarese people admitted to such 
a high status in Hindu society. 


1 E. C„ VI, Cm, 137. 
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PART II 


The Early Kadambas 


CHAPTER 1 




Mayurasarmma 


'T' he Talagunda inscription probably gives an historical account 
of the origin of the Kadamba dynasty. It is, in the words 
of Mr. Rice, its discoverer, “a realistic and true account of the Ka¬ 
damba line of kings, free from current numerous legends regard¬ 
ing it” 1 - According to this version, there was a Brahman family 
who were devoted to the study of the Vedas and to the periorm- 
ance of the sacrificial rites. They belonged to the Manavyu 
g"tra, and their name of Kadambas was derived from the fact that 
they carefully tended a Kadamba tree which grew near their 
house. In this Kadamba family was now born an illustrious and 
learned Brahman named Mayurasarmma, who togefi er with his 
guru VTrasannma, went to Kanchlpuram, the capital of the Palla- 
va kings, to prosecute the study of the Vedas. There he took 
part in a sharp quarrel with some Pallava horsemen, and be¬ 
ing enraged at the treatment meted out on this occasion, and con¬ 
sidering it a dishonour to the Brahmans, he. in the picturesque 
words of the inscription, “with the hands dexterous in grasping 
the kusa grass, the fuel, the stones, the ladle, the melted butter, 
and the oblation vessel, unsheathed a flaming sword eager to 
conquer the world”. Accordingly, having trained himself in war¬ 
like exercises, he easily overpowered the frontier guards and esta¬ 
blished himself in the almost inaccessible forests at Sriparvata 
(Srisailam, Karnul District). There he grew so powerful that he was 
able to levy tribute from the great Bana and other kings, and 
caused much havoc by his predatory excursions. The Pallava 
kings of Kanchi took the field against him; but he could not be 
subdued. At last they made a compact with him by which he 
undertook to enter their service. Distinguishing himself by his 


* E. C., VII, Introd., p. 9. 
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^deeds of valour, he pleased the Pallavas, his masters, who finally 
installed him as King over a territory extending from the Ankara 
ocean (Western Ocean) to the Premara country (Malva), 
specifying that other chiefs “should not enter it” 1 . 

The observations of Prof. Kielhorn on this inscription are note¬ 
worthy. He is of opinion that when Kubja, the composer of the 
inscription, states that Mayurasarmma entered the service of the 
Pallavas, lie seems to say that he became a dandanayaka or gen¬ 
eral (if the Pallava kings. This view, he continues, is supported 
by verse 3 of the inscription which describes the Kadamba family 
as “the great lineage of leaders of armies (s< ndni)”\ and also by 
verse 22 according to which Mayurasarmma was anointed by 
Shadanana (the six-faced god of war) after meditating on Senapati, 
i. c., the general of gods (Karttikeya) *. 

It is possible that in course of time Mayurasarmma, who is 
also styled Mayuravarmmay' availed himself of the confusion pre¬ 
vailin'^ in the country after the southern expedition of Samudra 
Gupta and established himself as an independent ruler. For these 
events undoubtedly took place not long after the defeat of Vishnu- 
gopa of Kanchi, recorded in the Allahabad inscription of Samudra 
Gupta *. It is evident from the inscription, that Mayuravarmma 
soon grew sufficiently powerful to impose his suzerainty on the 
neighbouring kings. An epigraphicai record found at the same 
village of Talagunda says that lie performed eighteen horse sacri¬ 
fices . This number seems to be a little exaggerated, after a lapse 
of seven or eight centuries. Nevertheless, it may safely be main¬ 
tained that ho really performed one or perhaps a few more, which 
thus formed the historical foundation for the exaggerated version 
of the later records. This was indeed a great achievement, for it 
ir. well known that the great Gupta king, Samudra Gupta, for 
Instance, performed only one. The eightieth year of an unknown 
era, called the y ar of victory, to which the Halsi plates of Kakus- 


1 /■:. C , Vll, Sk, 176; li. /., VIII, pp. 33-36. 

» E. /., VIII. p. 29. 

In fact he is known by this name in the later Kadamba records, and ac¬ 
cordingly we used this form when discussing the origin of this dyn¬ 
asty in the previous chapter. In ihe Talagunda inscription lie is al¬ 
ways named Mayurasarmma. 

■ Pent, OupUt Inscriptions. p. P Cf. Jouveau Dubreull, Ancient History 
of the Deccan, p. 99. 

«■ C. C„ Vll, Sk. 178 
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tha, Mayurasarmma’s great-grandson, are ascribed, probably be¬ 
gan with the independence of the territories granted to the Kadam¬ 
ba family 1 . 

At the time of the performance of these Asvamcdha sacrifices 
the King, if we are to believe the above inscription, granted 144 
villages to the Brahmans of Talagundur. These Brahmans would 
appear to be the descendants of those whom, according to another 
record, his ancestor Mukkanna had induced to come from the city 
of Ahichchatra in the north and to settle at Talagundur, there being 
none at that time in the south. The same inscription remarks that 
Mukkanna Kadamba, “seeking with desire in the region of the South 
{tiakshina-patha ), and no. finding any, without delay went forth, and 
doing worship to the Ahichchatra agrahara, succeeded in obtaining 
thirty-two Brahman families purified by 12,000 agnihotras, whom 
sending before him, he brought and established in the outskirts 
of the city, in the great agrahara of Sthanugudha.” * Obviously 
the Brahmans of the time of Mayurasarmma were supposed to be 
the descendants of these colonizers from the north. 

But this tradition of the emigration of the Brahmans from the 
north is lacking in s< und historical basis. We have shewn in the 
chapter on the origin of the Kadamba dynasty that Mukkanna Ka¬ 
damba, whom tradition describes as the progenitor of the Kadamba- 
Kula, was a purely mythological personage. Furthermore the story 
of the northern origin of the Kanarese Brahmans seems to have 
been propagated in later times and it has no sanction whatever in 
the early Kadamba records. . Finally while asserting that there 
were no Brahmans in the south before Mukkanna, who was already 
in the south, and who invited them to come from Ahichchatra, 
this inscription directly contradicts the historical evidence of 
the Talagunda inscription that the Kadambas were a Brahman 
family; for if there were no Brahmans in Southern India before this 
event, the Kadambas cannot be said to be of Brahman origin. 


* Fleet, Sanscrit and Old Canaresc Inscriptions , /. A., Vi, p. 23. 

* E. C., VII, Sk, 186. 
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CHAPTER II 




Kangavarmma 


angavarmma was the son and successor of Mayura^armma. 
* We are told in the Talagunda inscription that he was forced to 
wage: many and expensive wars *. As the phrase “terrible wars’* 
would suggest, these wars did not always prove successful. The 
chronology adopted by Prof. Jouveau-Dubreuil leads him to the 
conclusion that the king of Kuntala who suffered defeat at the 
hands of the Vakataka King Prithivisena 1, was the Kadamba King 
Kangavarmma. For according to the same authority King Kanga- 
arnuna reigned probably between 360 and 385 A. D., and Prithivi¬ 
sena having ruled between 350 and 390 A.D. was his contemporary*. 
This perhaps was one of his unfortunate campaigns, but it is clear 
from the same Talagunda inscription that Kangavarmma was 
nevertheless juite capable of maintaining his independence, and he 
< veil kept his feudatories in subjection. The record states that his 
Miadem was shaken by the white chowries of all the chiefs of 
deducts who bowed down (before him)’’ 3 . 


1 /'■ /., VIII, p. 35; E. C.. VII, Sk, 176. 

1 louveau-Dubreull, Ancient History of the Deccan, pp. TJ8-100. This also 
afjree^ with the chronology we have adopted. 

* E. i , Vlll, p. 35. 
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CHAPTER III 




Bhagiratha 


K angavarnuna's son was Bhagiratha, “the sole lord of the lady 
the Kadamba land, the great Sagara himself, secretly born in 
the Kadamba-kula” *. The inscription stops with this encomium 
and goes no further in the narration of events in the reign of 
Bhagiratha. Judging from the context however, it would appear that 
Bhagiratha retrieved the losses the family had suffered in the reign 
of his father and restored the kingdom to its pristine greatness. 
For the words, “the sole lord of the lady, the Kadamba land”, “the 
great Sagara himself,” “secretly born in the Kadamba-kula”. are 
all fully expressive of this idea. “The sole lord of the lady, the 
Kadamba land”, obviously implies that Bhagiratha strengthened 
and consolidated his kingdom so as to be the sole possessor of the 
territories of his ancestors. “The great Sagara himself”, might have 
been used to describe him as a great conqueror, and vanquisher of 
the foes of the newly established Kadamba kingdom. The last part 
of the eulogy was probably intended to show that during the reign 
of this monarch the family of the Kadambas was raised to the 
status of a ruling power of the first rank. Indeed wc will not be far 
from the truth, if we suggest that the historic embassy of Chandra 
Gupta II Vikramaditya to the Kuntala king ', mentioned in 
the Sringaraprakasika by the poet Bhoja 3 , probably took plate in 
the reign of this King. For the dates assigned to these two monarchs 


1 

1 


3 


e.C.,VII,Sk f 176. t t _ .... 

The early Kadamba kings were the exclusive owners ot this itl 
Subsequent to the defeat of these kings by the l.haluk>as, it 


passed on to the latter. . 

Cf. K. Balasubrahmanya Aiyav, A Study in Kalidasa in Relatiot .»✓ 
Political Science , Madras Oriental Conference , p* 6. 
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fully contnnpoiary with each other *. 

'This embassy,” says Fr. Heras, “appears to be one of the 
must suggestive events in the history of the Gupta Empire”. The 
embassy itself, not to mention the personality of the ambassador, 
the great poet Kalidasa, confirms the growing importance of the 
Kadamba kings in the beginning of the fifth century. “In fact,” he 
continues, “we do not know of any embassy of the Kadambas to 
the Gupta sovereigns”. Chandra Gupta, it is clear from the Gupta 
inscriptions, was himself a powerful monarch. He had become the 
undisputed master of eastern Alalwa and Gujerat 2 , and his abso¬ 
lute sovereignty had been acknowledged even in Saurashtra 3 . He 
had also extended his dominions across the Indus 4 . Furthermore 
<he fact that the Gupta Saiiivat was officially accepted in the king¬ 
dom uf Nepal 5 is a clear proof that the sphere of his influence 
extended to the northern extremity of India. Now this same Chan- 
• a Gupta sends an embassy to the lord of Kuntala, the Kadamba 
King Bhaglratha. Nothing more is needed therefore, to attest the 
growing i mportance of the Kuntala sovereigns \ 

Further information about this embassy is furnished by Hetna- 
c’landia in his work entitled, Aucityavicaracarca. The author of 
this work quotes the following verses from Kalidasa;— 

?? fwrfa WinJI- 

fite fafafedHKl: SFTTf: 

%*rr5T?mT 

(Here rests Meru, the crest of the mountains, 

And moreover there are seven oceans whose burdens are 
put down here; 




* Cf. Fleet, Summary of Results for the Qupta Era, /. A., XVII, p. 303 ff.; 

Banerji, The Chronology of the Later Imperial Guptas, A. B. /., 
I, pp. 07-80. The date now assigned to Chandra Gupta, is A. D. 389- 
413-14. Bhaglratha according to the chronology we'have adopted 
ruled from 380-420. 

* Fleet, Gupta Inscriptions, pp. 25, 32, 36. 

• l Baiun flarsha Chnrita , p. 194. (Oriental Translation Fund Edition)\ 
Thomas, Gupta Records , p. 15. 

4 Fleet, o. c., p. 141. 

Cf. I.A., IX, p. 173 ff.; XIV, p. 345. 

" Herns, Relations between Guptas , ITadumbas and Vaka takas, 

XII, p. 459. 
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This surface of the earth here shining o.i the support, viz. the 
coils of the lord of the serpents 

Indeed is a fit place for people like ourselves.) 

Hemachandra commenting on this writes:—“In this verse Kalidasa, 
though the ambassador of a mighty King, on a mean place, not 
having got a seat corresponding to the honour and dignity befitting 
his own lord, being forced by circumstances seated only on the 
ground, with ready self-consciousness and depth of mind shows 
how fitting a place for people like him the very ground is, being 
the throne of the earth, (which is) immovable on the surface of the 
coils of the lord of the snakes; because just there the Meru, the 
overlord of the mountains, has seated himself, and so did the seven 
great oceans. There is a real similarity between them and us.” *. 

The fact to be noted here is that the Kadamba King BhagTra- 
tha did not offer Kalidasa the place of honour befitting the King, 
he represented. This event which seems to have been purposely 
intended by BhagTrata, confirms our view that the Kadamba 
power was at this time in its ascendency. 

In the two treatises mentioned above we have no clue what 
soever as to the real nature of this embassy. Yet a careful consi¬ 
deration of the events connected with the reign of Chandra Gupta 
II, may throw some light on this moot point. We know that this 
King, unlike his predecessors, embarked on a policy of forming 
dynastic marriages. Thus we see him marrying his daughter Sri 
Prabhavati Gupta to Rudrasena, the Vakataka King*. This fact, 
though it might be understood to mean that the Vakafaka King was 
desirous of seeing his family related to that of the imperial Guptas, 
also testifies to the wise policy of Chandra Gupta II in gaining the 
goodwill of the neigiibouring kings by such family connections. 
Chandra Gupta at this time was dreading an impending invasion 
of the Hutias 3 . He knew quite well that the terrible onslaught? of 
these barbarian hordes would spell disaster to the Gupta Empire. 
He therefore wanted friends to stand by him in that dark hour. 


* Hemachandra, Aucftyavicaracarca (N. S. P. Ed.), pp. 30-40. 

* Elect, Gupta Inscriptions, p. 237, vv, 14-13; p. 245-6, vv, 13-0; E. /., XV, 

p. 41, vv. 7-10, etc. Cf. Krlshnaswaml Aiyangar, The Vakalakas in 
Gnpta History, Q.J. M. S., XV, p. 155. 

* The Hunas actually invaded the Empire towards the end ot the reign ot 

Kumara Gupta. Pleet, Gupta Inscriptions, pp. 55, vv, 10, 11, 14 14. 
Divekar, Pusyamilras in Gupta Period, A. B. /., 1, pp. 99-103. 
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Naturally the Emperor endeavoured to gain the friendship of the 
ruling dynasties of the south by establishing family alliances with 
them. One of these alliances was doubtless the marriage of 
Vi havati Gupta with Rudrasena II; another, we conjecture, was 
proposed to the Kadainba King through the imperial ambassador 
Kalidasa, in fact the Talagunda pillar inscription seems to point to 
the same auspicious event when it says that Kakusthavarmma by 
neans of his daughters raised up the family of the Guptas and 
other kings. In the words of the inscription itself, “the sun among 
kings by the rays (viz.) his daughters, roused up the beds of lotus, 
O'h.) ie Gupta and other kings..The tone of the inscription is 
evidently too high for a king in a subordinate position. Hence it is 
but reasonable to conclude that this family alliance was contracted 
at the express wish and request of the Gupta sovereign, and that 
the Kadainba kings were equal, if not superior, in power to the im¬ 
perial Guptas. 

If this is granted, we may suppose that the embassy of Kalidasa 
was mainly intended for the settlement of this delicate proposal. 
The daughters of Bhagiratha, if any, were most likely already 
married, when the proposal came from the Gupta Emperor. His eld¬ 
ed sou, Raghu, seems to have died without issue, since he was 
succeeded by his brother Kakusthavarmma in 425. One of the 
•laughters ,f the latter war, therefore selected for effecting a union 
with the Guptas*. 




C.. VII, Sk, 176. 

Cf Mcrai Relations hetn een Ouplas, Kadambas and Vakatokas. J. B. O. 
K. S., XII, p. 430. 
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THE EARLY KADAMBAS 

Banavasi 


( 1 ) Mayurasarmma 
345-370 


(2) Kangavarmma 
370-395 


( 3 ) BhagTratha 
395-420 


(4) Raghu 
420-430 


(5) Kakusthavarmma 
430-453 

I 


I 


( 7 a) Kumaravarmma 
475 


(6) Santivartnrr.a 
450-475 


(7b) 


(g) Mandhatrivarmma 

490-497 


(7) MrigesSavarmma 

475-490 


(8b) 


435-497 


( 9 ) Ravivarmma 
497-537 

I 

( 10 ) Harivarmma 
537-547 


(9b) 


497-540 


<3L 


TriparvHi e 




I 


475-480 

I 


I 


Devavarmma 




(10b) 

540-547 

( 11 ) Krishnavarmma II 
547-565 


(12) Ajavarmrr.a 
565-606 


( 13 ) Bhogivannina 
606-610 




Vishnuvarmma 


( 14 ) Madhuvarinma 
651-655 












CHAPTER IV 


Raghu 


B haglratha was succeeded by his son Raghu, who also bore the 
title of RaghuparthivaThe Talagunda inscription tells us that 
Raghu “subdued his enemies”. It is likely that he had to quell the 
rebellions of local chiefs who had so long been chafing under the 
yoke of Bhaglratha, and made bold to assert their independence, as 
soon as the great King died. For the words of the epigraph seem 
to imply that Raghu, at least during the first few years of his reign, 
had to struggle hard to keep in its integrity the Empire he had 
inherited from his father. “The King Raghu of good fortune”, so 
runs the inscription, “like Prithu, having defeated his enemies by 
his valour, caused the earth (pritluivi) to be enjoyed by his own 
race”'; and again: “His face (was) marked with the weapons of his 
enemies in combat with opposing warriors, smiter of enemies who 
withstood him" 3 . That there had been combats during Raghu’:. 
reign is also confirmed by the Halsi grant of Kakustha, the brother 
of Raghu. According to this record Kakustha himself while “Yuva- 
raja of theKadambas,” seems to have been in great danger of losing 
his life in one of these fights. He eventually was saved by the 
bravery of a general called Srutakirtty, who was granted, on ac¬ 
count of this heroic act, a field in the village of Khetagrama *. Evi¬ 
dently this battle, fought while Kakustha was the Yuvafaja, took 
place during the reign of his elder brother Raghu. 

The inscription highly extols the personal accomplishments of 
Raghu. “His face " says the record, “was marked with the wea- 


» E, C., VII, Sk, 176. 

* Ibid. 

> Ibid. 

* Fleet, Sanscrit and Old Canarese Inscriptions, /. A., VI, p. 2A. 
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pons of his enemies in combat with opposing warriors, smiter of 
enemies who withstood him”. It is evident from this that Raghu 
was a great warrior almost cradled in the art of warfare. He was 
presumably an eminent statesman as well. For we may rightly 
believe that it was his keen political insight, no less than his con¬ 
summate generalship, that saved the Empire from impending 
disaster. 

Raghu was indeed a truly successful monarch, and it ever 
stands to his credit that under the most trying circumstances, 
when external aggression, perhaps, and internal struggles, cer¬ 
tainly, were undermining the foundations of the Kadamba Empire, 
he was able to hold his sceptre and by breaking the back of all 
opposition caused ‘‘the earth to be enjoyed by his own race”*. He 
is presented as being the beloved of his subjects; and doubtless, 
this was because the King had the welfare of his people at heart 
and took care to administer the country well. He seems to have 
icen a man of exceptional learning and mental grasp *, and of 
vigorous personality. Finally the inscription remarks that he was 
munificent a , which may be understood to mean that he helped the 
people when they were in distress and did not burden them with 
heavy taxes. 

The Talagunda inscription, above referred to, does not say 
anything about the children of Raghu. Probably, as pointed out 
above, he died without issue, since on his death his brother 
Kakusthavarmma succeeded him. 



‘ n. C . VII, Sk, 176. 

'* ‘Being skilled in diverse arts and versed in the study of ancient lore’. 
ii. C., VII, Sk, 176. 
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CHAPTER V 




Kakusthavarnima 


O n the deatli of King Raghu, his brother Kakusthavarmma, who 
had been acting so long as the Yuvamaharaja of the Kadam- 
bas *, ascended the throne of Kuntc'a. It may rightly be said that 
it was during the reign of this King that the Kadamba Empire 
reached the acme of its greatness. The Talagunda inscription gives 
a glowing account of the prosperity of the country under him. It 
calls him the ornament of the Kadamba family—one who had dist¬ 
inguished himself in fields of battle, who had won the esteem and 
love of his people by being kind to the needy, by protecting his 
subjects, and by lifting up the humble. People under such a 
monarch must evidently have been rich and prosperous, neither 
crushed' by taxation nor harassed by state interference. This 
general opulence is attested by the inscription itself. “With their 
accumulation of all manners of essence of wealth, with gateways 
scented with ichor from lordly lusty elephants, with the swecl 
sounds of songs, the goddess of fortune contentedly (steadily) 
enjoys herself in his house for a long time” s . 

Brigandage was absolutely unknown during this memorable 
regime of Kakustha, and peace and order flourished to such an 
extent, that strangers, it has been said, who visited the country felt 
assured of the safety of their life and property. To quote the 
picturesque language of the epigraphica! record: “As herds of deer 
tormented by the heat, entering into groups of trees, take refuge 
in their shade and obtain relief for their panting minds, so relative; 


» Fleet, Sanscrit and Old Canaresc Inscriptions, I. A., VI, p. 23. II may be 
presumed from the inscription that Kakustha was acting a.*- the 
Yuvamaharaja at Palasika, when his brother was reigning as King 
at Banavasi The inscription mentions the year 81 of an unknown 
era. * E. C.. VII, Sk, )76. r er 
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and dependents exposed to injury from superiors (jyayci) obtained 
comforts to their troubled minds by entering this country” 4 . 

Kakusthavarmma was a formidable warrior no less than a 
wise administrator. The Talagunda inscription calls him, “the 
ornament of the Kadamba family,” and “the sun among kings of 
wide-spread fame” 2 . In the Halsi plates he is styled “the glory of the 
Kadambasand again “the Yuvaraja who enjoys the general good 
wishes of his subjects” \ It is possible that he extended the boun¬ 
daries of the Kadamba Empire by annexing new territories. At 
any rate it is abundantly clear that the reign of Kakustha was the 
fmyday of the Kadamba power. 

The ascendancy of the Kadambas is also evidenced by the fact 
that this dynasty was united by marriage to other prominent ruling 
families of the day. Thus for instance a daughter of Kakusthavarm¬ 
ma was given in marriage to Narendrasena, the Vakataka King of 
Berar. The Balghat plates of Prithivisena 1 say that this King 
was the son of Narendrasena, bom of the MahadevT Ajjhitabhatta- 
rika, a daughter of the king of Kuntala 4 . The same inscription tells 
us that Narendrasena was the grandson of Rudrasena II and $ri 
Prabhavati Gupta, herself a daughter of Chandra Gupta IP. Accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Vincent Smith this marriage between Rudrasena II and 
Sri Prabhavati Gupta took place about 395 A.D. n Monsieurjouveau- 
Deoreu i supposes that the marriage of their grandson happened 
fifty years later, /. e. in 445 7 . The reigning Kadamba king at this 
time was certainly Kakusthavarmma and, it being possible that he 
had a daughter of marriageable age in 445, this daughter was 
married to Narendrasena. 

A second daughter of the same Kakustha was wedded to a 
Gupta king. We have already had occasion to remark that the 
probable motive of the embassy of Chandra Gupta II was to pro¬ 
pose a marriage alliance with the Kadamba King Bhaglratha and 
the Talagunda inscription bears witness that this alliance actually 
took place \ 


Ibid. * Ibid. 

» Fleet. Sanserif and Old Canarese Inscriptions, /. A., VI, p. 24. 

< F /., IX, p.271, w. 30-31. 

■ C). S. Krislinaswami Aiyangar The Vakatakas in Gupta History, 

Q.J . Af. vS., XV, p. 156. 

- Smiih,/ R. A. S., 1914, p. 326. 

Jouvcau-Uubrcuil, Ancient History of the Deccan, p. 100. 

’ B. ( , VII, Sk. 170. 
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This inscription mentions the event, but it does not give the 
name of the Gupta prince, nor that of the Kadamba princess. Con¬ 
sidering however that it was Chandra Gupta II who made overt¬ 
ures to Bhaglratha to form a marriage alliance, some people might 
be led to think that he himself married the Kadamba princess. But 
against this supposition we have the undisputed fact that one of 
the daughters of Kakustha was married to Narendrasena, the 
great-grandson of Chandra Gupta II, through his daughter Sri 
Prabhavati Gupta. How could two sisters be married one to 
Chandra Gupta and the other to his great-grandson? It is also 
impossible that the Gupta prince married to Kahustha’s daughter 
was the future Kumara Gupta, the son and successor of Chandra 
Gupta. For if we accept this prince as the one that married the 
Kadamba princess, two difficulties would at once present them¬ 
selves. In the first place if, as Fr. Heras supposes, the em¬ 
bassy took place in 390 A. D. and the marriage soon after in 390- 
91 A , there is evidently too wide a gap between this marriage and 
that of another daughter of Kakustha in 445 A. D. with Narendra¬ 
sena, the Vakataka King. Secondly, if we suppose that the embassy 
was sent in 410 and the marriage took place in 411 or thereabout, 
there is still the difficulty of the age of Kumara Gupta. He is believed 
to have died somewhere in 455 “at a very ripe age". This seems 
to mean that he died at the age of 85-90. Hence he was a fully 
aged man (between 50 and 55) in 410, when this marriage took 
place. Kakusthavarmma would not have, it is evident, given his 
young daughter to a prince who was already far removed from 
her in years. It is therefore not unreasonable to conclude that it 
was one of the grandsons of Chandra Gupta that married the Ka¬ 
damba princess, and possibly it was Skanda Gupta, the successor 
of Kumara Gupta. And as regards the date, wc are more inclined 
to accept 410-11 than 390-91 as the possible date of the marriage. 
Thus there will be a difference of thirty years between the marri¬ 
ages of Kakustha’s daughters. This is not strange at all, especially 
when considering the fact that the kings married young and had 
many wives, whom they wedded at different times. 


4 Heras, Relations between Guptas, Kadatnbas and Vakatakas f J.B.O.R.hi.. 
XII. p. 462. 


CHAPTER VI 


Santivarmma 


(T antivarmnra, also known as Jsantivaravarmma, was the son and 
^ successor of the illustrious Kakustha. He is styled “the second 
sun'' of the Kadamba family in one of the grants of his son, Mri- 
p,esa The Talagunda inscription speaks of him as a King of wide¬ 
spread fame and it also appears from other inscriptions that he 
maintained ti e glory of the Kadamba Empire undiminished. In 
fact we have indications in Santivarmma’s epigraphical records of 
his having annexed new territories to the already extensive do¬ 
minions of the Kadambas. For the same Talagunda inscription 
tells * is that he was adorned with the acquisition of three crowns, 
which might justly be taken to mean that he either defeated or im¬ 
posed his suzerainty over three neighbouring petty kings. This 
fact is also corroborated by a statement in an inscription of Vish¬ 
nu v amnia that Santivarmma Dharmma-inaharaja was “the master 
of tin: entire Karnnata region of the earth, adorned by Vaijayanti, 
which was glorious with eighteen chieftains (most likely subordi¬ 
nate petty chiefs), enriched with the swift spoils of war” 5 . The 
grant of .Vfrigeia, above referred to, strikes the same note when it 
says: “The goddess of fortune of his enemies was enticed by him 
from their abodes” \ 

From all this ve may rightly conclude that the Kadamba king¬ 
dom at this time continued to be as prosperous and rich as in the 
days of the victorious Kakusthavarmma. TheKing must have gained 


' Fleet. Sanskrit and Old Canurese Inscriptions , /. A„ VI, p. 25. 
» E. C.. VII. SP, 176. 

E. C., VI, Kd, 1(52. 

‘ f*»eet, l.c. 
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the love of his subjects by adopting a wise system of administi a- 
tion and instituting works of charity. The latter is evidenced by 
the many generous gifts of Santivarmma. A long inscription of 
the time of his grandson tells us how Santivarmma rewarded the 
good conduct of his citizens. The village of Kheta, enjoyed so long 
by DamakTrtti, the royal priest, was on his death given to his 
mother as a reward for her piety 1 . 

Another inscription of Santivarmma states that he assisted at 
the opening ceremony of two temples built by Kannaya, and that 
he granted on this occasion a mattal of rice-land to the priest 2 3 . 
These facts bear witness to both the generosity and popularity of 
Santivarmma. 

During his reign, Krishnavarmma, his younger brother, had 
been ruling in the capacity of viceroy over the southern province s 
of the Empire. For theBirur plates of Vishnuvarmma, while describ¬ 
ing Santivarmma, the grand-uncle of Vishnuvarmma, as the 
“master of the entire Karnijafa region of the earth”, clearly specify 
that his younger brother Krishnavarmma “was sovereign of the 
southern region”. Now the same plates record a grant made l»y 
Vishijuvarmma, during his father Krishnavarmma’s life. This 
grant was nevertheless made “with the permission of Santivarmma 
Dharmma-mahSraja" This evidently shows that the donor as 
well as Krishnavarmma, the father of the donor, occupied a subor¬ 
dinate position under Santivarmma. 


1 Fleet, Sanscrit and Old Canarese Inscriptions . I. A.. Vi. p. 27. 

2 /:. C., VIII. Sh. 44. 

3 £.C., Vi, Kd, 102. 


CHAPTER VII 


Mrigesavarmma 


M rigesavarmma was the son of the Maharaja Santivarmma. In 
his Hire Sakuna plates Mrigesavarmma is called “Srimat Ka- 
kustha's dear son's son” *. The Devagiri plates call him simply 
the son of Santivarmma *; while his Halsi plates go a little further 
and relate that lie was the eldest son of Santivarmma 3 . The in¬ 
scription of Ravivarmma confirms this detail, when it says that his 
(Santivarmma's) eldes. >on was king Mrigesa, who “was possessed 
of renowned and wide-spread fame” 4 . 

Mrigesavarmma is variously styled in the inscriptions as Sri- 
vijayasiva Mrigesavarmma, Mrigesavarmma, Sri Mrigesa or sim¬ 
ply Mrigesa. 

It would appear from the epigraphical records that soon after 
Hu death ot Santivarmma there took place a division of the Ka- 
tlainha dominions, which till now had embraced an extensive Em¬ 
pire. In fact the Devagiri plates of Yuvaraja Devavarmma call his 
father Krisiinavarmma, ‘the pious great King”, “the pious great 
King of the Kadambas”, “who celebrated horse-sacrifices”, “who 
was a very jewel among chieftains and excellent kings, who enjoyed 
a heritage iliat was not to be attained by persons of Naga de¬ 
scent M \ These btrudas as well as the fact that the inscription 
iloes not mention any overlord, as the Birur inscription of Vishnu- 
varmina commented upon in the preceding reign, clearly show that 
Krishnavarir.ma had by this time set up as an independent sove- 


* E. C., VII, Sb, 33. 

1 Heel, Sanskrit and Old Cariarese Inscription >:, /. A , VII, p. 36. 

* Ibid., VI, p. 25. 

« ibid v p. an. 

* Ibid., VII, p. 34. 
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reign. When this independence was obtained we are not able to 
say. But it will not be a hasty statement to affirm that no better 
time for renouncing the allegiance could occur than the occasion 
of his brother’s death. Perhaps one of his birudas in the inscrip¬ 
tion lately referred to, namely, “who acquired great wealth in 
battle”, gives us a hint as to the breaking up of relations with his 
nephew Mrigesavarmma. 

Thus it was during Mrigesavarmma’s reign at Vaijayanti that 
the southern provinces of the Empire were separated from the - 
Kadamba dominions, and were ruled over by the younger branch 
of the family, of which Krishnavarmma became the founder. It is 
evident from the inscriptions of the kings belonging to this branch 
that their capital was the city of Triparvata *. 

A few inscriptions of Mrigesavarmma have been discovered 
which give us some details about his life and times. Tiie epigraph 
at Talagunda, which Was apparently intended to record some grant 
by Mrigesavarmma’s Queen, says that “she was born in the noble 
Kaikeya family, her name being Prabhavati; she was the beloved 
wife of Mrigesavarmma Dhanna-maharaja, sprung from the renown¬ 
ed Kadamba family and the mother of Ra(vi) Varma Pharma-ma¬ 
haraja.” The inscription then praises her liberality to the Brahmans'. 
We thus learn that Mrigesavarmma’s Queen was a Kaikeya princess 
and that her name was Prabhavati. 

By his marriage with this princess Mrigesavarmma united 
his own house with one of the oldest ruling families of India. The 
Kaikeyas lay claim to an illustrious ancestry. They haw been 
mentioned as a powerful race in the epic poems, the Mahabharala 
and the Rdmayana. They seem to have taken a prominent part in 
the war of the Mahdb'.'.drata and the Rdmayana mentions Ashwa- 
pati as one of their chiefs at the time of King Janaka 1 * 3 4 . This is the 
name borne also by the maternal uncle of Bharata'. In course of 
time a branch of the Kaikeyas seems to have migrated to Southern 
India and established its sovereignty over a part of Karnataka. 

It was the princess belonging to this branch that was very 
probably married to Mrige^a. 


1 Meet, Sanscrit ami Old Cantirese Inscrifiions, 1. A., VII, p. 34. 

5 M. A. R., 1910-11, p. 33. 

3 Mahabh., V, 19; XII, 77. 

* Ram., II. 9, 22. Ibl 1., VII, 113-114. 
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?v\rigSsavaranima, deprived as he was of his southern domin¬ 
ions by Krishnavarmma's rebellion against the Vaijayanti ruler, 
was none the less a remarkably successful ruler. All the inscrip¬ 
tions that we have speak enthusiastically about his brilliant rule. 
The one of Devagiri says that he was “the great King of the Ka- 
dambas”, and that the tamily of Kakustha, to which he belonged, 
became in his time the lamp of the world 4 . He is described in the 
grants of his son Ravivarmma as a King possessed of wide-spread 
fame 2 . And his own grants of Hitnahebbagilu and Devagiri 
make it clear that the extensive wealth which he treasured was 
won by the strength and prowess of his own arm and in great dan¬ 
ger of battles *\ 

it seems obvious from the Halsi plates of Mrigesa that there 
was at this time considerable hostility between the Kadambas and 
the other ruling families of the day. The same plate records that 
Mrige3avarmma gave great fear to his enemies. And this remark is 
fully borne out by the subsequent statement that he “uprooted the 
family of Tungaganga” and “was a very fire of destruction to the 
Pallavas” 4 . 

It is difficult to determine who the Ganga king was whom 
Mrigesavarinma uprooted. There is no evidence as regards this 
incident in the Ganga inscriptions. Nevertheless one fact of the 
reign of Harivarmma, who seems to have been the contemporary 
or Mrigesa, may perhaps refer to the victory of the Kadamba 
monarch. Harivarmma is said to have removed his capital from 
Kqvalala (Kolar) to Talakad on the river KaverP. This change of 
capital to the south of his kingdom could have been occasioned 
by an encroachment of his enemies in the north or north-west. 
As to the identity of the Pallava king defeated by Mrigesa, it 
is still more difficult to decide, on account ot the several Pallava 
branches made out from the study of the inscriptions. Mrigesa seems 
to have been more or less contemporary with Skandavarmma, 
whose son Vishnugopa is not given the title of Maharaja, but only 
the title o'Yuvamaharaja. This difference of title between father 




‘ Fleet, Sanskrit and Old Kanaresr Inscriptions , /. >4., VII, p. 3G. 

* Ibid, VI, pp. 27-29. 

* C„ IV. H$, 18 Fleet, o. p. 38; XII, p. 320. 

* fleet, o. c., p. 25. 

E C, 111, NJ. m Cf Ri'e, Mysore and Coor#, p. 33. 
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and son may perhaps point to a defeat of the family in the time of 
Vishnugopa. Anyhow this King seems to have never ruled from 
Kanchi 4 . Yet the war between Ravivarmma and his relation 
Vishnuvarmma which will be spoken of at length in the following 
reign, may give another clue for finding out the Pallava king de¬ 
feated by Mrigesa. Vishnuvarmma on this occassion entered into 
cin a lliance with one Chandadanda, wlio seems to have been a 
Pallava King 1 2 . This name is nevertheless not found in the Pal¬ 
lava genealogy. He could have belonged therefore lo another 
bianch of the family. At any rate, his alliance with Vishnuvarmma 
against Ravivarmma can satisfactorily be explained by supposing 
a former defeat of his army, or the one of his predecessor, at the 
hands of Ravivarmma's father. 

In any case these two victories of Mrigesa abundantly prove that 
he made good the losses he had sustained at the beginning of his 
reign by the rebellion of his uncle 3 4 . 

Mrige^avarmma was a wise administrator. He had. above .ill, 
the welfare of his subjects at heart and spared no pains in safe¬ 
guarding their interests \ One of his copper-plate grants found at 


1 Cl. Jouveau-Dubreuil, The Pallavas , p. 15. 

* Fleet, Sanscrit and Old Canarese Inscriptions, /. A., VI, p. 30. 

8 In the Daulatabab plates of Jagadekamatla (A. D. 1017;, Jayasimha i, the 
tounder of the Chalukya dynasty, is styled “the destroyer of the 
pomp of the Kadambas”. Hyderabad Archeological Series . No. 2, p. 4- 
But the early records referring to Jayasimha that have hitherto been 
discovered, contain no allusion to any such event, and do i. at attribute 
any specific victories to him. Nor is his name and that of his son 
Ranaraga connected with any historical facts. Moreover, as is evident 
from the Kadamba records we have examined, the Kadamba Kings at 
this time, namely Mrigesa and Ravivarmma, seem to have been men 
of exceptional ability, and consequently it would be unreasonable to 
suppose that these rulers, who had defeated such powerful nionarchs 
as the Pallavas and the Gangas, were themselves routed by a mere 
soldier of fortune, as Jayasimha 1 seems to have been. The latter is 
described in the early Chalukya records as ‘the lord of chief favour¬ 
ites/ or ‘the favourite’. /. A., XIX, p. 19; E. /., VI, p. S. Dr. Fleet 
appears to conclude from this that Jayasimha l and Ranaraga very 
possibly held some military or executive office under the Kadamba 
kings of Banavasi. Fleet, KannrcseDym.slies, p. 343. It is probable 
that this paved the way for t v e subsequent independence of the 
family in the days i Pnfikesi I. 

4 & C., IV, Hs, 18 
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Devagiri informs us that he was well skilled in the art of govern¬ 
ment l . He also seems to have meted out equal justice to all with¬ 
out distinction of birth or title. The Hitnahebbagilu plates even 
style him as “Yudhisthira in justice’’ 2 * . Mrigesa is described in the 
records as a man of lofty intellect. The same Devagiri plates speak 
of him as sharing his wealth with the Brahmans, saints, preceptors, 
and learned men Given such a sympathetic ruler, it is not too 
much to surmise that literature and art received a fresh stimulus 
under his patronage. Speaking of the great efforts he made in 
acquiring knowledge the grant says that his noble mind busied it- 
seli in learning and discriminating the truths of the several sciences 
(sastras), beneficial and entertaining in both the worlds 4 . Finaliy 
Mrigesa was a deeply religious man. He was a pious Brahman like 
his predecessors. He is said in one of his inscriptions to be 
“honouring gods, Brahmans, priests and the learned; ever making 
gifts to chief Brahmans” 5 * . The latter part of this statement, how¬ 
ever, is not an exaggeration, since all his inscriptions that have come 
down to us bear abundant witness to his liberality. Moreover 
though a pious Hindu, he was not intolerant of the other religions 
that hourished in his kingdom. Jainism in particular found favour 
in his eyes. We have three grants of his to the worshippers of 
Jinendra a 

About !iis personal accomplishments one of his grants says 
ihat he had properly exercised himself in manly sports, which 
comprised riding on elephants, and horses use of weapons, and other 
games 7 . We have already seen that his literary achievements were 
remarkable and his knowledge of various sciences extensive. 

Before concluding this brief narrative of his reign we may say 
a few words about Jainism at this time. From the three grants above 
referred to, one may get a glimpse of the flourishing condition of 
Jainism in the reign of Mrigesa. They mention at least three con¬ 
gregations of Jaina ascetics that lived in those days. For instance, 
Mrigesa is said to have granted an extensive tract of land (33 nivar- 


i Plcet, Sanscrit and Old Canarese Inscriptions , I. A., VII, p. 38. 

v E. C., IV, Hs, II. 

i Fleet, 1. c.; E. C. t 1. c. 

4 Fleet, I. c. 

E. C 1.1 

Fleet, o. c., p. 38; Ibid, VJ, pp. 25 and 29. 

7 ^Icct, 1.1. 
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anas) from the river Matrisarit up to the sacred confluence of the 
rivers, which is called InginTsamgama, for the purpose of support¬ 
ing the KQrchakas, who were naked religious mendicants 1 . The vil¬ 
lage of Kalavanga was also divided into three portions, two of which 
were bestowed, one on the sect of eminent ascetics called Svetapata, 
and the other on another sect called Nirgrantha 2 . Moreover the 
state of Jaina temples, the ceremonies that were performed in them, 
as mentioned in some inscriptions, and the liberal grants of the 
King to meet the expenses of those ceremonies, show that Jainism 
was really a popular religion in the Kadamba Empire and that there 
were many people who were worshippers of Jinendra. 


1 Fleet, o. c., p. 25. 

2 Ibid, VII, p. 38. 
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CHAPTER VIII 




Kumaravarmma 


VX/heti Mrigesavarmma and Krishnavarmma were ruling over 
* ^ the Kadamba Empire, the one in the north and the other in the 
.south 1 , a third king of the same line seems to have established him¬ 
self at Uchcha^ringi or Uchchangi 2 . This King was Sri Kumara- 
varmma Maharaja. He was possibly a brother of Santivarmma, and 
son of Kakustha, like Krishnavarmma 1. For it is not improbable 
I hat when Krishnavarmma was made, in the reign of his elder 
brother Santivarmma, the viceroy of the Dakshinapatha orthesouth, 
Kumaravarmma was appointed to the viceroyalty of the eastern 
dominions of the Empire. Indeed, when Santivarmma succeeded 
his father Kakustha, the Kadamba Empire had reached such vast 
proportions that it was but natural that Santivarmma should have 
administered it by means of viceroys. We may suppose that on the 
death of Santivarmma, when Mrigesavarmma ascended the throne 
at Vaiji yanti, Kumaravarmma, taking advantage of the youth and 
inexperience of the new Emperor, threw up his allegiance to his 
overlord and established for himself an independent kingdom in 
the east. We do not possess any information about this monarch, 
;v 5 there are no inscriptions which speak about him, excepting the 
one of Mandhata-raja. According to this record the latter was the 
son of $ri Kumaravarmma Maharaja 3 . 


Cl. below, Chapter IX. 

* M. A /V 1910-11, n. 31, note. This place has been indentified with 

Uchchangi-durga, situated about 3 miles to the east ol Molakalmuni. 
In one of the Halsi grants (A A., VI, 30) the place is called Uchchs- 
»*ingi, “but the name given in the present grant is more nearly like 
it:: vernacular equivalent.*' 

* ibid. 
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Krisnavarmma l 


IV’ rishnavarmma was the younger son of Kakusthavarmma and 
* ^-brother of Santivarmma. In the Birtir plates of Krishnavarmma’s 
son Vishnuvarmma, Santivarmma is said to be the jycshtha-pitri or 
“the father’s eider brother" of the latter *. This enables us to esta¬ 
blish the relationship between the two branches of the Kadamba 
family. 

Krishtjavarmma, as stated above, acted till his brother Sanli- 
varmma’s death as the viceroy of the southern provinces of the 
Kadamba Empire. But on the accession of his nephew Mrigesa !■> 
the throne at Vaijayanti, he renounced his allegiance to his bro¬ 
ther’s successor and formed for himself an independent kingdom 
in the south. The capital of this younger branch of the Kad intbas 
is difficult to ascertain with certainty. However the fact that the 
Devagiri plates of Devavatma, son of Krishnavarnuna, arc issued 
from Triparvata has led Prof. Jouveau-Dubreuif to think that this 
was their seat of government*. 

The satisfactory identification of this city has caused some 
difficulty to the scholars. Prof. Jouvcau-Dubreuil has put loi ward 
the suggestion that it was probably Devagiri, in the Karajgi 1 AliKjm 
of the Dharwar District". However he does not specify any rcasu > 
for this identification. It was probably based upon the fact that 
the copper-plate inscription above referred to was found at this 
village. But against this it may be argued that two more records 
were discovered at the same place, issued from Vaijayanti by 


1 E. C., VI, Kd, 162. Cf. B. /.. VIII, p. 30. note 3. 

- Jouveati-Dubreuil, Anclenl Hisior) of the Deccun, p. 101. 
* Ibid. 
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Mrigesavarmma. Moreover the word Dakshinapatha, of which 
Krishnavarmma was first the viceroy and subsequently the King, 
suggests a province to the south of Banavasi; whereas Devagiri is 
to the north. These considerations prove that Prof. Jouveau-Du- 
breuiFs theory is inaccurate. 

Triparvarta was very likely the ancient name of Halebid, in 
the Belur Taluqua, of the Mysore State. In the time of the Hoysa- 
las, it i3ecame one of their capitals. The reasons for this identifi¬ 
cation are that it is situated to the south of Banavasi, thus agreeing 
with the description of being in the Dakshinapatha. Furthermore a 
set of copper-plates of Krishnavarmma II were found in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of this village 1 . Moreover the topography of this village 
exactly fits in with the etymological meaning of the word 
Triparvata, a city of three hills. For in the vicinity of Halebid there 
are three hills protecting the village. These are Bhairava-gudda 
and Push pagin'to the south-east of the village and Bennegudda 
to the west. The Hoysalas made this one of their rajadhanis 
(capitals), possibly because of its historical associations as the ca¬ 
pital of the southern branch of the Kadambas. 

Knshgavarmma is said to have married aKaikeya princess and 
had by her a son, known as Vishnuvarmma 2 . The Birur plates, 
spoken of above, contain a grant made by the latter during the life 
time of his father with the permission of his granduncle Santi- 
varmma. Some incidental remarks made in the same inscription 
lead us to conclude that Krishnavarmma had other sons besides 
Vis I nuvarmma. The statement that Vishnuvarmma was the eldest 
son seems to suggest the existence of two other sons younger than 
him. Again the unusual statement that Vishnuvarmma was Krlsh- 
n i\ arrnma’s son “from the daughter of the Kaikeya” seems point¬ 
edly to indicate that Krishgavarmma had one or more sons from 
mother wife. Can it not be supposed that Yuvaraja Devavarmma, 
who i? said in his Devagiri plates, to be “the beloved soil of the 
pious great king §ri Krishgavarmma” 3 4 , was the second son of Krish- 
gavarmma I? Judging from the writing, these Devagiri plates 
would appear to be of the same period as the Birur plates. It is 
absolutely certain that they are much anterior to the BennahaHi 
plates of Krishnavarmma II \ 

i ft C., V, Bl, 121. 

• ft VI, p. 19. 

Fleet, Sanscrit and Old Canare„e Inscriptions , /. A. t VII, p. 34. 

4 Li I. c. f p. 17. 
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is evident from the inscriptions of Krishnavarmma that he 
was a successful King at least during the greater part of his rule. 
The Bennahajii plates of his grandson Krishnavarmma 1! record 
that he was “famed for victory in many arduous wars, learned and 
modest”*. The Devagiri grant of his son Devavarmma calls him 
the pious great King of the Kadambas”, “a very jewel! among 
chieftains and excellent kings”, and adds the significant remark 
that “he acquired great wealth in bade” and “possessed the sole 
umbrella” 8 . The Birur plates of his son Vishnuvarmma, which 
yvere issued, as we have said above, in the reign of his brother 
Santivarmma, say that Krishnavarmma was “the sovereign of the 
southern region adorned with his outspread umbrella”’ All these 
inscriptions expressly state that Krishnavarmma performed the 
horse sacrifice. This is for the second time in Kadamba histo¬ 
ry that we come across a king that performs the horse sacrifice. It 
will be remembered that the first king of diis dynasty to perform 
this rite, symbolic of supreme power, was Mayuravarinma. Not 
even the great King Kakustha is anywhere said to have been ad- 
mitted to this unique honour. 

It was probably towards the end of his reign that Krishna- 
varinma suffered an irretrievable defeat at the hands of the Pal- 
lavas. One of the inscriptions of this Kadamba monarch found in the 
Devanagere Taluqua informs us that in a disastrous battle his army 
was totally defeated by the Pallava King, Nanakkasa. Sivananda- 
varmnia, whose country was thereby ruined, retired in consequence 
from the world and betook himself to a forest intent on leading a life 
of penance, prayer and solitude \ The result of this battle seems to 
be that Krishijavarmma remained till his death under the political 
tutelage of the Pallavas. For as we shall see in the next reign, his 
son Vishnuvarmma was installed on his throne by the Pallavas. 

It now remains for us to identify the two persons, mentioned 
in the inscription, namely Nanakkasa and Sivanandavarnimu 
Mr. Rice is of the opinion that the latter was perhaps another 
son of Knshnavarmma. According to the same authority the 
expression, “born in the family of the Kekayas,” suggests that 




I 
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E. C., V, Bl, 121. 

Fleet, Sanscrit and Old Canarese Inscriptions, I. A., VII, n. 34 The 
E ^ indicative of universal sovereignty. 
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;ie was born of the same mother as Vishnuvarmma l . The 
information, however, that is furnished by the inscription 
appears to contradict this view directly. For the epigraph says that 
ne was “of the Atreya gotra, born in the Soma-vam^a, born also in 
the family of the Kekayas”; whereas the Kadambas are described in 
all their records as of the Manavya gotra and sons of Haritl. 
How could the father and the son belong to two different gotras? 
Indeed it would be nearer the truth to say that ^ivanandavarmma 
was probably a close relation of Krishnavarmma, possibly a brother 
of the Kaikeya princess, he had married, it is not improbable that 
he was the governor of a province to the east of the Kadamba 
dominions and might have been responsible for the disaster above 
referred to \ The inscription describes him as being devoted to the 
feci of his father and mother. He is also reported to have been 
'‘charmed with heroism, courage, bravery, and valour/* and distin¬ 
guished by flattering attributes due to a succession of brave deeds . 

With regard to Nanakkasa we are told in the same record that 
he was the Pailava monarch that inflicted defeat on Krishna- 
t Varmma's army. But no monarch of this name is to be found in the 
list of the Pailava kings drawn from their inscriptions hitherto 
discovered. Kfishijavarrnma seems to have been more or less a 
contemporary of Skandavarmma If and his son Vishyugopa. The 
hitter is certainly out of the question, for as we have already 
observed, he was a weak ruler. Hence, we may conclude that the 
Pailava king that defeated Krishnavarmma was either Skanda- 
varmma, or a king belonging to one of the many branches of the 
Pailava::', whose inscriptions have not come down to us. 


< Wee, Mysore and Coorg, p. 24-25. 
• Of. Ibid. 

1 /?. C. f XI, Dg, 161. 


CHAPTER X 
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Vishnuvarmma 


IS rishnavarnuna was succeeded by his son Vishnuvarmma. The 
IV Birur plates of the latter tell us that he was the eldest son of 
Krishnavarmma 1 ; and according to the Bennahajji plates of his 
grandson Krishnavarmma II, “he was begotten by him (KCshna- 
varmma) on the daughter of Kaikeya”*. We may presume that 
Vishnuvarmma was the governor of a province, when he made the 
grant recorded in the Birur plates. 

Vishnuvarmma is said in his Hebbafa record to have been 
installed on his throne, “by §antivarmma, a Pallava king”*. We 
may deduce from this fact that, when Krishnavarmma died, Mrige^a- 
varmma or some other king of the elder branch of the Kadamba 
family tried to prevent Vishnuvarmma’s succession to his father’s 
throne; and Vishnuvarmma having appealed to his overlord, was 
helped by him. According to this theory the Pallava king §anti- 
varmma would be the successor and perhaps the son of Nanakkasa, 
who had routed Vishnuvarmma’s father. 

There are a few Kadamba inscriptions that give us an estimate 
of Vishnuvarmma’s ability as a ruler. The Bennahajji plates, above 
referred to, compare him to Vatsa Raja, Indra and Arjuna in the 
use of the bow and in the training of horses and elephants. The 
same plates also refer to his proficiency in Grammar and Logic 
His own BirOr plates record that he had distinguished himself by a 
“collection of hundred pious great works of merit, of hereditary 
fame for great bravery and valour gained in war”. The grant goes 


* E. C., VI, Kd, 162. 

* Ibid, V, BI, 121. 

> M. A. /?., 1925, p. 96. 

* E. C., V, ill, 121. 
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on to say that he was “the protector and proclaiiner of the 
excellent Brahman faith, kind to all, goodness like a moon, shining 
on the water-lilies, (viz.) the minds of the twice-born, the learned and 
his friends” 1 . The Hebbata grant of his says that “he had achieved 
victories against great odds in a number of battles”, that he had 
made “a proficient study of the Sastras and arts,” that he was 
an efficient ruler of his people” and that “he was a truthful and 
good Brahman”'. 

All these praises, excepting the one that proclaims his Brah¬ 
man faith, appear to be empty boasts. Vishnuvarmma does not 
impress us as a great monarch. The express mention in the same 
Hebbaja plates, issued in the fifth year of his reign, of the favour 
done to him by the Pallava King, would suggest that he was pro¬ 
bably a dependent of rhe Pallavas all his life. In fact a careful per¬ 
usal of this inscription will reveal that Vishnuvarmma is here de- 
nud on.- or the most important birudas, always applied to the Ka- 
damba monarclis. The inscription mentions only ihe bare name of 
Viahnuvarmina, while the grants of other kings never fail to prefix 
at least the title of ‘Maharaja’ before their names. 

It was probably at the accession of the young prince Ravi- 
varmma, the ruler of the northern kingdom, that Vishnuvarmma, 
thought that the time had possibly arrived for contesting the suc¬ 
cession to ihe throne of Vaijayanti with his relation Ravivarmma. 
He must have found a willing helper in his overlord Chandadaijda, 
the King of Kanchl, the successor and perhaps the son of Sariti- 
varimna, who probably believed that lie would thus be able to es¬ 
tablish his suzarei: ty over the whole of the Kadamba dominions 
and lestore the honour of his ancestors, defeated by Mrigi&n, Ra- 
vivarmma’s father. The (act that the Hebbata inscription of Vish- 
nuwirmma betrays considerable Ganga iufluence shows that the 
Gangas r.t this dme were friendly disposed towards the younger 
branch of the Kadamba family. It is therefore not unreasonable to 
i c that they also joined this coalition, hoping to retrieve the 
losses inflicted by the same Mrigesa. As we shall see later, this 
attempt was not successful. Ravivarmnia, in spite of his youth, came 
oat successful in the war and filled his chief adversary Vishtju- 
v.trjnma *. 


‘ 1C, VI, KU, lt>2 * M. A. R., 1925, p. 98. 

• fleet, lauscril trut old Cunarcsc Inscriptions, t. A., VI, p. HO. 


1 Ibid. 


CHAPTER XI 


Simhavarmma 


S imhavarmma was the son of Vishnuvarinnia No inscription of 
this King has come down to us, and therefore the little we know 
of him is derived from the Bennahajji plates of his son Krishija- 
varmma II. It is possible that after the defeat and death of his fa¬ 
ther Vishnuvarmma, Simhavarmma remained in an inferior position 
during the long reign of Ravivarmma. This perhaps partly ac¬ 
counts for the fact that there are no inscriptions of Simhavarmma. 

Simhavarmma is described in the Bennahajli plates as, “the 
Maharaja of the Kadambas, brave and skilled in many (branches of) 
learning” *. As he is called the Maharaja in this giant v/e may 
presume that he ruled as an independent king, but over a small 
kingdom. The second part of the praise, namely that he was skilled 
in many branches of learning, clearly shows that he was not a 
warrior, but devoted himself to private study. 

We said above that we do not possess any grantc of this King. 
From this it is also possible to deduce that his reign was a very 
short one. For even as petty ruler we would have had at least one 
grant if he had ruled for a longer period. 


< E.C., V, Bi, 121. 
« Ibid. 
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CHAPTER XII 




Mandhata Raja or Mandhatrivarmma 


M ai *dhatrivarmma was the son of Kumaravarmina. He was also 
, known as Mandhata Raja. A grant dated in the second year 
lls r '* l! ’ r n I ^5*™ Vaijayanti styles him Vijayasiva Mandhatri- 
vornma • His Shimoga plates issued in the fifth regnal year call 
him merely Mandhata RajaWe are however certain that both 
lhcse names refer to the same monarch. For not only do the names 
swun ' s,!nilar but the Slants also seem on palaeographical ground 
!.• belong to the same period. Moreover the Shimoga plates of this 
K "'K bear £ reat resemblance to the Hebbata plates of Vishnu- 
varmma'. Both these records begin like the Qanga grants with 
■'A'c.stf jitatn bbagavata, the only other grant with a similar 
beginning being the Bennur plates of Knshnavarmma II \ But it is 
dear from a careful comparison of the above three plates of Man- 
dhafnvannma and Vishijuvarmma with the one of Krishijavarmma 
mat the form of characters in which the former are written is 
MUde diff rent from those in which the latter are inscribed. This 

v i uld make Mandhatrivarmma a contemporary of Vishnuvarmma, 
.o'd not of Knshnavarmma. Furthermore a comparison of the 
Kudgere plate:, of Mandhatrivarmma with the other Kadamba in- 
scriptions then existing led Dr. Kielhorn to connect this monarch 
closely with Mpgesavarmma a “The characters”, savs lie, “are of 
Ho box-headed type of the southern alphabet, and in their general 

appearance, among Kadamba inscriptions, resemble most those of 


1 H. VI, p. 18; B. C, VII, Sk, 29. 

* M A R., 1910-11, p|,. 31 -3» 

Ibid., W*>, p. fJH. 

‘ *: c., v, hi, 2-tv 

I he llebtonta plate • o) Vishnuvarmma and the Shimoga plates of Man- 
dl ai.i had not been uinc'-veied at the time when Dr. Kielhorn wrote. 
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the Devagere plates of the fourth year and the Halsi plates of the 
Maharaja Mrigesavarmma. (hid. Ant., Vol. VII, p. 37 and Vol. VI, 
p. 24, plates)” 1 . Lastly the Hitnahebbagilu plates of the same 
Mrigesa are throughout similar to these Kudgere plates. The usual 
prefix vijaya-siva also occurs in the Hitijahebbagilu plates and 
both the inscriptions are described as Ppttikas i . It is evident 
therefore that Mandhatrivarmma was also a contemporary of Mri¬ 
gesavarmma. 

All this is calculated to prove our hypothesis that the Kadamba 
Empire at this time had already been dismembered and was ruled 
over by Mrigesavarmma, Vishnuvarmma and Kumaravarmma in the 
north, south and east respectively. It also shews that Santivarm- 
ma, Krishnavarmma, and Kumaravarmma were all brothers or at 
least very close relations, since only such could be appointed to 
the highly responsible posts of viceroys of the different parts of 
the Empire. 

We have said that the Kudgere plates of Mandhatrivarmma 
were issued from Vaijayanti or Banavasi. This fact seems to 
suggest that on the death of the King of Banavasi, his cousin Mri- 
geia, Mandhatrivarmma who was ruling at a short distance from 
this capital marched on the latter city and seized upon the throne. 
We know that Mrigesavarmma died an almost premature death , 
and his son, Ravivarmma, was perhaps a mere stripling at the time. 
Consequently Mandhatrivarmma could have his own way and lie 
usurped the throne. It is clear from the inscriptions that Mandha¬ 
trivarmma ruled over this kingdom for more than five years. His 
Shimoga plates are dated in the fifth year of his reign 4 . 

There are no other Kadamba inscriptions that speak of the 
successor of Mandhatrivarmma. It is possible that he died without 
an heir, or that when Ravivarmma came of age there followed a ci¬ 
vil war in the course of which Mandhatrivarmma was killed, and 
Ravivarmma ascended the throne of Vaijayanti by right. The latte 
conclusion is more probable, for perhaps it is because of this occu¬ 
rence that all the records of the Kadamba kings pass this branch 
over without any mention. Our knowledge of Kumaravarmma and 


' E. /., VI, p. 13. 

* E. C., VII. Sk, 29. Cf. Ibid., p. VI-VII 

3 The documents we have do not go beyond his eighth regnal year. 
« At. A. /?., 1910-11, pp. 31-35. 




lut son Mandhatrivarnma is derived from the two records mention¬ 
ed above, belonging to the latter. 

i'he Shimoga plates of this monarch say that this glorious 
Mandhata Raja raised the “banner in the shape of the fame acquired 
on many battlefields on which his scent-elephants in rut trampl¬ 
ed on the bodies of his enemies”*. Though at first sight this 
eulogium might strike us as a fitting record of the glories of Man- 
dhatrivarmma as a ruler, it must nevertheless be counted as an 
empty boast, as we know that this monarch was a usurper. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


Ravivarmma 


At the time of the death of Mandhatrivarmma, the throne of Ba- 
^ k navasi was again occupied by a representative of the main line 
of the Kadamba-Kula in the person ot Ravivarmma, Mrigeia’s son. 
who had been dispossessed of his rights by the intruder Mandhata. 
The new King seems to have come to the throne at a very early 
age. This prince being young, the Pallava and the Ganga Kings, 
who had been vanquished by his father Mrige^a, tried to retaliate 
by encroaching on the Kadamba territory. They also appear to 
have prevailed upon his relation Vishnuvarmma to make a bid for 
the sovereignty of the northern regions. But Ravivaimnia, as seen 
when narrating the history of Vishnuvarmma’s reign, rose equal 
to the occasion, defeated them all in battle, and even killed Vish¬ 
nuvarmma. “That mighty King/' says the epigraphical record 
“the Sun of the sky of the mighty family of the Kadambas, who 
having slain £rl Vishnuvarmma and other kings, and having con¬ 
quered the whole world, and having uprooted Chatidadanda, the 
Lord of Kailchi, had established himself at Pala&ka” ! The Halrd 
plates of his son Harivarmma record that Ravivarmma “acquired 
the regal power by the strength and the prowess of his own arm *. 

Ravivarmma had undoubtedly a long and prosperous teign 
The Nilambur plates of this'sovereign which were issued from 
Vaijayanti are dated in the fifth year of his reign *, i here are 


1 Fleet, Sanscrit and Old Canaresc Inscriptions, I. A. } VI, p. 30. Dr. Fle**t 
states that Vishnuvarmma was the Pallava king Vishriugopavarmnu. 
But it seems more likely that the king mentioned was Ravivannmy V 
contemporary, in the younger branch of the Kadamba family, the nun 
of Krishtiavarmma. 

* Fleet, Sanscrit and Old Cana rase Inscriptions, /. A., VI, p 32 

1 /•:. /., viu. p. i4« 



three sets of plates dated in the same reign from Pala^ika 1 , and 
t ie Ajjibad-Sirsi plates are dated in the 35th year of his reign*. 
!v being likely that he lived a few years more, after he made this 
grant, we might give 40 years as the possible extent of his reign 
ii.ere is nothing strange in this assumption for the simple reason 
Mat Ravivarmma ascended the throne when quite young. 

All the inscriptions of the Kadamba kings that speak of Ravi- 
varmma ..re unanimous in presenting him as"a truly great monarch. 
A set of Halsi plates of his son Harivarmma describes him as a King 
who possessed a blameless and mighty regal power that had been 
acquired by the strength of his own arm” 3 . His own Halsi grants 
tell ns that he “acquired good fortune by his excellence and forti¬ 
tude,” 1 and that he was “the Sun on the sky of the mighty family of 
the Kadambas” '. His Sirsi plates record that before his prowess 
(are) prostrate all , and apparently as if trying to compare him as 
warrior to the rear Kakusthavarmmaadd:“Similar to the great lead¬ 
er «m the armies of Kadamba” «. Ravivarmma is, in these inscriptions 
sa,d t0 have s,ain Vishnuvarmma and other kings and conquered 
:hc whole world 7 . This inscription does not mention the name of 
the Gangas, among the kings subdued by Ravivarmma. Yet it is 
possible that he extended his conquests to the territories of the 
(iangas, uprooted on a previous occasion by his father Mrigesa. In¬ 
deed the NilambQr plates of Ravivarmma seem to hint at this fact, 
is they contain a grant of two hamlets named Multagi and 
Malkavu. situated at a very short distance from Talakad.' the new 
capital of the Gangas*. We have said above that the possible 
u-ason why the Ganga king Harivarmma transferred his capital 
tr .in Ktivaliila (Kolar) to Taiakad was the encroachment of his 
enemies on the nort!. or north-west. It is possible that Ravi- 
vannma continued the war against the Gangas and after the 
dmcat oi the allies successfully attacked their new capital 
it i alakad. In no other way can one account for this grant 
I he fact that the plates are dated in the 5th regnal year of 


4 Fleet, o. c., pp. 27, 29, 30. 

* Progress Report, A. S. W . A. 1917-18. p. 35. 

* Fleet, o. c., p. 32. 

4 Ibid., p. 29. 

* Ibid., p. 30. 

11 f: /., XVI, p. 26H and note 4. 

Fleet, I. c., p. 30 


P / , VI/1, p. 147. 
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Ravivarrftnia confirms our statement that the Gangas were also im¬ 
plicated in the conspiracy to dethrone the young prince. 

All the inscriptions highly extol Ravivarmma’s extraordinary 
qualities of head and heart. In the Halsi grant of his brother Bha- 
nuvarmma, he is called “the pious Great King of the Kadambas l . 
His own Sirsi plates testify that he was “well-versed in states¬ 
manship” 2 . The Halsi plates of his son Harivarmma record that 
he was the touchstone to test the gold which was the mind o 
learned men, and that lie supported holy people with the wea 1 1 
he had amassed by just means 3 . The fact that he went to the ex¬ 
tent of supporting holy people and scholars is corroborated by his 
own Halsi and Nilambur grants. “The Lord Ravi”, the former le- 
marks, “established the ordinance at the mighty city of Palasika 
that ascetics should be supported during the four months of t ie 
rainy season; that the learned men, the chief of whom wasKumara- 
datta, should according to justice enjoy all the material substance 
of that greatness” 4 . The Nilambur inscription mentions a grant of 
two villages to a Brahman named Govindaswami, who had master¬ 
ed the Yajurvida , the purpose of the grant being the increase of 
his own merit 3 * . The Sirsi plates record another grant made by him 
to the temple of his beloved physician, the desamatya NTlakantha . 
The Halsi inscription above referred to records other ordinances 
established by him, including provision for the celebration, every 
year on the full moon day of the month Karttika (Oct.-Nov.), of the 
eight days festival of the god Jinendra 7 . The second Hal:;i recoid 
of Ravivarmma also mentions a grant made by him to the god Ji¬ 
nendra \ 

Thus loved by all his subjects Ravivarmma passed away after 
a long reign of 40 years. An inscription found in the Sorab Talu- 
qua seems to imply that, when Ravivarmma died, one of his queens 
became a safi, and was burnt with his body *. 


i Fleet, Sanscrit and Old Canarese Inscriptions , /. A, VI, p. 29. 

* £. /., XVI, p. 268. 

5 Fleet, o. c,, p. 32. 

* Ibid., p. 27. 

^ E. /., VU1, p. 148* 

« Ibid., XVI, p. 268, 

7 Fleet, o, c., p. 27. 

* Ibid., p. 30. 

* E. C.. VIII, Sb, 023. 


CHAPTER XIV 


Harivarmma 


R avivarmma was succeeded by his son Harivarmma. The 
rci 0 n of this sovereign seems to have been remarkably short. In 
lad his age, when he ascended the throne, was undoubtedly ripe, 
as the reign of his father was longer than usual. Moreover the 
three copper-plate grants that have come down to us do not go 
beyond his eighth regnal year. The one of Halsi dated in his fourth 
year records that “he was kindly disposed towards his subjects/” 
and had ‘‘acquired a sovereignty that was free from all troubles" 4 , 
hi fact the foes of the Kadamba Empire, as we have already seen, 
had so completely been vanquished during the long reign of the 
illustrious Ravivarmraa, that they dared not rise against his succes¬ 
sor at the beginning of his reign. The inscription next remarks 
that he, “pervaded the whole world with his fame” and again 
that he “cleft open the mountains, which were his enemies, by the 
blows of the thunderbolt, which was his own arm.” One feels that 
t'u Inst two praises are too poetic to be taken at their face value. 
Indeed on reading the second grant, also from Halsi, dated in the 
fifth year of his reign, one begins to doubt whether he was actually 
n great monarch. Unlike other grants it entirely thrusts into the 
back ground the donor while it grows eloquent on the achieve¬ 
ments of his fatl ;r Ravivarmma. It is satisfied with saying that 
Haiivarmma was “a moon to the blue lotuses, that were the hearts 
of his own subjects,” while it bestows a long litany of praises on 
RtVMvarrnma. It speaks of the latter as one, “who possessed a 
blameless artd mighty regal power that had been acquired by the 
strength and prowess of his own arm; who was the touchstone to 


’ 1 i* '•!. .Vmrw rit wit! OUt Catmicsit Inscriptions, /. A., VI, p. 31. 


test the gold, which was the minds of the learned people; who had 
manifested his victory over his passions by freeing himself from 
lust and other such enemies; who supported holy people with the 
wealtli that he had amassed by just means, and whose pure fame 
was spread abroad over the surface of the earth, and who was the 
Great King of the Kadambas...”*. This clearly shows :bat 
Harivarmma if not exactly a weakling, was never as great a mon¬ 
arch as his father. 

Harivarmma was the last King of the elder branch of the Ka- 
damba family. For immediately after this monarch we find Krish¬ 
navarmma II, the representative of the younger branch, on the 
throne of Vaijayanti 8 . Possibly Harivarmma died without an heir 
and appointed Krishnavarmma as his successor, in order to unify 
and strengthen the Kadamba Empire. This indeed appears a 
plausible compromise intended to put an end to the unfriendly 
relations existing between the two branches of the same family, 
which were tending to undermine the power of the Kadamt-a- 
Kula. 

But an epithet used in one of the inscriptions of the same 
Krishnavarmma seems to contradict this theory. Krishrjavarmma 
is said in the record to have acquired the wealth of his kingdom 
by his own strength and valour 3 . This would probably imply 
that Krishnavarmma renewed the hereditary feud, and in the war 
that followed Harivarmma lost both his life and his kingdom. 

In this Krishnavarmma was most likely helped by the rebellion 
of Puliki^i I in the northern part of Harivarmma’s kingdom. We 
referred above to the suggestion of Dr. Fleet that Jayasiriiha an ' 
Ranaraga, the first members of the Chalukya family, wcr. pro¬ 
bably in the employ of the Kadamba emperors in their northern 
dominions ‘. The advantageous position which they held undei 
the Kadambas seem to have slowly paved the way for the final in¬ 
dependence of the Chalukyas in the time of Pulikesi I. The latter, 
if is evident, took advantage of the weakness of Harivarmma and 
declared himself an independent sovereign over the northern pro- 
vinces of the Kadamba Empire, of which he was presumably the 
chief administrative official. Indeed the fact that he made Biidami 
which is situated exactly in the centre of the northern provinces ot 

* Ibid., p. 32. * E. I., XVI, p. 271. 

* E. C., V, Bl, 121. 

4 Fled, Kananse Dynasties, p. 343. 
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nc Kadatnba kingdom, his capitalplainly indicates that by this 
insurrection Harivarmma lost the entire northern part of his king- 
dom *. 

Though the Chalukyas shook off the yoke of Kadamba sup- 

■ u iacy. the Sendrakas nevertheless remained faithful to their over- 
' rds. A copper-plate inscription of Harivarmma avers that the 
Sendrakas were at this time the feudatories of the Kadambas. 
1 he inscription records the grant of a village called Marade, at the 
request of 3hanu3akti, for the use of the holy people and for the 
purposes of the celebrations of the rites of the temple to the Sra- 
ma^is, who were a congregation of Jaina religious mendicants. 
Bhanusakti is styled in the record as “the glory of the family of the 

“ s h , ‘ recortl says nollli "g more about this dynasty. 

It p-obable that they had been reduced to submission during the 

? ° r ' 0US / eig " of Kakusthavarmma, or of his son Santivarmma and 
emamed as (..ependants of the Kadambas till the decline of their 
power. That the Kadambas had subordinate rulers under them is 
made evident by the Talagunda record of Santivarmma which re- 
™ that the latter was adorned by the acquisition of three 
, u ' . r ,ls we have understood to mean that Santivarmma 
imposed his suzerainty on three neighbouring dynasties. One of 
, , SC ^ .families was evidently the Sendrakas, who are spoken 

fie first time in the above mentioned inscription of Hari- 
vartnma. 

Harivarmma, though not a great monarch in the military sense 
c nevertheless one who had the welfare of his sub- 

J . ; ' °" eofh,s Halsi grants tells us that he was like 

X^ 00 T^ b £ e V ,f f " SeS ’ that were the hearts of all his 

■ ; ; The SangoM plates of his mention that he had been, 

L 'i'" ’ a vow l o( Protecting the subjects-. The three 
uanib that have come down to us are a clear proof that no deserv¬ 
ing person or institution ever escaped his notice. 
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r-L ; 0, ' vca —Dubrcuil, Ancient History of Hie Dcct 
leef, Sanskrit and Old Cunarese inscriptions, /. / 
• • C., VII, Sk, 176. 
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CHAPTER XV 


Krishnavarmma II 


L^rislinavarmnia II was the son and successor of Simhavarmma. 
"■^He is described in his own Bennahajji plates as having “acquir¬ 
ed the wealtli of his kingdom by his heroism” 4 . This may perhaps 
refer to the restoration by him of the fallen fortunes of his family. 
In fact the Sirsi plates of the same monarch remark that he “gained 
fame and the fortune of royalty by virtue of his successes in many 
battles.” The record further states that he was anointed at Vaijayanti 
“during a horse-sacrifice” *. From this we may conclude that 
Krishnavarmma revived the feud of his forefathers and having 
conquered Harivarmma, the last representative of the elder branch 
of the Kadambas, ascended the throne at Vaijayanti. Furtherinoie 
the fact that Krishnavarmma performed the horse-sacrifice would 
show that he gradually became so powerful as to impose his over¬ 
lordship on the neighbouring rulers. This is clearly indicated 
in his Bermiir plates, where Krishnavarmma is represented as 
making a grant of the village of Pelmadi in the Sendraka-visliaya 
to the god Mahadeva in the Inguna village, after having set out on 
a military expedition from Vaijayanti 3 . The inscription does not 
tell us against whom this campaign was undertaken. However it 
is possible to conclude that as the grant was made in the SSndraka- 
vishaya the expedition was directed against the latter. It is not 
unreasonable to suppose that during the confusion that was occas¬ 
ioned by the civil war between Krishtjavarmma and Harivarmma 


‘ E. C., V, Bl, 121. 
> E. /., XVI, p. 271. 
* E. C., V, Bl, 245. 



l’i ’ Sendrakas renounced their allegiance to the Kadatnbas and as- 
b; rtul their independence. Accordingly when Krishnavarmma had 
securely established himself on the throne at Vaijayanti, he proceed- 
d against them; and the fact that he celebrated the horse-sacrifice 
would show that he succeeded in this campaign. 

This important event seems to have taken place after the 
seventh and before the 19th year of his reign in which his six plates 
are dated. For the Bennahalli plates which are dated in his seventh 
regnal year do not allude to this event at all. 

It Is not improbable that in the struggle with Harivarmma, 
Krishnavarmma was helped by the Gangas, who had always be- 
friended this branch of the Kadamba family. The Ganga influence 
d his court is evidenced by the departure from the traditional style 
ir which the Kadamba grants are inscribed. For instance, the 
contents of his Bonnur plates differ in some singular respects from 
ne* Ben; ahalp plates 1 . “They oegin", says Mr. Rice, “as do most of 
the Ganga plates, with Jitam bhagavata and “the Swasti is 
opposite the third line" *. 

F ils friendship between these two ruling families perhaps cul¬ 
minated in the marriage of Krishnavarmma’s sister to Tadangala 
AUkliiav. , the King of the Gangas 3 . 

Krishnavarmma, as it is plain from what has been said, was a 
remarkably successful monarch. The grant of his grandson 
Bhfrgivaniima call:; him: “A sun in the firmament of this (Kadamba) 
ta-ui y'‘ All the grants of his nephew, the Ganga King Avinlta, 
Accord (o him the same h nour n His own BennahaHi plates record 
that li * was 4 skilled in rightly protecting his subjects’’ \ which 
would pwhaps imply that during his reign the country was rendered 
s ite from the invasions of foreign kings. The Bennur plates appear 
to conlnm this supposition. I e,r they speak of him as “protecting 
In subjects," and style him ‘the destroyer of his enemies in the 
Hie same record also bears witness to his generosity. 
M von as in the Yud'iisthiras’s palace," says it, “so in his,thousands 
of Brahmans were daily fed in comfort" 8 . 


r r - v W, m * E . C., V, Inti od., p. III. 

' For tin) dlHcussion of thia event the reader is kindly reffered to the 
next chapter. 

* M A ft., 1018. p 40. 

r< c * h ‘ r C , XI, Bit, 141; Nl, «f); E. C., XU, Ml, 110. 
t . L , V 121. 1 f , C., V, 31, 245, * Ibid. 


CHAPTER XVI 


A Marriage between the Gangas 
and the Kadambas 


sphere are many inscriptions of the Ganga kings of Mys-.n that 
* speak of a marriage alliance between the Kadamba anti {lie 
Ganga royal families. Some inscriptions of King Avirnta record that 
he was the son of Kongani-Mahadhiraja by the be loved sister of 
the Kadamba King Krishnavarmma *. The grants describe Krishna- 
varmma as the “sun in the firmament of the Kadamba family’’. Rut 
there are no clues in the record to enable one to ascertain who this 
Krishnavarmma was, whether he was the first king of that name or 
his great-grandson 5 . We have therefore to fall back upon two 
hints we discover in the contemporary inscriptions in order to ar¬ 
rive at a satisfactory solution of this riddle. The first is the inscrip¬ 
tion of the Ganga King ^ripurusha discovered at Hall-ur, that gives 
S. 710 or A. D. 788 as the year of the grant. From the tudv of two 
other inscriptions of the same ^rtpurusha, we conclude that the 
year 18S A. D. was the 62nd year of his reign s . 

The second clue is that the Ganga King DurvinTta was the fa¬ 
ther-in-law of Pulikesi II 1 * * 4 . The former, it is evident, had a v ety long 
reign; for the Gummareddipura plates are dated in the fortieth year 
after his accession to the throne \ it is also likely that he was 


1 E. C., I, p. 51; At. A. /?., 1924, p. 68; Ibid., 1925, p. 88. 

* lit the Al. A. R. for the year 1924, pp. 17-18, KrlBhiuvarimiu II is 

said to be the brother of Avinita's mother. The reasons there 
pointed out seem to be purely chronological. 

^ E. C. t VI, Mg, 30; Ibid., IV, Ng, 85; M. A. R., 1018, p. 42. 

4 E. C., VIII, Nr, 35. Cf. Venkataramai .tya, Dnrvim'iu and l' '/ iirrnufi v u 

Trivent, I, pp. 112-120. * M. A. R. p 1012. para» 6W>. 
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part!) a contemporary of KTrttivarmma. We are sure that he was 
fully contemporary with Pulikesi. Some years after the latter’s 
death, he restored his grandson, Vikramaditya, the third son of 
Pulikesi, to his hereditary throne *. 

Now we know from the Aihole inscription that Pulikesi H sub¬ 
dued the Kadambas. The inscription however does not mention the 
name of the Kadamba king defeated on this occasion. 

Among the later Kadamba grants made in the beginning of the 
7th century we have one of Maharaja Bhogivarmma. The inscrip¬ 
tion says that he was “the acquirer of an extensive kingdom by 
the strength of his own arm” *. This may be taken to mean that 
Maharaja Bhogivarmma re-established the supremacy of the Kadam¬ 
bas, lost perhaps in the time of his predecessor. In fact we know 
from the Chiiukya grants that KTrttivarmma, the father of Pulikesi, 
subjugated the Kadambas. The same Aihole inscription of Pulikesi 

ays that Kirttivarmma_was “the night of doom to_the Kadam- 

i'as" \ The grant of Adityvarmma, the son of Pulikesi, records 
hat Kirttivarmma established the banner of his fame at Banavasi 4 . 
It is very probable that the Kadamba king who was defeated on 
this occasion was Ajavarmma, Bhdgivarmma’s father. It cannot be 
Krishnavnrmma, the father of Ajavarmma, for he is described in the 
inscription of Bhogivarmma as “a sun in the firmament of this (the 
Kadamba) family" \ which undoubtedly means that he augmented 
the glory of the Kadamba dynasty; while there are no epithets 
whatever to qualify Ajavarmma. 

Furthermore we know from the Aihole inscription that when 
Mangale4a tried to secure the succession after his death forhisown 
son, there ensued a bitter discord and a civil war between him and 
Pulikesi. This so weakened the central government that all the 
feudatory kings rose in rebellion and asserted their independence. 
Thus it is possible that “when the whole world was enveloped by 
the darkness of enemies’’", which spelled disaster to the Empire, 
Bhogivarmma also renounced his allegiance to the Chalukyas. The 


1 f. C., VIII, Nr, .'15. Cf. Venkataramanaya, o. c. 

• M. A. R., 1918, p. 42. 

; El. VI, p. 8. 

• l icet, Sanskrit and Old Canarese Inscriptions, I. A., XI, p. 68. 
4 M A. R., HMtt, I. c. 

• Meet, Sanskrit arid Old Cana rest Inscriptions, I. A., V, p. 72. 
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Tagare plates, as seen above, call him “an acquirer of an extensive 
kingdom by the strength of his own arm” *. This seems to prove 
that Bhogivarmma recovered part of the Empire lost by his father, 
and with it the independence of his own kingdom. In fact the cam¬ 
paign of Pulikesi against Banavasi, directed as it was in the first 
years of his reign, suggests that it was undertaken in order to re¬ 
conquer the former possessions of his family. 

We are now in a position to understand that DurvinTta, Puli- 
kesi and Bhogivarmma were all contemporaries. DurvinTta, as we 
know from the Ganga inscriptions 2 , was the son of Avinita. Hence 
this Avinita seems to have been a contemporary of Ajavaimma. 
Avinita, who had also a long reign 3 , seems to have ruled in the 
time of his uncle Krishnavarmma as well. In his Mercara copper¬ 
plates Avinita calls himself ‘‘the beloved sister’s son of Krishna¬ 
varmma Mahadhiraja” 4 . This shows that Krishnavarmma was then 
reigning, or at most had reigned a few years before. It is possible 
to deduce from this that Krishnavarmma’s reign was synchronic 
with that of Madhava II, the father of Avinita. 

Now as regards the first point, we find tiiat the inscription of 
Sripurusha is dated S. 710 or 788 A. D. He seems to have had a 
very long reign, because, as stated above, the year 788 corresponds 
to the 62nd year of his reign. This calculation gives 728 A. D. as 
the year that witnessed his accession to the throne. We may sup¬ 
pose that his father Sivamara and his grand-father Bhuvikrama 
reigned in the first quarter of the eighth century (700-728). Blr.tvi • 
krama’s father SrTvikrama must have reigned therefore in the fourth 
quarter of the seventh century (675-700), and the latter’s fat her 
Mu3hkara in the third quarter of the same century (650-675). Wc 
have seen above that DurvinTta, who was the father of Mushkara, 
reigned for an exceptionally long period. The Gummareddipura 
plates are in fact dated in the 40tli year of his reign, and it is pos¬ 
sible that he lived a few years more. It is not improbable thin he 
was the contemporary of Mangale^a, Pulikesi a d Vikramaditya. 
He may have reigned therefore for full half a century, say f»om 6 0 
till 653 A. D. or thereabout. The dates assigned to these monarch* 
by antiquarians of repute are in perfect agreement with theclmum* 

1 AT. A. A 5 ., 1918, 1 . c. 

* E. C., VIII, Nr, 35; XU, Ml, 110; I. A., XIV, p. 229. 

n His Dodda-Uallapur grant Is dated In (he 291 li year of his reie.i'# 

* E. C., IX, Dv, UK; //. C., /, p. 51. 
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logy we have adopted for DurvinTta. We said above that he was 
the father-in-law of Pulikesi II. He must therefore have been older 
th n Pulikesi, to have a daughter of marriageable age to be given 
in wedlock to the Chalukya King. Both Mr. Rice and Dr. Fleet 
agree in the opinion that Pulikesi reigned between 609 and 642 
A. D. DurvinTta may have come to the throne some time before 
Pulikesi and as he helped his grandson Vikramaditya, the son of 
Pulikesi, in re-gaining his ancestral kingdom, his reign must have 
extended till the year 655, at which date we begin to feel that the 
position of Vikramaditya on the throne was safe 1 . The Gummared- 
dipura plates which are dated in the 40th year of his reign form the 
internal evidence to show that his reign was really a very long one. 
We may therefore rightly conclude that his reign lasted from the 
year 600 till the year 653 A. D. or thereabout. 

Ilis father AvinTta seems similarly to have had a very long 
reign. Several inscriptions state that he was crowned, when an 
infant on his mother’s lap *; and the Dodda-Bajlapur grant is dated 
in the 29th year of his reign 3 . We may suppose that he reigned for 
a further period of 10 or 11 years and accordingly his reign lasted 
for about 40 years. Indeed, there is no reason to suppose that lie 
died at the age of 29 or 30 years. AvinTta would consequently have 
reigned hom 560 down to 600 A. D. 

Madhava II, the father of AvinTta, probably reigned from 535 
to 500 A. D., which would make him a contemporary of Krishhna- 
varmma II. 

It seems it could therefore be taken as proved, both chronolo¬ 
gically and by refeiring to the events of history, that the Kadamba 
King Krishnavarmma II and the Ganga King Tadangala Madhava 
were contemporaries. We should now remember that both the 
Kadamba and the Ganga kings ruled over Mysore, the one in the 
north and the other in the south, and in consequence they were 
neighbour. It stands to reason, therefore, that it was the sister 
< i KivJuiavarrnma II whom Madhava married. It is absolutely 
impossible that Tadangala Madhava who was a contemporary of 


» Kice, Mysore and Coorg , p. 63. 

i H C. t X, Mr, 72. This inscription 9ays that he ‘'obtained the honours of 
t)n> kingdom on the couch of the lap of Ids divine mother”. Ibid., IX, 
t>D, W etc. Cf. Jouveau-Dubreuil, Ancient History of the Deccan, p. 
KJb. 

* Ibid . !X, DB, 67 
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Krishnavarmnia IJ, should have married the sister of Krishnavarm- 
ma 1, the great-grandfather of the second King of the same name. 

Finally at least one of the titles given to Krishnavarmma II is 
similar to that given to the King Krishnavarmma who is said in the 
Ganga plates to be the mother's brother of AvinTta. Ail the Ganga 
plates call Krishnavarmma “a sun in the firmament of the 
Kadamba family" 1 . The same expression is met with in the Ta- 
gare plates of Bhogivarmma, the grandson of Krishnavarmma 11, 
wherein tile latter is described as “a sun in the firmament of this 
(the Kadamba) family" *. 

We may therefore conclude by stating that the Kadamba 
King Krishnavarmma who married his sister to the Ganga King 
Madhava was Krishnavarmma II, and not Krishnavarmim I, as 
stated by Mr. Rice and others. 




1 E. C., I, p. 51, etc. 

* M. A. R., 1918, p. 40. 
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CHAPTER XVII 




Ajavarmma 


I^rishfiavarmma was succeeded by his son Ajavarmma. We have 
r.o inscriptions of this King, from which we deduce that 
!,,s re ’2 n was very short. It is also possible to conclude from the 
ice of inscriptions that he occupied an inferior position all his 
lu'e in i. c! t c grant of his son Bhogivarmma seems to imply this 
as it dues not give the title Maharaja to Ajavarmma'. 

1 hese are ieal facts, which are nevertheless not easily 
explained after the study of the glorious reign of Krishnavarmma 
H, Aj. varmma s father. How could the Empire descend so suddenly 
<o this state? Perhaps some Chalukya inscriptions will enlighten 
u "H ( - e point. Thus we are told in some of the Chalukya inscrip- 
t ; ins that Klrttivarmma the father of Pulike^iII, subjugated the Ka- 
tl'in h:;. . Thu Aiiiole inscription of Pulikesi II says that Kirttivarmma 
>vns the “night of doom to. .the Kadambas” The grant of Adit- 
yavarmma, the sou of Pulikesi records that Klrttivarmma established 
H u banner of his fame at Banavasi The Yewur tablet inscription 
avers that he was “the axe to sever the column which was the 
famous and mighty Kadambas" 4 . It is very probable that the Ka- 
d.unba King that was defeated on this occasion was Ajavarmma. It 
c.unni I) Kiislinavanmna, the father of Ajavarmma, for the reasons 
given above would not admit this fact". If this defeat look place at 
di( lie tinning of Ajavarmma’ reign, the obscurity of this monarch 
Is explained without much difficulty. It is most likely that through¬ 
out hi, life he remained a simple Mahamand deg vara, under the 
(. hntukyas. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


Bhogivarmma 


B hogivarmma succeeded his father Ajavarmma. We have 
already noticed that in the reign of the latter the Kadambas iiad 
met with reverses and had become the feudatories of the Clialuk- 
yas. Accordingly when Bhogivarmma caineto the throne, he found 
the fortunes of his family at a very low ebb. 

But Bhogivarmma was a man of indefatigable energy. He tried 
all means in his power to restore the dynasty to its pristine glory. 
An epigraphical record of his reign enthusiastically chronicles that 
lie acquired “an extensive kingdom by the strength of his own arm, 
and “subdued his enemies” 4 . In this arduous task of restoring the 
Kadamba power, Bhogivarmma also seems to have been helped by 
good fortune on many occasions. Thus it was probably in the 
course of the civil war between Mangale^a and his nephew Pulikesi 
when “the whole world was enveloped by the darkness of anemic c , 
that Bhogivarmma freed the Kadamba Empire from the Chalukya 
yoke. He ruled as an independent monarch during the pciiod of 
anarchy and confusion. 

Bhogivarmma’s success however was short-lived. For as soon 
as Pulike^i was free from troubles at home, he started a campaign 
which had for its object the recovery of lost territories y . He laid 
siege to the city ofVaijayanti and stormed the citadel in spite of the 
stout resistance offered by the Kadamba garrison. “When he was 
besieging VanavasV’ says the Aihole inscription, which for agiu c 


1 

2 

3 


.242 I . I 


VI. A. /?,, 1918, p. 42. # _ fI|| 

♦leet, Sanscrit and Old Canarese Inscriptions, /. A., vm, p. 

»itlUcesi started to conquer these territories alter the defeat of Appayikn 
and Oovinda, mentioned in the AUio. • inscription. Cf. /•• /•. VI, p. 
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has the rows of hcnisa birds that sport on the high waves of the 
Var A da as their play-place and which by its wealth rivalled the city 
of the gods, that fortress on land, having the surface of the earth 
ill around covered with the great sea of his army, to the looker-on 
seemed at < icc converted into a fortress in the water” l 2 3 . It is 
possible that Bhogivarmma withhis son Vishnuvarmma perished in 
the battle, for with him the first Kadamba dynasty practically 
becomes extinct. 

!t is clear from the epigraphical records that during his brief 
rule, Bhogivarmma raised his kingdom to a position of eminence 
among the neighbouring principalities. It is recorded in the Aihole 
inscription that the city of Banavasi “by its wealth rivalled the 
city of the gods.” Bhugivarmma's pwn Tagare plates affirm that he 
possessed '‘many enjoyment of various kinds procured by victory 
over enemies” f . 

We possess by a lucky accident a pleasing description of the 
city of Banavasi at this period from the pen of the Chinese pilgrim 
Hiucn Tsiang. He visited Banavasi, which he calls Kong-kin-na-pu- 
lu \ after the defeat and death of Bhogivarmma at the hands of the 


1 E. /., VI, pp.9-10. 

2 At. A. R . 1918, p. 40. 

3 The identificatiou of Kong-kin-im-pu-lo (Konkanapura) of Hiuen Tsianc 

with Bd lav'isi was first suggested by Mons. Saint Martin; bat it was 
never a.copied by the scientific world. Cf. Watters, On Yuan Chwang's 
Travels in India. iJ, p. 238. Nevertheless this identification seems to 
be accurate. For the direction in which the pilgrim travelled from the 
South to Mr>-hn-ia~ch‘a or Pulikesi’s kingdom seems to suggest that 
he crossed the kingdom of the Kadambas of which Banavasi was the 
cap it \|. Secondly, the fact mentioned in his narrative that he proceeded 
northwards fmm the city of Konkanapura before entering the Mo-ho- 
l v-ci-'a ounti v indicates that the city was in the south. This makes It 
Impossible t:> j ’entity it with Gua, which is in the west. Thirdly, the 
eery name of the citv shews that it was the chief city of Southern Kon- 
kan, where mrc was then no other citv as important as Banavasi. 
Finally the Chinese pilgrim’s assertion that the city of Konkanapura 
' was bordered by forests on the north and the south perfectly agrees 
with the geographical surroundings of Banavasi. Even in later cen- 
rini4*ri this city H-ems in have bourne the name of Kongunapura, for an 
bis, ription • < (lie r; inJa chieftain Cliavunda 11, dated in A. D. 1102-3. 

• •• I oi . ,u • a apparently '.he capital of the Banavasi. country, 
Hayve, which always constituted the Kadamba 
Wr.r/iV and Old Canarese Inscriptions, J. ft. S. 
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Clialukya King Pulikesi. The reason for this conclusion is that 
Hiuen Tsiang in his account of Pulikesi and his capital, which ho 
visited shortly afterwards, refers to the defeat of the great king 
Harsha by the former l * . Now we know from the Aihole inscription, 
which gives Pulikesi’s conquests in chronological order, that the 
victory over Harsha was gained by Pulikesi after he hac! subdued 
the Kadambas. Furthermore the Chinese pilgrim, while descjibing 
Konkanapura does not at all allude to the ruler of this kingdom. 
This evidently shows that the kingdom had no king at this time, as 
it had been conquered by Pulikesi and annexed to his kingdom. 

To return to the narrative, from the Dravida country Hiucii 
Tsiang proceeded to the Konkanapura kingdom. He describes the 
country as being 5000//and its capital about 30// in circuit-. 
The land was very fertile and rich in vegetation. It was regularly 
cultivated and produced large crops. The disposition of the peo¬ 
ple, he continues, was ardent and quick. They loved !ear mg a id 
esteemed virtue and talent. There were several Buddhist monaster¬ 
ies in the country. In the capital, close to the royal palace was a 
large monastery with about 300 monks who were all men of disriac- 
tion. The convent had a great vihara more than a hundred feet \n 
height, it contained a precious tiara of Buddha, which was nearly 
two feet high, adorned with gems and enclosed in a case; ori to¬ 
days it was exhibited and worshipped. In the temple of another mon¬ 
astery near the capital was a sandalwood image of Maitreya made 
by the Arhat Wavimgatikoti. Near the capital on the north side 
was a wood of Tala trees about thirty//round, and within the 
wood a stupa round which according to local tradition, lour former 
Buddhas had walked for exercise. To the east of the capital was 
another, which had associations with the Buddha’s preaching. 
Near the capital on the south-west f \vas a sty pa said to have be n 
built by A^oka, on the spot where Srutavihisatikoti made miracul¬ 
ous exhibitions and had many converts. Not far from this \ lace 
there were remains of a monastery built by the ame Arhat 3 * 5 . 


1 I3eal, Buddhist Records'of i he Western World , II, pp. '>56-251. 

1 We cannot estimate the extent of the kingdom from these figmes. foi the 

//, which has been taken as the unit of measure, differs In different 

places in China. 

5 Beal , Buddhist Records of the Western World, II, pp. Waiters 

On Yunn Chivung's Travels in India, II, pp. 237 238. 


CHAPTER XIX 


Madhuvarmma 


It is evident from the Chalukyan lecords that Pulike^i Il’s reign 
* ended in a disaster. The Kuram plates ot the time of the Paliava 
King Paramesvaravarmrna I relate that Narasiiiihavarnnna I, one of 
his predecessors, completely vanquished the army of Pulike^i who 
had invaded the Tamil countries, in the battles of Pariyala, Mani- 
nian^ala and Suramara*. Shortly afterwards Narasiiiiha, having de¬ 
cided to lead a counter-invasion into the Chalukya territory, equipped 
•m expeditionary foice and entrusted it to the command of fsiru- 
Toi;da, otherwise known as Paranjoti *. It may be ascertained from 
other Paliava records that the latter marched against the Chalukya 
capital and “defeating the host of his enemies took from tiiem the 
pillar of victory, standing in the centre of Vatapi” According to 
the above-mentioned Kuram plates the Pal lavas laid waste Badanii, 
and it is not unreasonable to suppose that Pulike^i II was killed 
on this occasion 1 . During the interval between this expedition 
(assigned by Dr. Fleet to A. D. 642) 6 and the accession of Vikra- 
mftditya I, his son, there was absolute chaos prevailing in the em¬ 
pire of the Chalukyas. 

During this period of Chalukya decline, Karnataka would 
seem to have been invaded and partly annexed by the Valabhi 
dynasty of Gujerat. This is shown by a viragal'’ found at the vil¬ 
lage of (jaddemane in Sagar faiuqua, which commemorates the 

< s. l. I, p. 152. 

» Cf. Qopalan, History of the Pa I lavas of Kanchi, p. 08. 

3 6' < II, p. 508, v. 11; Ibid., I. p. 155; E. Ill, p. 280. 

* Cl. SiiUtli, Oxford History of India, p. 207. 

I ltd, Hanarese Uynastic j, p. M) 

* Af. A. R , 1021, |.. 83. 
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death of one Pettani Satyanka, a commander in the army of Siladi- 
tya, a title commonly applied to the Valabhi kings l . This Sat¬ 
yanka is said to have been slain in a battle with a King called Ma- 
hendra who is indentified with Mahendravarmma 1, of the Pallava 
family 2 . But the identification is not accurate; for Mahendravarm¬ 
ma I having reigned from A. D. 600-630 was the contemporary of 
Pulikesi II in the early part of his rule; and accordingly we will 
be forced to the absurd conclusion that the kingdom of Pulikesi 
was overrun by the Valabhis in the heyday of the Chalukya 
power :t . Hence it is more reasonable to identify Mahendra with 
the second Pallava King of that name. This would imply that on 
the death of the great King Narasiriiha, which occurred somewhere 
after A. D. 650, the Valabhi King, taking advantage of the change 
of rulers, invaded the Pallava territory. He inflicted a crushing 
defeat on Mahendravarmma II and made himself master of the 
northern part of the Pallava dominions, which had lately been 
annexed by Narasimha after defeating and killing Pulikesi. This 
fact will probably explain the obscurity of Mahendravarmma 
11, about whom the Pallava inscriptions say practically nothing. 

i He has been wrongly identified in the Report with Harshavardbana ol Ka- 
nauj. The latter never succeeded in penetrating to the south of Re va, 
i. e. the Narbada, where Pulikesi’s armies were encamped. Cf. Fleet, 
kanarese Dynasties, p. 350; E. VI, p. 10; l. A. f V, p. 72. Further, the 
defeat inflicted on Harsha by Pulikesi, as recorded in the Alhole in¬ 
scription, was so great that he would not have ventured on one moi e 
campaign to the south. An earlier expedition than the one mentioned 
by Hiuen Tsiang and the Aihole inscription is likewise out ot ques¬ 
tion, since Harsha had to contend against many enemies before he 
made his position secure in northern India. Hence the eulogy ot Ma- 
yura, the supposed father-in-law of Bana, in which it is stated that 
Kuntala, Chola and Kanchi were among the countries defeated by 
Harsha, is not to be taken seriously. It can only be regarded ns a 
“praise with conventional style of a poet given to punning and with¬ 
out any historical accuracy". J. R . A. S., 1926, p. 487. However, it 
may be argued that Siladitya is a title also used in connection with 
Harsha. But against this we have the undisputed fact that Harsha is 
always called in the southern inscriptions ‘Sri Harsha* and never ‘Sri 
Siladitya’. 

- M. A. /?., 1923, p. 83. 

a Nor can it be maintained that this Invasion took place during the period 
of anarchy and confusion following the civil war between Pulikesi II 
and Mangalesa. For if that was the case, the Aihole ii’nsoilplion 
which mentions the appearance of two invaders, Appayika and Cio- 
vlnda, at this time would certainly have added the name of the t ' d 



Who this Valabhi King was it is not easy to say. However, 
there is a Valabhi King who is described in the records as the “lord 
oi the earth, whose (/. e. earth’s) two breasts are the Sahya and Vin- 
dhya mountains whose tops clothed in black clouds appear like 
(her) nipples” F Now it is well known that the Sahyadri mountains 
stand for the Western Ghauts, and the whole passage may be taken 
to indicate his territories which stretched far beyond Karnataka. 
This King was Sri Derabhatta also called Siladitya. 

It is possible that on the retirement of the Paliavas to the 
south, Madhuvarmtna, the last scion of the early Kadamba branch, 
carved foi himself an independent kingdom around the ancestral 
capital of Banavasi. There is an inscription of this King in the 
Shikarpur taluqua which contains a grant made to a Brahman named 
Naiayaiia&rmma\ This record gives us no clue to establish the 
relationship between him and the other Kadamba kings whom we 
have spoken about. But there can be no doubt regarding the fact 
that he belonged to the same family as the latter. Mr. Rice places 
this iccord on palaeographical grounds in A. D. 500. But this 
reason alone is not sufficient to make us certain about the date. At 
any rate it shows that the record belonged to the time of the first 
dynasty of the Kadambas. Furthermore the inscription contains the 
specific titles of the early Kadambas, namely “who were purified 
by meditation on Svami-Mahasena and the group of mothers, of 
iVtUiavya*gdtra and HaritiputrasF’ Finally this is the only Kadamba 
King who is not genealogically connected with the other kings of 
the same family. Accordingly these details might suggest that he 
was a son cither of Bkogivarmma or of Vishnuvarmma, who, we 
have supposed, perished with the former. 

M.idhuvarmma seems to have ruled without interference for a 
to .v years down to the days that witnessed the accession of Puli- 
kejli’s son Vikramaditya. This King with the help of his grand-father 
the (janga Xing Durvinita, eventually re-established the supremacy 
of the ChalukyasF Vikramadiiya, as soon as his position on the 
throne was secure, started conquering the lost territories of his 
lather. One of the kings whom he completely routed and presum- 


• jVund.u a. three Valabhi Copper-plates with Remarks, J.B.B.R.A.S., XI, 

\> ra. R. /, i, p. 91. 

/•. C, VJflp Sk, 06 . 

* Cf VenluiCu am u.aiya, Durvinita and Vikramaditya l, Trlveni , p. 117. 


ably dispossessed of his kingdom was, we suspect, the Kadamba 
Madhuvarmma. In fact the Lakshmesvar inscription of one of his 
successors claims that Vikramaditya I “cleft open with (lie thunder- 
bolt which was his prowess the overweening precipitation of the 
Pandya and Cho|a and Keraja and Kaciamba and other king:;" 

Nothing else in known about the early Kadamba kings. Pie 
end of this dynasty is enveloped in a cloud of silence. 


1 


Fleet, Sanscrit and Old Canarese Inscriptions, l A., VII, p. HI. 



CHAPTER XX 


The Chronology of the Early Kadamba Monarchs 


It is not easy to fix the chronology of the Kadambas. The exist- 
® ing grants of the Kadamba sovereigns are not dated according to 
any era, but follow the regnal years of their respective donors. At¬ 
tempts have, nevertheless been made to ascertain the dates of these 
inscriptions on palaeographical grounds. But to fix the age of these 
records on palaeographical evidence alone is not a particular¬ 
ly reliable method of investigation. Professor Jouveau-Dubreuil 
appears to be of the same opinion, for he says: “We hava come to 
the conclusion that the form of the alphabet is not an absolute test 
for the determination of the age of antiquities and that inscriptions 
which by their alphabets seem to belong to different epochs, can 
m reality be contemporaneous” 4 . However the study of the other 
contemporary dynasties that ruled over Karnataka have led us 
i” certain conclusions which are not altogether unsatisfactory. 

We said in the course of our narrative that Krishnavarmma of 
flic Kadamba family married his sister to the Ganga King Tadan- 
ghla Madhava. It was there shewn that the Kadamba King above- 
uk ntioned was Krishnavarmma II and not the first King of that name, 
in establishing this hypothesis on a sure basis we were helped not 
a little by the grants of the Ganga King Srlpurusha. Now this Ganga 
King, of whose date we are absolutely certain, ruled in the eighth 
century. Following up ihe genealogy of these monarch we were 
able to show that Avinlta, one of the predecessors of Srlpurusha, 
ruled from A. D. 560-600, and we gave A.D. 535-560 as the possible 
period over which the reign of Madhava, the father of Avinita, 
extended. 


4 JouvCAii-Oubreuil, PaUnva Antiquities, \, p. 74. 
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We also proved in the course of our discussion that DurvinTta 
(the son of Avin!ta),Pulikesi and Bhogivarmma (the son of Ajavarm- 
ma) were all contemporaries; and we inferred from this fact that 
Avinita was at least partly a contemporary of Ajavarmma. the son 
of Krishnavarmma II. Further from an epithet given to the latter in 
the inscriptions of Avinita, we concluded that Krishnavamma v, as 
reigning in the days of Avinita or had ruled a few years before. For 
the expression that Avinita was “the beloved sister’s son of Krish- 
liavarmma Mahadhiraja” would certainly lead one to no ott er 

conclusion. , 

An astrological phenomenon mentioned in the Sangoji plates 
of Harivarmma lends further support to our theory, i hat H,. rival m- 
ma ruled in the 6th century there can hardly be any doubt. Now 
according to the observations of Mr. K. N, Dikshit this remarkaoie 
phenomenon could have taken place only thrice during the 6th cen¬ 
tury. “On consulting Diwan Bahadur L. D. Swamikannu Piilai of 
Madras”, says he, “I found during the whole of the si;.!h century 
A. D. there were only three years in which the above astronomical 
phenomenon occured; viz., during A. D. 507, 526 and 545 '. T'.e 
first of these years is out of the question, as being too early .or Ha¬ 
rivarmma. Of the other two we are inclined to prefer the year 545 
as more probable than the year 526, ana this agrees perfectly well 
with the chronology we have adopted. Accordingly the Suie.bji 
plates being dated in the 8th year of his reign, Hativaimm- must 
have come to the throne in 537 A. D. Knshtiavarmma was either 
already reigning as King at Triparvata or succeedeo n> his father s 
kingdom a few years later. At all events it is abundantly clear that 
he had reigned son: years at Triparvata before he finally overthrew 
his relative Harivarmma. This seems to have culminated in the 
anointing of Krishnavarmma as Maharaja at Vaijayanu, during a 
horse sacrifice, which important event took place some v.,ere aft. r 
the years 545 A. D. It is cl ar from what has been said that Krish ¬ 
navarmma II had a fairly long reign. It will not be too much, if 
we assign to him a reign of 25 years, for the Sirsi plates of this 
sovereign are dated in the 19th year of his reign; and it is possi¬ 
ble that he reigned five or six years more. 

Kiishtjavarinma would thus appear to have ruled from a bod 
540-565 A. D. when he was succeeded by his son Ajavarmma. Wc 
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may suppose that this monarch was in undisturbed possession of 
the 1 ir<me for a few years. But before the close of the decade he 
had to contend with a new enemy of the Kadambasin the person of 
the formidable Klrttivarmma I, the Chalukya,King. Our reason for 
believing that it was Ajavarmma and not Krishnavarmma that was 
worsted by Klrttivarmma is that while Krishijavarmma is highly 
extolled in the grant of his grand-son Bhogivarmma, Ajavarmma’s 
name -ccui; without any birudas at all. The inscription says: “A 
sun in the firmament of this family was Krishnavarmma-maharaja, 
whose son was Ajavarmma” *. After this event Ajavarmma conti¬ 
nued to rule over his kingdom as a Mahamandalesvara of the Cha- 
lukyii Emperors, and his rule as a feudatory ruler seems to have 
extended to the first years of the seventh century. 

It is certain that Bhogivarmma ascended the throne of Vaijay- 
anti before the year 609. We are almost sure that he succeeded to 
pie do Minions of his father during, or just before, the civil war that 
ensued between Mangale^a and Pulike^i. We said above that he 
probably took advantage of the confusion consequent on the civil 
war and renounced his allegiance to the Chalukyas. He must 
tnc-efore, have succeeded to the throne about A. D. 605 or 
6 1 b He ruled as an independent monarch till the year 610, when 
he was defeated and perhaps slain by Pulike^i. With him the first 
Kadaniba dynasty virtually comes to an end; and though we are 
told at >u* the existence of a son in one of his inscriptions, this 
Police icver appears as a ruling sovereign. It is possible that he 
p.'tished with his father in battle. 

We have almost settled the chronology of the later Kadamba 
kings, beginning with Harivarinma and Krishnavarmma. Now we 
know that Harivarinma reigned for a very long time. The Ajjibad- 
Strsi plalcs are dated in the 35th year of his reign ! and it is likely 
I*' d hav : ng come to the throne when sufficiently young he reigned 
abi ut 40 years and died in 537 A. D. This would take us as far 
back as 497. 

Wc said above that on the death of his father, Mrige^a, the 
|u »rn of Vaijny.mti was occupied for a time by Mandhatrivarmma 
to the •■xclusioti of the heir-apparent Ravivarmma. We have two 
giant? "I ibis Mmdhatii bated respectively in the second and the 
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fifth years of his reign. We are aware that Ravivarmma was very 
young, when he ascended the throne and this probably templed 
Vishnuvarmma to make a bid for the throne of Vaijayanti. This 
fact shows that Ravivarmma did not allow the usurper to remain in 
peaceful possession of the kingdom for a long time, but asserted 
his rights at the earliest opportunity. Accordingly we may giv,* this 
monarch a reign of seven years at the most and this will bring us 
to 490 A. D. 

It is probable that Mrigesavarmma did not reign for a long time. 
The records that we possess do not go beyond his eigth regnal 
year. We may give him a reign of fifteen years, from 475-490 A. D. 

Santivarmma, the father of Mrigesa, probably ruled fora period 
of 25 years. It seems likely that he was far advanced in age when he 
passed away. For, as we shall presently show, both of his brothers 
died during the short reign of his son Mrigesa. 

We have already remarked that on the death of Santivarmma, 
Kiishnavarmma and Kumaravarmma, his brothers, established for 
themselves independent kingdoms, the one in the south and the 
other in the east. But both Kiishnavarmma and Kumaravarmma 
died during the reign of Mrigesavarmma. For v/e have mentioned 
the undisputed fact that Vishnuvarmma the son of Krishnavarmnu 
was installed on the throne through the help of a Pallava monarch. 
From this we concluded that Mrigesavarmma, who was then reign¬ 
ing at Vaijayanti, probably tried to prevent his accession and 
annexed the northern territories to his kingdom. ThatKumare- 
varmma also died \v the reign of Mrigesa is clear from the fact 
that his son Mandhatri, usurped the throne of Vaijayanti on the 
death of Mrigesa. Thus we may give to these brothers of Santivai- 
mma a period of ten years each. 

The period of rule that we assign to the kings that reigned 
before Santivarmma is largely imaginary. However we arc guided 
with regard to this conjecture by two facts that we conic across in 
the history of Southern India. Mayuravarmma, as stated in the 
account of his reign, took advantage of the confusion cr*u<cd by 
Samudra Gupta’s southern expedition and set himself up as au 
independent ruler. This southern expedition of Samudra Gupta 
occured between the years 340 and 350 A. D. We may therefore, 
put down 345 A. D., as the possible date when MayOravarmrna 
founded the Kadamba dynasty. The second clue is furnished by 
one of the grants of Yuvamaharaja Kakustha issued from 1 (asika» 
v/hich is dated in the 80th victorious year. “The year purports L/ 
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i:t translation” says Dr. Fleet, who first published this inscrip¬ 
tion, “to be his own eightieth year. But it cannot be the eightieth 
} car of his Yuvaraja-ship; and, even if such a style of dating were 
usual, it can hardly be even the eightieth year of his life. It must 
therefore be the eightieth year from the pattabandhaoi his ancestor 
Mayuravarman which is mentioned in the Tajgund, inscription” 1 . 
Accordmgly this seems to be the only attempt hitherto found in 
the Kadamba inscriptions to create a new system of reckoning 
which could be called Kadamba era. We have remarked that the 
above grant was made, when Kakustha was governing as Yuvaraja 
or “junior king” at Palasika. We know from the Talaguuda 
inscription that King Raghu was the brother of Kakustha, and on 
his death was succeeded by the latter. We may perhaps infer 
from thi; that Kakusthavarmma issued these Halsi plates, when 
he was > uling as viceroy under his brother King Raghu, and that 
he bore the title of Yuvaraja. This would mean that the eightieth 
victorious year, mentioned in the plates, fell somewhere within 
the reign of Raghu. ossibly it corresponds to some of the last 
years of his reign, wh .n having no hopes of getting an heir, King 
Raghu appointed his brother Kakustha heir-apparent. Thus as 
IVi;;ytiravarmma founded the kingdom in about 345 A.D., this eight¬ 
ieth year of victory will be 425 A. D. We may give five years 
more to Raghu; for when Kakusthavarmma made the grant, he was 
still liie Yuvaraja. 


Now the fact that Raghu was succeeded by his brother Kakus¬ 
tha would mean that the period of the former was rather brief. We 
might therefore give him a reign of ten years, anetthis will bring 
os to A. D. 420 as the possible year when he inaugurated his rule. 

The remaining 75 years may be distributed among the first 
threi sovereigns of the dynasty, giving them a period of 25 years 
each. 


The gap of twenty years between the close of Raghu's rule 
in A D. 4.W3 and the beginning of the reign of ^antivarmma in A.D. 
450 is filled up by the reign of Kakustha. We give him this short 
period, for he must have passed middle age when he succeeded 
his brother. 


4 fleet, Kanarese Dynasties, p. 291. 





PART III 




Banavasi Under Foreign 
Domination 



CHAPTER I 


Banavasi Under the Chalukyas 


he fortunes of the Kadambas suffered an eclipse when they 
* were vanquished and dispossessed of their kingdom by theCha- 
lukya King Palikesi II. There is a blank of almost 250 years in the 
history of the Kadambas from A. D. 607 to 973-74. In this blank per¬ 
iod of their history the ancient capital of Banavasi apparently 
changed many hands. 

The earliest mention of the Banavasi province after the Kadani- 
ba downfall is in an inscription of the Alupa king Guijasagara, 
where it appears under the name of Kadamba-mandala. This King 
is placed at about 675 A. D., and the grant represents him as the 
ruler of the Kadamba-mandala \ 

How this province which obviously included the principal part 
of the Kadamba dominions, passed into the hands of the Alupas 
willjje clear from a brief review of the Chalukya connections with 
the Alupas. 

The political relations between the Chalukyas and the Alupas 
can be traced as far back as 567 A. D. The Mahakuta inscription 
of Mangalesa which is dated in this year gives a list of the victor¬ 
ies of KTrttivarmnia I, his brother, which included those over the 
kings of Vahga, Anga, Kajinga, Vaftura, Vlagadha, Madrnka, Kerala 
Ganga, Mushaka, Pandya, Dramila, ChSIiya, AJuka and Vaijayau- 
ti *. 

The Alupas however, were not completely subjugated by 
Kirttivarmnia 1; for the conflict seems to have been carded in the 


* E. C., VI, Kp, 38. 
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rv'gn of the nex C' alukya King Mangalesa, who along with the 
iaehurias, is reported to have subdued the Alupas *. 

The Alupas henceforward seem not to have been recalcitrant, 
and accordingly the records of subsequent kings mention them as 
enjoying the status of feudatory chiefs under their Chalukya over¬ 
lords. Thus for instance the Aihole inscription of Pulikesi II, dated 
in S. 556 (expired) or A. D. 634-5, records that although “in 
; >r;ner days they hud acquired happiness by renouncing the seven 
.-ins, the Qanga and Alupa lords, being subdued by his dignity, 
were al ways intoxicated by drinking the nectar of close attendance 
■poii him’' \ This would probably imply that during tiic civil war 
i.etwee Pulikesi and Mangalesa, the Alupas along with other 
lonys once more asserted their independence, but when the Chain- 
‘ y i ' ■ dikesi e:nejr_ ed victorious o it of the struggle and started 
his career of conquest, the Alupas of their own accord made 
their submission to him. That they continued to be in this state 
of servitude under the Chalukyas, even when the fortunes of the 
latter were at a low ebb after the disastrous end of Pulike&’s r eign, 
is e ear from a record of Vinayaditya dated in 694 A. D. About 
<■ inscription says: “By him the Pallavas, Kajabhras,' Ke- 
v! 1 is, liuihayas, Vilas, Malavas, Chojav, Pandyas, and others 
were brought into service equally with the Alupas, Gangas and 
.jolliers of old standing’ \ 

It is possible that Pulikesi II, after reducing the Kadambas to 
sub] TCtion, wisued to render them incapable of further mischief by 
eomnh teiy destroying th ir power. To realise this end he deprived, 
then, of < Ik ir possessions which he parcelled out among his faith- 
btl tcu. :: rics. Wc conclude this from the fact that the Alupas 
U ' <; the Kadamba-mandala ', which probably consisted of the 
ma|or portion of the Kadamba'kingdom; while the Sendrakas, who 
were connected by marriacc with the Chalukya family l , were 
Infested with the government of the Nagar-khaijda district, i. c- 
Nagur-khanda di vision of tlu* Banavasi-nad *. 
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The earliest name of the Ilupa monarchs according to the 
inscriptions hitherto found, is that of Kundavarrnmarasa, who is 
described as the predecessor of Gunasagara in the above-menti¬ 
oned Kigga record l . He was probaly the Alupa King who became 
the vassal of the Chalukya Pulikesi .11 and was appointed by him 
to rule over the Kadamba-mandala or the Banavasi province. For if 
Gunasagara could be placed at about 675 A. D. 2 , we may presume 
that his predecessor Kundavarrnmarasa was a contemporary of 
Pulikesi, who lived from 609-642 A. D. 

The next ruler of the Kadamba-mandala was Gunasagara 
who, we may suppose, was the son of Kundavarmma. The Kigga 
inscription above referred to contains a grant made by this King to 
the Kilgana god, and incidentally mentions the names of his Queer, 
the Mahadevi and his son Chitravahana 3 . We may conclude that he 
was a dependent of the Chalukya King Vikramaditya I. 

Gunasagara was succeeded by his son, the above-mentioned 
Chitravahana I 1 . It is not possible to ascertain when the atter 
ascended the throne, but it is at all events evident that he was a 
contemporary and subordinate of the Chalukya King Vinayadityn, 
for when that monarch had encamped at Chitrasedm the Alupa 
King requested him to grant a village called Saluvoge, in the 
Vjshaya of Edevolal, to a Brahman called Divakaraiarmma, a 
scholar proficient in the Vedas. The date of the inscription is June 
d2nd,692 A. D. J . Two years later, when the same Vinayaditya was 
at his victorious camp at Karanjapatra, Chitravahana induced 
in's overlord to grant the village of Kiru-Kagamasi to a Brahman 
named Isana^armma of the Vatsya gotra *. 

Chitravahana I seems to have been a successful ruler. He wa > 
also called Chitravaha and bore the title of Maharaja. He ruled c»ver 
'he Banavasi province and his own hereditary district of Edevolal 7 . 
It appears from an inscription of his found at Kigga, that he also 
held Pombuchcha s . We may infer from the two inscriptions above 
referred to, that he was a patron of learning and a pro notei of 
religion in his kingdom. The fact that the Chalukya King granted 
his request on the two occasions would perhaps show that I e was 


1 E. C., VI,Kp,38. * Ibid. 

3 Ibid. * £. C., VIH, Sb, 571. 
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enjoying the special favour of his overlord. It is also likely that the 
5 a tt er counted op. the Alupa King, who is styled ‘Maharaja’ and an 
illustrious King 1 , as a powerful and faithful ally, worthy of receiv¬ 
ing such consideration. 

The Kadamba-mandala remained in the possession of the Alu- 
h as even after the downfall of their overlords the Western Chaluk- 
yas of Badami. This will be shown in the section dealing with the 
Aashtrakutas. 

The other feudatory family which met with steady preferment 
it rhe hands of the Chaiukyas was that of the Sendrakas. We saw 
above f at these chiefs were the mahamandale^varas of the Kadam- 
ia kings in the heyday of their rule 1 . But with the destruction 
• >t the power of the latter the Sendrakas transferred their allegiance 
to the Chalukya house. Nevertheless it was not through political 
ecesslty alone that they accepted the overiordship of the Cha¬ 
iukyas. There appears to have existed a stronger reason for this 
intimate relationship and this was that the two families were close- 
'/ connected with each other by marriage. The Chiplun grant of 
Piihke^i if tells us that the Sendraka prince Srivallabha-Senanan- 
dnraja was his maternal uncle 3 . Furthermore the very object of 
the inscription, which was to announce a grant made by this Sen- 
w-aka prince to a Brahman, implies a special favour shown to the 
Sendrakas by Ptilike^i. 

It is possible that in the task of establishing the Chalukya 
"pretn icy tl is King was rendered substantial help by his maternal 
tide the Sendraka ruler. It was probably because the Chalukya 
monarch considered the Sendraka King as his faithful ally, that he 
heid idm in such high favour, and like the other feudatories of the 
Chaiukyas, the Sendrakas were also given a share of the Kadam- 
ha mardala. 


I lie: accessors of this Sendraka Srivallabha Senanandaraja con¬ 
tinued in the service of the Western Chaiukyas. The inscriptions 
o! t. e Sendrakas that have been found in southern Gujerat 6how 
tl. it they ame to that country in the employ of ihelr liege-lords 
ti e Chaiukyas and were rewarded with grants of districts on the 
completion of its conquest 4 . 

si. 
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Among the Sendrakas that ruled over the part of Kadamba- 
mandala that Iiad been made over to them, v/e find the name of 
Deva^akti, who is spoken of as a feudatory of the Chalukya 
king Vikramaditya, the successor of Pulikesi II. The inscription 
that gives us this piece of information is dated in the 10th year 
of the reign of Vikramaditya and corresponds to A. D. 664. It 
mentions a grant of a field at the village of Raftagiri to one 
Kesavaswami and his son Prabhakarasarmma by Vikramaditya at 
the request of the famous king Devasakti of tiie Sendraka family J . 
This King was probably the son of §r!vallabha Senanandaraja, 
since he appears to have immediately succeeded the latter. 

More definite information regarding the fact that the Sendra¬ 
kas ruled over the Kadamba-mandala is derived from the lithic 
records of the Maharaja Pogilli. Though the Banavasi province was 
never included within the sphere of their rule, there is sufficient 
epigraphical evidence to show *hat they possessed at least one ot 
the provinces contiguous to Banavasi. According to the Belaganii 
inscription of the same Sendraka King, the latter was the teudato.y 
of the Chalukya King Vinayaditya (A. D. 680-697), and his govern¬ 
ment comprised of the Nagarkhanda district, i. e. the Nagarkkoada 
division of the Banavasi province, and the village of Jedugur, which 
may perhaps be identified with Jedda in the Sorab taluqua, in the 
neighbourhood of Banavasi *. 

The successors of Pogilli very probably remained as the depen¬ 
dents of the Western Chalukyas till the downfall of the latter in the 
eighth century, when in the general subversion of old dynasties the 
Sendrakas were completely ousted from the Dekkan. 


1 Fleet, Five Copper-plate Grants of the Western Chalukya Family, J. B.B. 
R. A S., XVI, pp. 228-229. 

* Fleet, Sanscrit and Old Canarese Inscriptions, I. A.. XIX, p. !■'-<; E. C„ 
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CHAPTER II 


Banavasi under the Rashtrakutas 


Phe middle of the eighth century witnessed important changes 
in f he political situation of the Dekkan. The growing ascenden¬ 
cy of the Western Chalukyas was suddenly arrested by the rise to 
pov-er of a new line of kings who before long superseded the for¬ 
mer a- paramount rulers in the country. This new dynasty were 
ilic Rashtrakutas of Malkhed whose reigning sovereign at this time 
was Khadgav. I5ka-Srl-Dantidurgarajadeva. His own record, dated 
"i 754 A. 0. tells us that he acquired the supreme sovereignty by 
conquering Vallabha </. c. the Western Chalukya King Kirttivarm- 
tn j II), and add ■ that with but a little force he quickly overcame 
tiu boundless Karnataka army, meaning thereby the Chalukya 
ti i.i .s, which had been expert in defeating the lord of Kanchl, the 
king of Kerala, the Khojas and the Pandyas 1 . His successor Kiish- 
11 ;I hnnly established the Rashtrakuta supremacy by finally 
overthrowing KTrttivarmma II. The Wap! grant of one of his 
dependents informs us that king Krishna “quickly tore away the 
goddess of fortune from the Chalukya family, which was hard to 
be overcome by others” *. 

With the rise to prominence of the Rashtrakutas a few whole¬ 
some reforms were introduced into the administrative system 
• hen p ; evailing in the Dekkan. One of the most far reaching of 
iliese reforms was the d vision of the Empire into various provinces 
iuko over by governors, whom the Emperor appointed at his plea¬ 
sure. Thus there sprang into being the province of Banavasi 
Twelve Thousand with probably the ancient city of Vaijayanti for 

Meet i' ll..7(7 <m<t CM C-unare^ Inscriptions, /. A., XI, n m 
* Ibid., p. inu. 
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ivs capital. It is likely that it included the _olci Kadamba-mandala, 
which was under the administration of the Alupa kings. 

We have said above that this Kadaniba or Vanavasi-mandala 
was ruled by the Alupas throughout the period of the Chalukya 
predominance. Under the Rashtrakutas also it continued to be 
governed by these chiefs for well nigh half a century till about the 
year 800 A. D. 

At the beginning of the 9th century however, the then govern¬ 
or of Banavasi, the Alupa King Chitravahana II, attempted to 
throw off the Rashtrakuta yoke by rebelling against his_ overlord, 
Govinda III. But the attempt proved abortive and the Alupa king 
was in consequence dispossessed of his kingdom 4 . Before we 
describe the fight itself, it will not be out of place here to examine 
the import of the insubordination on the part of this feudatory oi 
the Rashtrakutas. 

The first thing that strikes one's mind in this connection is that 
the Alupas, in order to revolt against a powerful monarch kike Go¬ 
vinda III, should have gathered enormous strength during the 
period of chaos that preceded the establishment of the Rashtrakuta 
supremacy. 

Furthermore the Alupa records tell us that Chitravahana 11 
successfully prevailed against one Ranasagara 2 . The latter was 
probably a prince of the blood royal and contested the throne with 
him Eiated by his victory against the rival claimant it is likely 
that Chitravahana next aimed at freeing himself from the Rashtra¬ 
kuta control. Accordingly he disregarded the supreme authority of 
Gbvinda III, the Rashtrakuta sovereign. This provoked the anger 
of Kolli-Pallava-Nolamba wno directed against tne rebel, at the 
wish of course of the Rashtrakuta King, a cluef called Kakarasa. A 
desperate fight ensued, and as a result the Alupa King lost a large 
part of his kingdom, which the Rashtrakuta monarch handed over 
to Rajaditya \ The district that was thus forfeited was the Bana¬ 
vasi Twelve Thousand, which Rajaditya thereafter ruled in the 
name of Govinda 111. This governor is then said to have extended 
his rule as far as the ocean : . The record does not tell us who this 




i C. C., VIII, Sb, 10. 
* £. /., IX, p. 18. 
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Kolli-Pallava-Nojamba was. But Mr. Rice supposes that he was 
“the same as the Kolliyarasa of the Ganjam plates” 4 , one of the 
grandchildren of the Pallava King, whom the Gangas took under 
their protection after the crushing defeat which the former had sus¬ 
tained from the Ganga King Bhuvikrama. “They may therefore”, 
continues Mr. Rice, “have grown up at and remained with the Gan¬ 
ga court as hostages, and were employed by the Rashtrakutas, who 
had s.ized the country”. Accordingly he concludes that “Rajaditya 
was the son of Koili-Pallava-Nolamba and the same as the No jam- 
baraditya, who was advised (by his? father in the exercise of his 
paternal authority) to attack Chitravahana and to reduce him to 
obedience” *. 

The next inscription which mentions this governor of the Ba- 
navasi-nad is a viragal found at Manemane, and which is assigned 
to the same date as the above record. It speaks of him as bearing 
the title of Raja-paramesvara and says: “When Penarai besieged 
and ruined Manamane.. .’s son Ahga-Sihga distinguished himself, 
s ew many wrestling warriors, and was borne to Indra’s world” 1 ' 1 . 
It is nc t possible to identify this Penarai at the present stage of 
research. He was possibly a petty chief who raided the above- 
mentioned village. 

The :iext name that is met with in the list of the governors 
of Banavasi is that of Ereyaramarasa. Mr. Rice has assigned him 
n palaeographical grounds to A. D. 800\ But if we accept this 
date, there will arise the difficulty of having two governors ruling 
one a ni the same province in the same year. However as the in- 
scription is not dated and as we know that palaeography alone is 
not a good auxiliary to chronology, we need not take this date 
as decisive. 

Noi can we place him before 800 A. D. For it is certain that 
down to this date the Banavasi-nad was under the administration 
r, f * he \‘upa ’ving Chitravahana II. About the year 800 the latter 
was superseded in the government of this province by Rajaditya. 
Accordingly if we give this prince a rule of fifteen years, Ereyam- 
mans x may he said to have assumed the government of Banavasi 


' f:\ C, III, Sb, 160. 
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in 814, the last year of Govinda III 1 - The above-mentioned inscrip¬ 
tion of Ereyamniarasa by referring to his overlord Govinda III, 
plainly indicates that Ereyamniarasa succeeded Rajaditya in the life 
time of his sovereign Govinda III. 

There is an undated grant of the Rashtrakuta King Amogha- 
varshal (A. D. 811-878) at Nidagundi in the Dharwar taluqua, 
which records tiiat Bahkeyarasa, of the Chellaketana famiiy, hat? 
tiie government of Banavasi Twelve Thousand, the Belgali Three 
Hundred and the Purigere, i. e. tiie Puligere or Lakshmeswar Three 
Hundred 1 . Now presuming that Ereyamniarasa ruled for a period 
of twenty years, we get 835 A. D. as the first year of the adminis¬ 
tration of Bahkeyarasa. 

The prasasti of the Uttarapurana by the Jain writer Guijabha- 
dra, while mentioning that 3ankeyarasa’s son Lokaditya was en¬ 
joying the whole of the Banavasi province in S. 820, when this 
work was completed, affords the interesting piece of information 
that “Bankapura, the greatest of cities,.. .had been made by his 
father by hi3 own name” u . But the expression used here docs not 
make it clear whether Bahkeyarasa founded and built the city of 
Bankapura, o. whether he only named after himself a city that was 
already existing 4 . 

Bahkeyarasa was succeeded in the government of Banavasi 
by one Indra, for whom we have a date falling in A. D. 870'. 

Sahkaraganda was the next governor, who held office ir. the 
latter part of the reign of Amoghavarsha I and the early period of 
that of his son Krishna II. We derive this information from tiie 
three records of Sahkaraganda that have been noticed. But ail tiie 
three records are unfortunately not dated and so it is not poss:ble 
to know definitely when he succeeded to the governorship of Baua- 
vasi. However giving Bahkeyarasa a rule of twenty years, and 
Indra a period of ten, we may probably arrive at a date which is 
not far removed from the initial year of the term of office of 
Sahkaraganda. Moreover this date (865 A. D.) as it falls in the 
reign of Amoghavarsha is consistent with the information gathered 
from the records of Sahkaraganda, that he was the feudatory 


i Fleet, Sanscrit and Old Canaresc Inscriptions, 1. A .. Xll, p. 219. 
s E VII, pp. 213-214. Cf. Fleer Kanarese Dynasties, t . 103. 
s Fleet, Sanscrit and Old Canaresc Inscriptions. 1. A., Xll. pp. 2lfi ai.d 21". 
* Ibid., note 23; XXXII, p. 222. 

» E. C., VII, HI, 13. 
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of the former '. The other two inscriptions that speak of Sankara- 
ganda belong to the time of Krishna ill. They are found respect¬ 
ively at Kyasanur and Talgund and record that the Mahasamanta- 
dhipati Sankaragatjda was governing the Banavasi province 2 . 
They also tel! us that he belonged to the Chellaketana family. 

Sankaraganda was succeeded by the Mahasamanta Lokaditya, 
of :he same family. Three inscriptions of this governor have come 
down to us. The earliest of these records, found at Kunimalli- 
hajli in the Dharwar District, is dated S, 815 or A. D. 893-94. 
It describes Lokaditya as a Mahasamanta, and says that he was 
governing, the Banavasi Twelve Thousand^. The second, which 
is. dated S. 820 (current) corresponding to A. D. 897. speaks of 
him as governing the same province under his overlord Krishna 11 
(388—911-121 a; the town of Vaiikapura, which is the modern 
Brnkapur , . the Dharwar District 4 . The third record at Adur 
gives him S. 826 (expired) or A. D. 905 as his last date \ 

We are told in the second of these inscriptions that Lokaditya 
• as ti e son of Bankeyarasa f '. It is possible that Sankaraganda 
who immediately preceded him, was his brother who died whithout 
heir. They were probably very young at their father’s death, 
am! so lndra was appointed to act as governor till they came to 
ig:. 1 his explains the break in the succession of these rulers. 

In about 910 A. D. we have one Senavarisa, ruling the Bana¬ 
vasi Twelve Thousand as the feudatory of the same Rashtrakuta 
men- rch ushtja II ’. It is not improbable that he also belonged to 
the vine Chdlaketana dynasty, for his name, as it ends in arasa, 
.sounds very similar to Bahkeyarasa and Kalivitfarasa, who were 
Chellnkeijuas. 1 nc inscription that mentions his name states that 
Kosigara Jayamalla, who was the rnagatin of the Thousand of Kum- 
bise, was a subordinate of Senavarisa *. 


> /., XVI, p. 215; Fleet, Kanarese Dynasties. (1st ed.), p, 35. This record 

ift at Kyasanur. 

/' XVI, p. 2R'i; Fleet, 1. c. The record at Talgund is not published. 
f i XVI, pp. 279-280; Fleet, Kanarese Dynasties , p. 411, note 3. Lo~ 
hade is the same as Lokaditya. 

4 • * ei. Sanscrit and Old Cana r esc Inscriptions, l. A . XII, p. 217. 

l ie. t. Kancr se Dynasties, p. 411, note 3. This record is not pub¬ 
lished cither. 

' Fleet, Sanscrit and Old Canarese Inscriptions, L A ., XII. p. 217. 

/ C\, VIII, Sb, 91. 

* ibid, 


The next governor of Banavasi was the Mahasamanta Kalivi- 
ttarasa. He undoubtedly belonged to the same Chellaketana family, 
for the inscriptions expressly mention that he was born in the race 
of the Chellaketanas. We suspect that he and Senavarisa were 
brothers and the sons of Lokaditya. The epigraph from which this 
information is derived makes the significant statement that he slew 
“the Banavasi-Galamba (or Kadamba) Ayvavarmma” A . This might 
perhaps allude to an attempt made by one of the scions of the 
fallen Kadamba dynasty to overhaul the government and wrest the 
kingdom of his ancestors from its present owners. 

The record being dated in 912 A. D. this event evidently hap¬ 
pened before that year and is probably to be placed during the 
administration of Senavarisa. The insurrection was perhaps 
widespread and Senavarisa was overpowered by the rebels, where¬ 
upon Kaliviftarasa took in his hands the reins of government. This 
hypothesis apparently explains the unusually short period of 
Senavarisa's rule. 

Tiie other inscription that mentions the name of Kalivitlarasa 
is dated A. D. 918 and belongs to the reign of Kannara or Krishna 
II £ . It records that when the former was governing the province of 
Banavasi, Sattarasa Nagarjjuna, the naUgavunda of the Nagarakhan- 
da Seventy, died in the execution of Kalivitta’s orders, on which the 
Rashtrakuta Emperor gave the office to Jakkiyabbe, the widow of 
the deseased. This is for the first time we find women being ap¬ 
pointed to such responsible positions. Jakkiyabbe would appear to 
have held the office with great success for seven years, when she 
was incapacitated by some bodily ailment on which she resigned 
everything to her daughter. Then she came to the Urtha of Banda- 
nike and expired in performance of the Jaina vows. The ufficeis 
mentioned in the record are the perggade Nanduvar, Kaliga and 
the perggade of Kondangeyur, the surviver of the Sundiga tribe *• 

It appears from the two viragals discovered at Sorafur fllonnalt 
taluqua) that the rule of Kalivittarasa over Banavasi was interrupt¬ 
ed about the year 934 by one Santara, who is there said to be 
ruling this province 4 . It is likely that his services were requisition¬ 
ed in some other part of the Empire and thither he was sent by his 


< Ibid., Sb,88. 

* This date is evidently wrong, for the last date wc have for Kannara II 
is 913-14. 

8 E.C., VII, Sk, 219. 

4 E. C, Vli, HI, 21 and 22. 
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royal master. In fact Govindu IV, the Raslitrakuta King, if we are to 
be'i ve the Eastern Chalukya records, was engaged at this period 
in a war against the Eastern Chalukya king. One of these records 
tells its tha‘ Anuria I (918-925), the Eastern Chalukya ruler, used 
i sword against some feudatory relatives who had joined 
the party of his natural adversaries, and won over to himself 
the subjects and the army of his father and his grandfather 
The meaning of this seems to be that some of the members of 
his family had entered into conspiracy with the Rashtrakutas to 
prevent his accession to the throne of Vengi. Another record 
<>i!innr. thChalukya-Bhnna il (934-945) destroyed a great army 
that was suit against him by Govinda IV ! . It is iikely therefore 
- that Kali ittarasa was fighting the Eastern Chalukyas about the 
year 934, and hi place at Banavasi was filled by the above-mention¬ 
ed Santara. 


Kalivitfarasa took over charge of his division as soon as the 
War with the Eastern Chalukyas was concluded. An inscription at 
Iv : i mentions him as ruling one division of the Banavasi Twelve 
Tho-'sai :! i . 9 1 A. D. :I , and the two records at Kyasanur in the 
Dha’wtr District dated 9 :5-946 describe him as governing the 
v ; lie of the Banavasi Twelve Thousand as feudatory of Krishna 
III \ 

The orovincc of Banavasi next passed into the hands, of the 
Cinnga prince Satyavakya-Kongunivarmma. The Atkur, inscription 
\v!i ; Ii d in or just before 949-50 tells us that Krishna 111 

R and a i lied Rabidity,, the Choja King, at a place named Tak- 
'■ is, tnat the actual slayer of the Choja King was the Western 
GaCga prince j.atyavakya-Kongunivarmma-Permmanadi-Butuga, 
who kill' d 1 in treacherously while they were out together, taking 
tli air; nd that in recognition of this Krishija Ill gave Butuga the 
Banav u;i Twelve Thousand province, the Purigere Three Hun- 
Iri I, the Bejvola Three Hundred, the Kisukad Seventy, and the 
Biigenad Seventy \ 

i lie Gangas w re however not long in possession ol the Bana- 
v iji ! weh e 1 liousaud. After a period of four of five years it was 


* l lc-ut. The Chronology of the Eastern Chalukya Kings, I. A., XX, p. 266. 
r Ibid., ,i. 270; Fleet, b'rnarest Dynj>:ies, p. 417. 

r. c, viii, so, ai 

• K. I , XVI, P|i. 281.2f. 1 1 0, Fleet, Kwiarese Dynasties, p. 42u. 
r K II, p. 07. 
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(^/restored to the Chellaketana family. A viragal foun 
a-Chauti represents Rasanna, the son of Kalivittarasa, as go¬ 
verning the province in 945 A. D. * This division had been handed 
over to the Gangas, probably because Rasanpa was still a minor at 
the time of his father’s death, and an important province, such r.s 
Banavasi was, required a good administrator. 

Rasaijna was the last of the governors belonging to the Chella¬ 
ketana or Chellapataka family, who held the Banavasi province for 
a period of over a hundred years. The Chellaketanas were proba¬ 
bly a family of mahamandalesvaras under the Rasfitrakuta kings, 
and their faithful service commended them to be promoted to the 
governorship of this province. Indeed the fact that this important 
division of the Rashtrakuta Empire was so long in their possession 
would suggest an attempt made in the time of the Rashtrakuta- to 
establish there a hereditary succession of mahamandalesvaras. 

The first member of this family whose rule is known to us Is 
Bankeyarasa, who is spoken of as the father of Lokaditya in one 
of the above-referred inscriptions of the latter*. The same record 
says that Lokaditya was the son of Chellaketana and the brother 
of Chelladhavaja. We may infer from this that Bankeyarasa prob¬ 
ably had the title of Chellaketana and the dynasty which he found¬ 
ed came to be known after this name. Their rank was that of .he 
mahasamantas and they carried the Chellapataka or Javelin-banner. 
The inscriptions of later rulers (e. g. Kalivittarasa) show that they 
were also entitled to the five big drums". They seem to have been 
originally known as the Padmalaya family, for Lokaditya claims in 
his record to have ‘caused the bud, which was the family of the 
Padmalaya, to blossom’ 4 . 

In 954 A. D. the Banavasi Twelve Thousand was made over 
to one Machiyarasa or Narakki-arasa, who ruled over the province 
for a period of six years. He was born in the Brahma-Kshatriya 
Matur-vam^a, and was entitled to the band of five chief instruments. 
He had the titles of Mahasamantadhipali and the boon lord of 
Trikunda-pura. He had the horse for his crest and the mirror flag. 

The record providing all these details says that he was acting as 
king of (Banavasi) Twelve Thousand from Ede-nad, which was 


1 E. C., VHI, Sb, 240. 

* Fleet, Sanscrit and Old Canare.se Inscriptions. /, A., XII, p. J ! 7. 
» E. C., VII, Sk, 219; VIII, Sb. S3. 

* Fleet, I. c. 
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evidently the seat of his government 1 . Another record belonging to 
the same period tells us that he was ruling the Bauavasi Thirty-two 
Thousand. Mr. Rice holds this inscription to be corrupt and thinks 
that the Bauavasi Thirty-two Thousand should be Banavasi Twel¬ 
ve Thousand s . 


Machiyarasa was succeeded in about 960 A. D. by one Java- 
naisa. The record which mentions his name is dated A. D. 935. ;) 

This governor was in his turn succeeded by Gobbindarasa 
who held office for a very short period of two years 1 . 

it would seem from an early record of the Chalukya King 
C lattiga-deva that in about 967-68 A. D. he conquered the Banavasi 
and the adjoining provinces from the Rashtrakiitas and set himself 
upas an independent ruler. This inscription would also have us 
•h lieve (hat the Banavasi Twelve Thousand was at this time ruled 
by his feudatory a Kadamba. His name is unfortunately effaced 
from the inscription, but in all likelihood it was I'ivabedahga-deva, 
the father of Chatta or Kundama, who appears a decade later as 
the feudatory of the Chalukya King Taila 6 , after the restoration by 
him of the Chalukya power. It was possibly on account of the 
aiKc.tr i ie had for his overlord that Irivabedahga-deva gave 
his son the name of Chatta. All this would perhaps point out to an 
alliance concluded between the two dynasties which were but 
three centuries before each other’s bitterest enemies. 

•t is however; rather perplexing to find this Chalukya King, 
ruling independently over a part of the Rashfrakuta Empire at a pe- 
: io ’ when die power of the latter was still in the ascendant Never¬ 
theless as the fact remains undoubted, we may surmise that Chatta- 
deva was a predecessor of Tailapa, and that he made an attempt at 
restoring the fortunes of the Chalukya family— thus anticipating 
Taila. who is known to have finally overthrown the Rashtrakiita 
supremacy in A. D. 973-74 . Chafta-deva probably declared his 


‘ r. C., VIII, Sb, 471, 476 anti 70. 

» C.. VIII, Sb, 351, Trans., p. 62. 

» Ibid., Sb, 202 and 203. 

* Ibid., Sb, 326 and 531. 

’ Ibid., Sb, 465. 

/v 7., XV, p. 333. 

' Tilt■ infonnatic.il about tins ruler is so scanty that it is not possible to 
delei mine his place in t»ic Chalukyrt genealogy, 

^ I U ct, TuiUi /./!., XXI, p. 167 
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independence during the weak ruie of the Rashtrakuta King Koftiga. 
We know that it was in this King’s reign that the Rashtrakiitas were 
defeated in battle by STyaka-Harsa, one of the Paramara kings of 
Malwa, and either he or his successor Mutija sacked Malkhed, the 
Rashtrakuta capital *. Chatta-deva, it is possible, profited by this 
misfortune of the Rashtrakiitas and established for himself an inde¬ 
pendent kingdom in the south. 

But Kottiga was soon succeeded by Kakka 11, who retrieved 
considerably the losses sustained by the family during the previous 
reign s . He very probably attacked the Chalukya King Chatta-deva 
and on the latter’s making his submission appointed him as the 
governor of Banavasi. Accordingly we find him mentioned in the 
inscriptions of 972 and 973 as the feudatory of the Rashtrakuta 
King Kakka II or Kakkala-deva II 3 . Both records represent him as 
“ruling the kingdom of the Banavasi Twelve Thousand’ - . The 
first one in addition says that his son-in-law was one Kannayya of 
Kailadi. 

We cannot say what happened to this Chatta-deva. Two con¬ 
jectures are possible: that he died before Tailapa overthrew Kak¬ 
ka II, or that he was promoted to a higher office by his kinsmen on 
his success. 


‘ E. /., 1, pp. 225-226. 

* Fleet, Sanscrit and Old Canarese Inscriptions, 1. A., XII, p.258. Here he 
is said to have conquered the Gurjaras, the Cholas, the Ilunas an;! 
the Pandyas. 

3 E. C., VIII, Sb, 455 and 454. 
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CHAPTER I 


Foundation of the Dynasty 


T hough Chatta-deva’s success was short-lived, it was neverthe¬ 
less becoming increasingly clear that the Rashtrakuta Empire 
was fast declining. The Pararnara kings of Malwa were continual¬ 
ly attacking it from without, while it is evident from the incident of 
Chafta, related in the last chapter, that there was a strong move¬ 
ment against the RashtrakiUas within the Empire itself. This Chatfa 
of the Chalukya family was probably the leader of the Dekkanese 
opposition to the occupation and rule of a north Indian dynasty 1 . 
But this King, having failed to bring about a successful revolution 
was very probably superseded by Taila, who came forward as 
the leader of the movement. He overcame Kakka 11, who was then 
the Rashtrakuta sovereign, and was universally acclaimed by the 
people of the Dekkan as their Kin :. The exact date of this import¬ 
ant event is fixed by a verse in an inscription which informs ut- 
that having plucked up and destroyed the Rattas, having killed the 
valiant Mufija, having taken the head of Pafichala in battle and 
having possessed himself of the royal dignity of the Chalukyas. 
Taila 11 reigned for twenty-four years, beginning with the year Sri- 
inuka. This Samvatsara was S. 896 current, i. e. A. D. 973 74 *. 

In the task of overthrowing the Rashtrakflta ynastyit appears 
that Taila was greatly helped by other royal families tiiat had been 
dispossessed of their kingdoms and were waiting for an opportunity 
to get back their lost territories. One of these families was that 
of the Kadambas who, as we have suggested, probably aided 


‘ Ct. ante, p. 88. 

* Fleet, Taila, I. A., XXI, p. 167. 
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.! Chui.ikya Chatta in his attempt to overhaul the Rashtrakuta 
monarchy. They were however not disheartened at the failure of 
die movem at, but gave their whole-hearted support to the new 
leader. Tuis is obvious from the fact that as soon as Taila re-estab- 
lir.i:eJ .he Chalukya power, he restored the Kadamba Irivabedan- 
ga-deva to his hereditary kingdom of the Banavasi Twelve Thou¬ 
sand. We aie led to the latter conclusion by the fact that Chatta, the 
son of Irivabedanga-deva, is reported in an inscription to have 
been ruling the Banavasi Twelve Thousand in A. D. 986, which 
would imply that his father was in possession of the same territory 
■ T >reihis date and presumably from the time of the overthrow of 
the Rashtrakuta power. In fact an inscription of Chatta dated 1028, 
referring to his father, addresses the latter as King irivabedanga-de- 
va ‘. Thus it was that King Irivabedahga became the founder of the 
H an gal Kadambas. 


B. /., XV, p. 333. 


CHAPTER II 


Chatta-deva 


I rivabedanga-deva was succeeded by his son Chatta. The latter 
is variously known in the inscriptions as Chatta, 1 Chattu 
Chattuga 3 , Kundama \ Kundaraja 6 and Katakadagova *. 

The earliest epigraphical record that mentions his name is 
placed in A. D. 980 in the reign of the Western Chalukya King 
Ahavamalla or Taila II. He is here given all the important tiths 
borne by tiie Kadambas of the Hangal branch. The inscription 
calls him “the boon lord of (Banavasipura) and obtainer of a coon 
from Chamunda.” It also mentions that he was entitled to the live 
big drums and that he was ruling the Banavasi Twelve Thousand 
in peace and wisdom 7 . The second record which is dated 980 
A. D. tells us that the chief under him of Nagarkhanda Seventy was 
one Bodayya, the son of Ayyana 8 . 

It would appear from the inscriptions that the safety of the 
newly founded Chalukya Empire was at this time seriously endan¬ 
gered by the Choja encroachments on its southern frontiers. We are 
informed in the Hottur inscription that the Chola king, having col¬ 
lected a force numbering nine hundred thousand, pillaged t' e whole 
country, slaughtered even women, children and Brahman, ami 


‘ E. /., XVI, p. 359. 

5 E. C, VIII, Sb, 413. 
a E. XVI, p. 359. 

* Fleet, Sanscrit and Old Canarcse Inscriptions. S. A-, V, p. 'H. 

* E.I.. XV, p. .333. 

6 Fleet, I. 

i E. C.. VII, Sk, 1«4. 
i E. C„ VIII, Sb, 413. 
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Takin y ••' 8ir girls to wife destroyed their caste 1 . This was evidently 
11,1 invasion of a serious nature led by the Cholas in or about the 
year 1007-1008. But it is probable that before this there must have 
been many smaller inroads into the Chalukya kingdom. The brunt 
'•* this attack naturally fell on the Kadamba territories, for they 
formed the southernmost part of the Chalukya Empire. The proper 
(. e ence of these territories necessitated the apoointment of expe¬ 
rienced generals to conduct the defence of the frontier districts, and 
accordingly Bhimarasa was appointed the governor of the Banavasi 
baatajigc a id Kisukad districts. That the latter office was created 
m . u.'itary emergency is obvious from the very discretion 
oi the g< vernor Bhimarasa, given in the Talagunda record of 
Jd.. * is inscription particularly emphasises the fact that he “pos¬ 
sessed many elephants and forces”, and that “he was a cage of 

auamanl to those who claimed his protection” 2 . 

This probably is the origin of the office of governors appointed 
- "!! Emperors over the provinces ruled by the mahamandal&va- 
t as. I he impenal officers before this were probably for the most 
!' ‘ 1 CLSt ’ ms o^’cials who were entrusted with the collection of the 
imperial dues like the Vaqda-raula, perjjunka and the btlkode. The 
governors who were now appointed served a twofold purpose 
namely they saw to the proper defence of the kingdom and close- 
■) supervised the actions of the rnahamandalesvaras, besides being 
the bfdds ot the customs department in the provinces allotted to 


, , pr ° ! ' er subiect of our narrative it may be ob- 

U V, k n', h ;-°i aS We c re - P i" Sed ,or the time being by the Cha- 
1 - a K ‘ n ^ i'lvabedanga Satyairaya »; but they renewed their ag- 
giessr c activities a few years later in the reign of his son laya- 
s II. . Ins we conclude from the Bejagami inscription of 1019 
wh.'jli cel,s linn the conqueror of the Cholas 1 

It is prnbahle that Chafta distinguished himself in the war 
y w: i the Utoja , as his father had done before him in the strue- 

wr , me RashtrakQtas. In fact one of his inscriptions records 
iue following praise - 

“O Kuudiga, when they name thee in respect of courage, what 


l icet, knraresn Dynasties , p 433. 
kit e, Mysore Inscriptions p 186 
/ XVI, p. 75. 

■ ■ Scrsvit iirul o> Cmmest Inscriptions, /. A., v, p. 17 . 
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praises can others give? Is it not what is said of the troops 
of elephants of the Choja, the Gangeya, (and) king Bhoja with open 
mouths as they flee away in the battle where they are pressed by 
(thy) elephants furious with storms of rutting ichor, as they dee 
away in terror through which they gallop off without waiting a* 
all to charge with their tusks?” 1 

In all likelihood Chatta conquered the Haive Five Hundred 
from the Chojas who had annexed it to their dominions just before 
1012 A. D. An inscription dated in that year, speaking about the 
activities of the famous Chola general Pailchamaharaya, says: 

“ When the Ko-viraja Raja-Kesari-varmma, Rajaraja, marched ados'., 
the bee at his lotus feet Panchamaharaya, having obtainec the 
rank of Mahadaiidanayaka, for Bengimandala and Gangamandala 
displayed the might of his arm as follows:— 

“He seized Tujuva and Konkana, pursued after Maleya, push¬ 
ed aside and passed over Chera, Teluga, and Rattiga, as if in 
sport... ” 2 

It is also obvious from the epigraphical records that Chatta 
was engaged in aggressive campaigns against his neighbours. We 
learn from an inscription of 1012 A. D. that Chatta was in that year 
ruling the Banavasi Twelve Thousand and the Santalige Thou¬ 
sand 3 . Now the latter province wav. the hereditory domain of the 
&antaras, and the fact that il is associated with the government of 
Chatta suggests the inference that he had imposed his suzerainty 
over these princes. In fact a viragal of 1015 informs us tha this 
district was held at this time by a Santara prince in subordination 
to Chatta \ But the Santaras soon appear to have thrown off the 
yoke of Kadamba supremacy. For a monumental slao rint ! in 1010 
A. D. mentions Chatta as governing only the Banavasi Twelve 
Thousand under the Chalukya Emperor Jayasimha-vallabha. It is 
possible that in the confusion occasioned by the struggle against 
the Chojas, the Santaras of Santalige declared their independence. 
But soon after the termination of the Choja war, Cliattuiucei 
them to submission. Accordingly the Bajagami inscription of Chatta, 
above referred to, affirms that he was governing in the year 1019 




1 XV, p.333. 

i F. C , III, Sr, 140. 
a B. C., VII, Sk, 287. 
* Ibid., Sk, 220. 


the provinces of Banavasi and Slufajige, besides that of the Haive 
Five Hundred *. 

In 101S A.D. the war with the Majavas was probably renewed. 
It may be mentioned here that the enmity between the Chalukyas 
and the Majavas, i. e. the Paramaras of Dhar was almost heiedita¬ 
ry. It has already been noted that Mufija defeated the Rashirakuta 
King Koftiga and sacked Malkhld, the Rashfrakuta capitalSti- 
mu.aled by this brilliant success he continued to invade the part of 
the Dekkan which had by now fallen into the hands of the Western 
Chalukyas. In all probability Taila, who was just then reaping the 
first fruits of his victory, after having overthrown the Rashtrakutas 
was more than once defeated by Mufija. It is said that he conquer¬ 
ed and imprisoned Taila six times, whom each time he released 
and was finally defeated and taken prisoner by Tailapa 3 . But this 
story, with the further embellishment of the love-affair with Taila’s 
Hster, has to be discarded by sober historians, as a fanciful crea- 
: on of a poetic brain. Nevertheless the fact remains that Taila 
infficted an irretrievable defeat on the Majavas. 

It evidently took a longtime for the Pawmaras to heal the 
wounds inflicted on them by Taila. For in the reigns of the three 
successors of this King, we do not at all hear of the Malava de¬ 
predations. But in about 1018 A.D. the Majavas renewed their 
encroachments on the Chaiukya territory. In retaliation the Chalu¬ 
kyas under their King Jayasimha made an advance on Dhar, the ca¬ 
pital of the Majavas. and defeated Bhoja, who was then the Para- 
mfua King The Bejagami inscription of Chatfa-deva makes a brief 
mention - f this event, when it describes Jayasiiiiha as “a moon to 
the lotus which was King Bhoja"But a detailed information of 
this campaign of Jayasimha and the part played by Chatta-deva 
his feudatory, is given in the Banavasi record of KTrttivarmma, 
above referred to. It informs us that the Chaiukya army marched 
northwards as far as the Gautama-Gange, f. e. the modern Godava- 
r. and there it engaged the Majava King in battle. The record 
claims for the Kadamba Mahamandalefcara Chatja-deva, the ho¬ 
nour of dispersing the Malava troops, a s a reward for which he 


1 I loot, Sanscrit ami Ola Canarese Insert pi Ions, l A , V, p. 17 
4 O anir, p, 89. 
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granted the title of “Guardian of the Highland’’ in the camp of 
his sovereign Jayasiinha *. Referring to the brilliant victory won 
by Chatta, the Kajenur inscription of the latter remarks that the 
pride of Malepas was destroyed and the noblemen’s pride was 
shaken by him 8 . 

The last inscription of Chatta-deva is dated in A. D. 1031. He 
is here represented as governing the Banavasi Twelve Thousand 
and. the Santajige Thousand \ while he seems to have lost the Haige 
Five Hundred. We are also told that the Santajige district was at 
this time under the administration of his son Satyasraya-deva. who 
is here styled Kundama’s warrior along with other epithets 1 * 3 4 . 

The Haige Five Hundred was probably reconquered by the 
Chojas, who subsequently attacked the Santajige and the Banavasi 
provinces. The ruler of Santajige, prince Satyasraya-deva, was very 
probably slain by the Chojas, who claim to have penetrated as far 
as Banavasi . The reason for this surmise is that this prince is not 
heard of any more and Chatta is soon after succeeded by hi? son 
Jayasimha 0 . Furthermore the fact that Satyasraya was appointed 
governor of tiie important province of Santajige in the life time of 
his father shews that he was the eldest sou of Chatta, and as the 
former did not succeed him in accordance with the common usage, 
it follows through syllogistic necessity that Satyasraya died before 
his father. 


Two inscriptions relating to the reign of the same King give us 
the names of two of his Queens. One of them was Kundalu-devi 
v. ho was the daughter ot a certain Bachayyab The latter very proba¬ 
bly belonged to the Sdahaia family of Northern Konkin; for Kunda- 
la-devi is described as the crest-jewel of the house of Thani . The 
other was Jayabbe, the beautiful, virtuous, full moon faced daugh ¬ 
ter of Bammarasa and the adopted daughter of Rajamalla’. The 
record does not specify who these persons were, nor is if possible 
for us to identify them at the pie ant stage of our investigations. It 
may be ascertained from he same inscription that jayabbe w. .. 


1 F. /., XVI, p, 359. 

* /:. XV, p. 333. 

3 E. C, VII, Sk, 30. 

< Ibid. 

S. 1. /., I, pp. 51, 52, 93, 90, 113. 
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g at Ajjadi with the help of Sahadeva, who is described in the 
;ccord as the chief of Ajjadi. The record also informs us that he 
was the son of the brave Sudraka who “was the pith of the desire 
yielding ;ree, the support of poets, versifiers, disputants and elo¬ 
quent speakers'’. Speaking of Sahadeva’s warlike qualities the in¬ 
scription avers that he conquered the country by “the valour of his 
aim when*the kings of Malaya being panic-stricken gave it over”. 
\ e may infer from this that Sahadeva was a general of Chatta and 
followed the latter in the war against the Malavas. Having there 
distinguished himself by his deeds of valour, he was rewarded with 
Aijt di in Dharwar by his master Chatta. The inscription however 
nates that he soon made over the government of the district, to his 
brother Rachamalla and accepted the life of a setti at Banavasi 4 . 


These records of Chatta allude to three of his sons. We have 
aheady spoken of Satyasraya, his eldest son, and Jayasiriiha who was 
probably the second. The third was Khetamalla who is described 
in one of the grants as his father’s agent for works of merit 2 . We 
learn from the HalJihaJ inscription of the time of this King that he 
had under him Sahadeva, who was the chief of Ajjadi 3 . 

Chattayya-deva was a man of remarkable ability. It is un¬ 
doubtedly due to his daring and courage, no less than to his states¬ 
manship, that the newly revived Kadamba power took deep roots 
in the Karnataka soil. He is described in the Belagami inscription 
as (he ver> lion towards the troops of elephants which were his 
foes” \ Again the same record speaks of him as a handmill to his 
enemies and Hkens him to Rama in battle, whose resolution was 
nevet to be shaken He was also a patron of learning and a pro¬ 
mote! of piety. According to one of his records he established an 
Qtfrah'J/j (seat of learning) at Saliyur for the benefit of his sub- 
u ( -t. . Other inscriptions represent him as building new temples 
or r P' l,r,n P old ones. The same Belagami inscription records a 
urair he made to the god Nandikesvara-deva of the original local 
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shrine “for the purpose of repairing whatever might become broker, 
or torn or worn out through age”. The inscription also contains a 
grant to the god Chaturmukhadeva L . Chatta seems to haw 
gone even to the extent of making the necessary provisions to 
meet the expenses for the ordinary celebrations at the famous 
shrines in the country. Thus for instance, the Kudagere inscription 
tells us that for the daily offerings at the temple of the gods Pingn- 
lesvara and Sayamba of the Mindalli mulasihana at the KodalatTr- 
tha, lie made a grant of land in the Sattigala plain, below the bank 
of the Cxangere s . We are informed in the HalJThal inscription that 
the glorious Jayabbarasi gave, at the request of Rajamalia, a black 
soil measuring G mattars of royal measure, red soil 3Q0mattars , one 
paddy land of 50 matiars and one garden for voluntary service'. 
His noble example was naturally imitated by his subjects and a 
spirit of social service was thus engendered in the people. Tiiis 
spirit i given expression to in one of these records of Cliatta, which 
says that a private citizen named Todaka Kesavayya and his wife 
Marabbe, being disposed to perform a work of merit, purchased 
land and granted it to the god Chandesvara 4 . 


i Fleet, Sansttit and Old Canarese Inscriptions, /. A , V, p. IS. 

« b*c. 9 vir;Sk,3o. 
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CHAPTER HI 


Jayasimha 


r v,iaf !a was succeeded by his son Jayasiiiiha. No historical details 
are avad .blo in the records about the reign of this King. The 

Bannvasi inscription of Klrttivarmma, above referred to, describes 
him as a man stout f arm and as the sliatterer of squadrons of 
f email s elephants 1 . These epithets would suggest that he was 
bgcd to fight against the Chojas who were incessantly encroach- 
*'! on » hc Kadamba territory. Possibly in one of these engagements 
!i> los: iiis life; hence nothing is known about him. 

_ r "° inscriptions of this period speak of a Queen named Akka- 

iJevi, who appears to have been a personage of great reputation 
and consequence. We learn from these records that she was a 
vr-ier of V'krarnaditya V and of Jayasimha II, the Chalukya Empe¬ 
rors . m i inscription at SGdi tells us that she was governing the 
distr" t of Kisakad Seventy. She is here described as‘sharing in the 
vninyuK-nt of tiie fruits of thousands of issues of unceasing supreme 
foheity. - iual to a secon > God less of Fortun , a wishing jewel of 
immeasurable bounty, a crest-jewei of discretion, uniform of 
speed , adorned with virtues” ». We s c from another record that 
he was in charge of the Kisukad Seventy under Jayasiiiiha ii 4 . 

f may b concluded from some of these inscriptions that Ak- 
ka-devi was (dated to the family of the Kadambas Thus a record 


1 ’■ /.. xvf, p. m 
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of 10G7 A.D. states that she was the mother of Toyima-ueva who 
was then ruling the Banavasi and the HSngal provinces '. Now this 
■Toyima-deva seems to be the same as Taila, the second son >r 
Jayasirhha 2 . Hence it follows that Akka-cievi was the wife of 
Jayasiriiha. It is not improbable that Irivabedahga-deva Satyasraya, 
the Chalukya Emperor, being attacked by enemies on the north md 
the south sought to strengthen the bonds of friendship between the 
Kadainba and the Chalukya royal families, by a dynastic marriage, 
and accordingly married his daughter Akka-devi to Jayasimha, the 
son of Chatta. We have already seen that this move of the Empeior 
had its desired effect, since the Kadambas of Hangal never swerved 
in their allegiance to the Chalukyas. 


* E. /., XVI, p. 88. 

■ Ibid. For this identification vide p. 104, note 4. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Mayuravarmma II 


Jfayasimha had five sons, Mauli, Taila or Tailapa. Santivarmma 
^Chdki-deva or JokT-deva and Vikrama \ The first two, Mauli and 
Tailapa—whom we respectively identify with Mayuravarmma* and 
I oyimarasa or Toyima-deva 3 of the epigraphical records of this 
period, ■ nd Santivarmma ruled as kings in succession on the 
death of Jayasimha 4 . 

There is an interesting record of the year 1037 which mentions 
the royal preceptor Rajaguru-deva, whom it styles the restorer of 
'he k ’damba family . The meaning of this epithet seems to be that 
when J iyasitiiha died, his children, including his eldest son Mayit- 
ravaimmall, were young, and consequently this Rajagurudeva was 
of great help to Akka-devi who, it may be inferred from the 1 lotjur 
Inscriptions, was acting as regent at this period 0 . It is also clear 


‘ /:. A. XVI, p. 359; Fleet, Sanscrit and Old Canarese Inscriptions, I. A., 
X, p. 351 * E. /., XVI, p. 80 . a ibid., p. 86. 

4 , -i d., p. 350. We identify Mayuravarmma and Toyima-deva with Mauli 
ami Tailapa respectively, tor the reason that not only their names 
seem to have a close similarity to each other, but that they do not 
occur in any inscription other than the Karagudari grant of Tailapa II, 
aiid the Banavasi record of Kirttivarmma, where they are very brief¬ 
ly mentioned. It is evident from the records that they did rule as 
kings. Furthermore we have the giant of Mayuravarmma and Toyi- 
ina-ile/a, whom if we do not identify with Mauli and Taila, will 
iioi dnd a place In the genealogy of ihc Hanga 1 Kadambas, as given in 
•he above-mentioned records of Tailapa II and Kirttivarmma, Lastly 
the records bearing the name of Mayuravarmma and Toyima-deva 
cl'-ar, state that ’ho were Kadambas of ihc Hangal branch and that 
they ruled alter Nti-i wivcli exactly corresponds with the initial year 
Mauli. Append: No. Ill, 8, « E. i XVI, pp. 79and 88. 
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3. Banavasi. Fort [Walls. 



4. Bonavp.i. Entrance to the Fort. 
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from these records that they lost at this time the district of Haige 
Five Hundred, which had been conquered and annexed by Chatta. 
The Alupas very probably added this district to their kingdom, 
when the attention of the Kadambas was distracted by the Choja 
invasion. But this loss they soon compensated by the acquisition 
ot a new district in the north, namely, that of the Hangal Five 
Hundred l , after which this branch of the Kadamba-Kula is know in 
history. 

Mayuravarmma seems to have ruled a few years more. An in¬ 
scription of A.D. 1037 shows him as governing theBanavasi Twelve 
Thousand and the Hangal Five Hundred with Akka-devi at the head 
of the former province 2 . He was probably the elder son of this 
Queen, who helped him in the government oi the Banavasi Twelve 
1 housand with his brother Toyima-deva 3 4 . 

The last inscription of this ruler is dated S. 966 or A. D. 1044- 
15, where he is described as still ruling the Panumgal (Hangal) 
district as a feudatory of the Chalukya King Some^vara I *• 


1 E. /.. XVI, p. 80; Fleet, Kanarese Dynasties, p. 563. Hangal, says 
the Gazetteer of Dharwar, is locally believed to be the place 
where the Pandavas lived during part of their exile from Delhi. The 
name Viratakote and Viratanagari. the fort and city of Virata, 
which occur in the inscriptions support the tradition. For according 
to the Mahabharata, Virata was the King at whose courfthe P;.n- 
davas spent the thirteenth year of their exile. Gazetteer of the Bomlav 
Precidency, XII, Dharwar , p. 389. 

* E. /., XVI, p. 79. 

5 Fleet, Kanarese Dynastic \ p. 437. Dr. Fleet does not refer to the Inset ;p- 
tion from which he dt ; Ives this information. 

4 Fleet, Kanarese Dynasties, p’, 563. This inscription is at Adur in Hangal 
taluqua. 
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CHAPTER V 


Taila I or Toyima-deva 


M ayuravarmma probably died without an heir, forafter his death 
his brother, Taila became the sole possessor of the Kadamba 
dominions. He was very likely helped by his mother Akka-devi in 
tile administration of his kingdom. There are a tew inscriptions of 
this Queen issued in the reign of her son. We learn from one of them, 
dated i:i 1050 A. D., that the period of Tailapa’s rule was a trying 
time for the Kadambas of Hangal, as the Cliol at: made incessant in- 
intu their dominions. This inscription records the renewal of 
the statutory constitution of the town of Sundi by Akka-devi, as it 
had broken down on account of the invasion of the Cliojas. Thi 
epigraph asserts that Akka-devi was governing the Kisukad Seventy, 
o.i.'v Sixty and the Masavadi Hundred and : orty *. It is also 
interesting to note that Akka-devi had under her five ministers of 
state, namely Kalidasayya, the steward of the household, the council¬ 
lor MiMayya, the councillor Chittimayya, the minister of state Dem- 
maijija, Clutvuijda-raya, the steward of the betel-bag, besides Dasi- 
mavya, the Secretary of the council, the Commissioner of the 
eouuliy and other executive officials . In another record, dated 
two years later, we find this Queen grantin 'a statutory constitution 
f >r the temple of the god Akkesvara of Sundi—evidently a sanctua¬ 
ry of Si 1 founded or re-csu blishe:! by Akka-devi— regulating the 
disposal of the lands of the establishment so as to perform the 
due ceremonies of the rituals * 


« XV, p. HU. 
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It appears from the lithic records that Akka-devi was a Queen 
of warlike nature. An inscription at ArsTbTdi represents her as 
laying siege to the fort of Gokage or Gdkak, in the Belgaum Dis¬ 
trict. It is likely that she undertook this expedition for quelling 
some local rebellion *. 

King Toyima-deva ruled for a fairly long period. The last 
inscription of this King is dated in A. D. 1066. It describes him as 
a “man of might to adversaries, sun to the Highland, ever active 
in truth, Afljaneya in purity, Brahman in assemblies, Shanmuklia in 
the front of battles, thousand armed (KartavTrya) with balls, Rahu 
in the fray, Para^u-Rama to the resorts of foes, .. .bamgara of title- 
bearers, warrior to Meruga, exalted in high spirit, (and the) lion to 
Hariga” 1 . It may be inferred from the last epithet of Toyima-deva 
that he rendered distinguished services to his kinsman the Kadam- 
ba Hariga or Harikesari of Bahkapiir, who was then the governor 
of the Banavasi and the Hangal provinces under the Chalukya King 
Vikramaditya “. 

Even at this late date we find queen Akka-devi being referred 
to in the Kadamba records. The above-mentioned Hottur inscription 
of Toyima-deva records, as a supplement to the endowment ot the 
latter to the Saiva monastery, a remission of fees due to her fr m 
the same institution '. 

One of the Queens of Toyima-deva was Mailaia-devi who 
granted in conjunction with her husband a religious foundation to 
(the temple of) the god Ke^ave^vara, at Hottur \ 

It was probably on the demise of his mother Akka-devi, that 
i'oyiraa-deva appointed his son KTrttivarmma to the government of 
Banavasi. There is , i inscription of the latter dated 1068 A. D., 
which was evidently issued in the initial year of his rule as govern¬ 
or of Banavasi. This inscription while giving all the titles of the 
family to KTrttivarmma, calls him the lion for Taila, which clearly 
implies that he was governing the province under his father Toyi- 
tna-deva or Tiilapa '. KTrttivarmma ruled in this capacity till 
1075 A. D., when on the death of his father he declared himsell 
independent of the Hangal government 




1 Fleet, Kanarcse Dynasties, p. 430 The inscription is not published. 

* n. /., XVI, p. 86. 3 E. XIII, pi 173. 

« £?, /., XVI, p. 88. • Ibid. 

* Ibid., p. 355. 1 Vide pp. 110-111. 



CHAPTER VI 


Santivarmma II 


the death of king Toyima-deva, his brother Santivarmma a. 5 - 
^cerided the throne of Hangal. This event probably took place 
in 1075 A. D. for the first inscription of this sovereign is dated in 
that year 4 . 

It w ould appear from the records that Santivarmma^ succession 
lo the throne was not entirely undisputed. We saw above that Toyi- 
ma-deva’s son Kirttivarmma was governing the Banavasi Twelve 
Thousand in the life time of his father. Now this Kirttivarmma put 
forward his claim to the throne of Hangal contending that as he 
was the crown prince, th> kingdom belonged to him by right. Santi- 
lannma probably based his claim on grounds of seniority. Conse¬ 
quently it is very likely that the Kadamba kingdom was torn be¬ 
tween the two ival factions. In fact there is sufficient epigraphies! 
evidence to show that they had already appealed to arms. A viragal 
druect m 1075, and found in tlie Banavasi Twelve Thousand prov- 
i *o , informs us that Kadamba Santayya-deva sent ‘the whole army 
.ii dcr twelve nayakas”, obviously for the purpose of ravaging the 
pi< voice, and that it attacked the Kuppatur agrahara in the course 
f f its depredations . Thus when the things were going from bad to 
worse, King Jayake^i 1, of the Goa Kadamba dynasty, seems to have 
intervened an brought about a:: amicable settlement between the 
>;va!s. I his is very probably the meaning intended by the composer 
of tile inscription of Sivachitta, of the successors of Jayake^i, 


• E /., XVI, p.7a.a 
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recorded that Jayakesi 'assembled the Kadambas* A . The 
accomodation arrived at appears to be that the Banavasi Twelve 
Thousand should remain in the hands of KTrttivarmma, while San- 
tivarmma was to succeed to the government of the Hangal prov¬ 
ince. This is obvious from the fact that unlike the inscriptions of 
Tailal and Mayuravarmma II, the records of KTrttivarmma do not 
attribute to him the sovereignty over these two provinces, but li¬ 
mit his rule to the Banavasi Twelve Thousand only-. In the same 
manner the NTralgi inscription of Santivarmma, which is beyond 
doubt his earliest record, does not state the details of his govern¬ 
ment from which Dr. Fleet rightly infers that Santivarmma and 
KTrttivarmma “were then ruling, respectively, only the Panuhgal 
Five Hundred and the Banavasi Twelve Thousand" 1 * * 4 5 . 

The NIralgi inscription of Santivarmma, above referred to, gives 
him hyperbolic epithets. He is described here as a king of irresist¬ 
ible might to whom “puissant hostile monarchs came bowing for 
refuge", ft calls him “the death-spirit of cosmic dissolution to warri¬ 
ors of puissant enemy princes, ornament to princes, Bhairava to 
princes, Trmetra (§iva) to princes, grindstone to prince M \ But as 
no specific victories are mentioned in the records we arc inclined 
to believe that these were all empty boasts of the poets who com¬ 
posed the inscription. 

The other record of Santivarmma is an epigraph from 
Aralesvar in the Hangal taluqua dated in A. D. 1089, which avers 
that he was then ruling the Banavasi Twelve Thousand and flic 
Hangal Five Hundred, as a feudatory of the Chalukya emperor Vi- 
kramaditya VI 6 . But the fact that the Banavasi province was at 
this time ruled by the strong King KTrttivarmma plainly shows that 
this was a mere title. 

The Kargudari record gives us the piece of information that 
me of Santivarmma’s Queens was Siriya-devi, a I Tindya ? rinecss, 
to whom was born the great king Taila II 7 . 

1 Heel, Inscriptions Relatinp to the Kadnmbas of Goa, IX. 

p. 282. 

* £.C., VIII, Sb, 262, 317. 337, 421, 442, 468, 409, 470, XVi, pp. 37), 

30*3. 

* Ibid., p p. 72-73. 

* Fleet, Kanarese Dynasties , p. 561. 

5 E. /., XVI, p. 72. 
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7 Fleet, Sanscrit and Old Canarese Inscriptions , /.A,, X, p. 2.>4 
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CHAPTER VII 


Kirttivarmma 


\ 


N o sooner did Kirttivarmma find himself secure on the throne at 
Vai jay anti than he devoted himself to the strengthening of his 
position. When this was accomplished he seems to have started 
his aggressive campaigns. The latter fact we conclude from his 
i iscriptiors which describe him as a great warrior. An undated re- 
c r 1 of his, issued in the reign of the Chalukya Emperor Vikrama- 
difya, calls him a “gallant against adversaries”, and “unique vvar- 
* i 01 the world” 1 . Further an inscription in the Sorab taluqua 
says that lie was the “shatterer of foeman’s arrogance” 2 . 

Tiie first step of Kirttivarmma in this direction was to free 
himself of the Chalukya control and to set himself up as an inde- 
( . n ruler. This t e probably did during the civil war between 
Sfimcsvcra li and his brother VikramadityaThe chaotic situation 
that arose irom this fratricidal warfare, no doubt, helped him consi¬ 
derably in realising his purpose. 

Next lie encroached on the dominions of the Goa Kadamba 
Kii g Jayakei; L We are told in one of his records that “he subdued 
the si veri Kohkanas” . Th : s sentence, though it is not to be taken 
Inwall) nevertheless, shows that Kirttivarmma was at this time 
. eriga, o' in aggressive activities, . > ’ that during one of his predat- 
jory excursion he raid : the Konkan. This isconfirmcd by one 
« f the grants of a successor of Jayakesi I, which shows that Klrttj- 
vnr Tima did really come into conflict with Jayakesi. The inscription 

' /'. A, XVI, i 360 . 

/•. C., VI|| # 3b, m. 

1 Cf U drier, Vikramarkadevacharlta, lntrod., pp. 34- 37. 

1 I-. C., VIII, Sb, 262. 


records that “having made KIrtiraja of Banavase obedient to his 
will, the Lord of the Ocean himself (Jayakesi)... .[tansferredj duly 
his glory to Permadi” l . It follows from this that KTrttivarinma’s 
campaign against jayakesi of Goa was not only futile, but also 
ended in his own submission to the Chalukya Emperor. For it is 
obvious from the record that Jayakesi as a loyal feudatory of 1 lie 
Chalukyas and father-in-law of the reigning Emperor, forcai 
Kirttivarmma to acknowledge the latter as his liege-lord.Thus 
the attempts of Kirttivarmma to extend the boundaries of his 
kingdom and to establish his independence were for ever frustrated 
by his kinsman, the Kadamba King of Goa. 

Notwithstanding this failure, it must be admitted that Kirttivarm¬ 
ma was one of the most progressive rulers of his time. One of the 
early grants of his gives us the interesting piece of news that he 
was a sarvajna s . This would suggest that lie combined a deep 
knowledge of military tactics wiih profound erudition. This is fully 
borne out by a later record of his which shows that he was person¬ 
ally interested in dialectics, and often took part in the discussions 
on such subtle questions as the rewards of dharmma and the like c . 
It is therefore not unreasonable to conclude that he was a great 
patron of scholars and promoter of learning in his kingdom. 
In one of these records it is clearly stated that he founded 
agraharas (seats of learning) and endowed them with rich grants 
of land 4 . In these agraharas there lived Brahman and Jaina 
scholars, without exhibiting the least animosity that might other¬ 
wise be expected to arise from their religious differences G . One of 
such agraharas was the famous agrahara of Kuppatur, and the tole¬ 
rant spirit prevailing there is expressed in the Kuppatur grant cf 
KTrttivarmnu. “By that consecrating priest i’admanandi-ssddhanli- 
deva c , the crowned queen Majala-Divi having had the Kuppatur 
Parsva-Deva-chaityalaya well consecrated,—she worshipped in the 
prescribed manner all the Brahmans.. .of the immemorial agrahara 
Kuppatur, and having the name of Brahma-Jinafayam given to it by 
them, along with the priests of Koti£vara-mulasthana and all the 


* £. I., Xlll, p, 310. 

* £./., XVI, p. 355. 

3 E. C., VIII, Sb, 442. 

4 Ibid., Sb, 262. 

* Ibid. 

« He was a Jaiua guru. 
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eighteen temples there, and causing the priest of Baaavasi Madhu- 
kesvara to come, performing worship to them, causing the joga- 
va[ f ‘ge to be placed, and giving to those Brahmans 500 honnu 
md obtained from them the lands (specified),—these and Siddani- 
valb obtained from Kirtti-Deva.. .she granted for the daily worship 
and the food of the rishis, washing the feet of Padmanandi sidd- 
hantl-chakravartti” 

Kirttivarmma’s reign extended over a period of half a century. 

11 is arliest grants are dated in A. D. 1068 *, in which year he very 
probably inaugurated his rule, and the last date stems to be mg 3 . 


» r. C., VIII, Sb, 262. 

- I.. XVI, p. 355; Rice, Mysore Inscriptions, p. 321. 
1. C, VIII, Sb, 337. 
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5. Bai avasi. Entrance to* the Old Temple. 



6. Banavasi Madhukes vara Temple. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


The History of the Governors of Banavasi 


r'|uring this eventful period various governor, were appointed 
* _ '»rom time to time by the Chalukya Emperors to administer the 
imperial affairs of the Banavasi Twelve Thousand. We havealread, 
noticed that the firstof these officials wasBhlmarasawho was made 
governor towards the end of the reign of the Chalukya Tailapah The 
earliest inscription which mentions the name of this governor i date’ 1 
A.D. 9y7. It says that he was administering the Ban vasi Twelve 
Thousand, the Santajige Thousand and the Kisukad Seventy, and 
had under him perggaie Kajimayya, who was in charge of the 
customs duties of the manneya of the Nariyalige Forty *. We know 
from a viragal dated 999 and found at Hiri-Chav ti, that Bhimarasa 
was governing the same province of Banavasi in that year with his 
subordinate officials* There are two more inscriptions of this gov¬ 
ernor dated respectively A.D. 1094 4 and 1006 s i«: the reign ot the 
Chalukya Emperor Irivabedahga-deva Satya^aya, whicii mentioi 
him as still governing the Banavasi, the Santajige and the Kisukad 
districts. 

the Banavasi province next passed into the hands of one 
oenavadsa. An undated record which is placed on palaeogr; phic- 
al grounds in A D. 1010 is the only source of information :eg.ird- 
' n £ this official. It says that “when Vlkramadilya Satyasraya, 
favourite of earth and fortune, maharajadhiraja parame'ivara him- 
tara was ruling the kingdom of the world, Senavarisa was ruling 
the Banavasi Twelve Thousand”*. 


* E. C., VII, Sk, 179. 

* E. C.. VIII, Sb, 234. 

4 Fleet, Kanorene Dynasties, p. 433. 


* Ibid. 

* H C., VIII, Sb, 386. 

* E- C., VII), Sb, 381. 



He probably ruled for a period of ten or fifteen years, when he 
was succeeded by other governors. But the names of these imperial 
officers are unfortunately notmentioned in the epigraphical records. 

In A. D. 1045 a certain mahamandalesvara Singanadevarasa 
was appointed the governor of Banavasi, Santajige and Kisu- 
k*ad provinces up to the borders of the western ocean 1 . But 
soon unis governor was reiieved of the Banavasi Twelve Thou¬ 
sand and a new one, mahamandalesvara Chamunda Rayaiasa, was 
appointed to the governorship of this province. The earliest refer- 
ci ce we have of him is in a grant found in the Shikarpur Taluqua, 
which is dated A. D. 1046. He very soon succeeded to the pro¬ 
vince of Santajige as well; for in an inscription atBejagami, issued 
in the following year, he is said to be governing Santajige, besides 
the old provinces of Banavasi Twelve Thousand and Haige Five 
Hundred. The record describes him as the “boon lord of Banavasi- 
pura .. . entitled to the five drums, a brave at the court of three 
kings, Sankara to the bull tilled chiefs, terrifier of hostile kings, a 
hand on the face of braves, a sun of the titled, a manifest Vikra- 
maditya, making sport of Konkana, Ahavamalla-Deva’s Hanuman, 
a wild fire to the Kanagile-vada (and) thurster aside of Kannam- 
ma” *. 

The above extract gives a brief review of the warlike exped¬ 
itions of Chamunda Raya. It tells us that he made sport of Koh- 
kana, which of course must not be understood to mean that he 
subdued the Konkan, but that he led plundering excursions into 
some parts of that country. Indeed there are no indications at all in 
the contemporary inscriptions of his having subdued the Konkan. 
It may be allowed however that he recovered the province of 
Haige Five Hundred, which was one of the provinces ruled over 
by Chaftaya-deva and which the Kadambas had lost after the lat- 
tor's death. 3 . But these plundering excursions were never directed 
into that part of the country which was under the sway of Shash- 
ihn-deva. For we know from the Goa Kadamba records that the 
latter was one of the most powerful mahamai;da!e3varas of his 
day *. 

it c;in also be inferred from this extract that Chamunda Raya 
led incursions Into Kanagile-vada. This was oossibly a district on 



4 Fleet, Kunanse Dyrwstles, p. 439. 

* £T. C, VII, Sk, 151. 

• Ct. Ante, p. 99. 


* £. /., XIII., p. 309-310. 
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the borders of the Chalukya Empire which Chamunda Raya tried 
to bring within the pale of their dominions. 

The same inscription implies that Chamunda Raya defeated one 
Kannamma, since it styles him “the thruster aside of Kannamma”. 
But there is nothing in the inscription to enable one to ascertain 
who this Kannamma was and to what dynasty he belonged. How¬ 
ever a study of the history of the ruling families of the day would 
suggest that Kannamma was probably the Kajachurya King of this 
name. An inscription of this family found in the Davanagere Tal:t- 
qua 1 informs us that one Kannamma was the ancestor of Bij jala who 
>s known from epigraphica! records to have lived in the latter half 
of the twelfth century 5 . Now giving a period of twenty five years 
to each of the four kings who are said to have preceded Bijjala. 
we find that Kannamma was the contemporary of Chammjda Raya. 

We are also told in the above inscription that the Gufjjara, the 
Chera and the Choja kings were moved at his grandeur s . This 
piece of encomium was probably intended to show that he was 
respected by these rulers on account of his heroism, notwithstand¬ 
ing the fact that he was a mere official with the title of maka- 
mandale^vara. 

This inscription, which is engraved on a garidabli'ninda pillar, 
states that this monument was set up by Chamunda Raya in the 
town of Bejagami 4 . This monument is anelegant monolith, sur- 
uiomted by the image of Bherundesvara in human form with dou¬ 
ble agle’s head ! '.In two other inscriptions found at the same village 
gon jabherurila is given as one of his birudas, and a bh'crutjda pole — 
perhaps the length of the pillar— appears to have been used ..s 
a measure for land 4 . One of these records contains a grant of live 
matlas of rice land, according to the bherurjda pole o provide lor 
the worship at the basadi of the Bajagara-gana connected with 
Jajahuti-Santinatha. This inscription is dated A. D. 1048 k 
The other which is also dated in the same year nuntiotoa granl 
to the same basadi of Balarar, consisting of five mafias of rice la id 

* E.C..X I, Dg, 42. 

* Fleet, P. S. and O. C. inscriptions, No. 119; Rice, Mysore inscipltons. 

p. 60. 

» £. C., VII, Sk, 151. 4 Ibid. 

5 Cf. Rice, Mysore and Coorg, p. 75. Cf. Cousens, The Chalukyaa Ar¬ 
chitecture, p. 108 . 

* Fleet, Saa .ait and Old Cunaicse laser'pllons, i. A, IV, p '80. E. Vli, 

Sk, 120 T Ibid. 
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by the measure of the staff Bherugdagaje, in the rice-land called 
Pulleya-bayal of the capital of Bejagami. It would appear from the 
inscription that thisjaina congregation of Bajagara was held in 
hig'' veneration for its austerity. It was in admiration of them that 
Kesavanandi, who was himself an ascetic and desciple of Mesha- 
nandibhaftaraka of the same gana, made this grant*. 

Cliamuijda Raya again appears in A D. 1063. The inscription 
says that he was acting as king in that year, when he made a 
grant of “the vadda-ravula and perjjunka (or principal customs 
dues) to the god.. .of the.. .agrahara” *. 

In the two inscriptions from Bejagami, spoken of above. Cha- 
rnunda Raya is said to be a mururayasthana (s&jsseeoaoisssN) 3. 
i his title.has been variously interpreted by the epigraphists. When 
>n 187,i Dr. Fleet published the inscription he found at Bejagami 
in The Indian Antiquary, he translated this expression as ‘he who 
lias three royal halls of audience’ *. But he soon found out his mis¬ 
take and in another article which he contributed in the following 
year to The Journal of the Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society he 
took this expression to mean nmurdyasthdpanacharya (skae5ioa_ 
■»;•=» sJfsstaa^j), or the establisher of Muru icings 5 . Mr. Rice on the 
o'lier hand has rendered the same expression as‘a brave at the 
court of three kings’ c . This seems to be more accurate not merely 
because ihe MQru country is far removed from the Banavasi pro¬ 
vince. b it because this rendering is simple and direct. 

Who were these three kings whose court was thus adorned by 
litnutjda Raya? We suppose that they were the three Chalukya 
liinpc or>, namely Vikramaditya V, Jayasimha III and SomeSvara I. 
According to this theory therefore, Chamuijda Raya entered the 
services of the Chalukyastowards the end of Viicramaditya V’s reign 
and letr dned in office sometime after 1063. In fact one of his 
inscriptions tells us that he was acting at this time as king over 
the whole of the Banavasi Twelve Thou and, having for his mi¬ 
nister SOman tthaiya, and that he made a grant of the vadda-ravula 


1 Fleet, Sanskrit and Old Canarest Inscription , I A., IV, p. 181. 

« £C.,Vli, Sk, 11. 

1 Ibid., lik, 120; Fleet, o.c, p. 179. 

1 Fleet, l. e. 

• 1 ieet. Copper Plate Grants of tor Kings of Vifayaiiagara.J.B.B.RA.S., 

XII, p. 376 

• c., vii. Sk, 120. 
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and the perfjunka to the god of the agrahara 1 . He seems to have 
retired for good from service somewhere before A. D. 1066, for 
after this date he is heard of no more. 

It appears from one of these inscriptions from Belagami that 
this city was the capital of the Banavasi Twelve Thousand when 
Chamunda Raya was the governor of this province 2 ; and as will 
presently be seen, it continued to enjoy this unique privilege when 
other governors succeeded him in the interval. 

We must not suppose however that Chamunda Rava was 
the governor of Banavasi all the while. The work of efficient 
administration and defence required his presence in other parts of 
the Empire and accordingly the Banavasi-nad was placed under 
new governors. In the year 1053 when perhaps there was compa¬ 
rative peace in the kingdom, Maijala-devi ? one of the wives of 
SOmesvara was appointed to the governorship of the Banavasi 
Twelve Thousand 3 . This was the year when the Chalukyas ad 
won die eventful battle of Koppam, whose exact date is given ,.s 
May 2 rd, 1053 4 . Though Rajendra, the brother of the Chola King 
slain on this occasion, subsequently retrieved the losses by bringing 
In reinforcement, his attention was soon diverted by fresh rouble, 
at home consequent on th rival candidates contesting th: succes¬ 
sion with him 5 * 7 . 

B it it is clear from another inscription dated 1055-56 tha< this 
important province was soon entrusted together with ;he Ganga- 
vadi Ninety-six Thousand to Vikramaditya, the so i of So.uesvara i\ 
^he same inscription informs us that the actual governor of Bana- 
vasi at this period was King Harikesar:, of the Kad iinb:’ family. 

This change was doubtless effected because of Ine renewed 
warfare by the Cholas under their new King Rajendra Choir,, who, 
having suppressed his political opponents at home, ha 4 \ ow 
launched on the aggressive policy of his predecessors \ Vfkra- 


1 E. C. vit, Sk, ll. 

* Fleet, Kanarese Dynasties, p. 504. (Ink impression by Dr. Fleet) 

3 Cam. Desa Inscriptions, 1, p. 122, referred to by Fleet, o. c., p. 440 The 

ink impres. ion of the record, says Dr. Fleet, does not Include the 
date. 

4 5. /. /., j, pp. 52, 134; Ibid., II, pp. 232, 3C7. 

Cf. S. Krishnasuami Aiyangar, Ancient India p. 112. 

4 Fleet, Sanscrit and Old Canarese inscriptions* /. A., f v, p. 2u3 

7 Cf, Subrahmanya Aiyer, Historical Sketches of Ancient Oekltan, p IS* 
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maditya remained as Viceroy in the south till A. D. 1060', ani it 
may be presumed that the Banavasi and the Nojambavadi provin¬ 
ces, continued to be administered during this period by his subor¬ 
dinate Harikesari. 

There is a viragal of the time of Vikramaditya which gives 
him Ganga titles and calls him Chalukya-Ganga-Permmanadi-Vikra- 
maditya-deva. It records that his great minister was a certain 
Perggade Naranayya, chief of the Karanas, who was enjoying the 
Banavasi Twelve Thousand. The same viragal informs us that in 
A. D. 1058 when Vikramaditya was the governor of the provinces 
earned above, a force of Bedas penetrated into Mudyangeri, 
seized the cows and dishonoured the women. The ur-gavunda 
Machayya fought against these barbarians and having killed many 
of them, recovered the cows at Belagavatti, but was at length 
overpowered by the superior numbers of the enemy*. 

A grant issued in A.D. 1068 represents Lakshmanripa, who 
was “the chie master of robes” at the court of Somesvara 1, as 
ruling the Banavasi country 3 . He was propably the immediate 
successor of Vikramaditya, and acted as governor from 1066-1068 
A. D. 

rite grant of Lakshmana above referred to was issued in the 
reign of King Bhuvanaikamalla, i. e. the Chalukya King Somesvara 
!!. !i begins witli the eulogy of his father’s rule, who left no evil 
p:'•sons or enemies in Kuntala. It is said that the kings of Lata 
Kajinga, Ganga, Karahata, Turushka, Varaja, Choja, Karnataka, 
Sauraslitra, Majava, Dasaniga, Ko^ala, Keraja and other countries 
e n ve tribute to him and were confined.to their own boundaries. He 
boasts of having slain Magidha, Andhra, Avanti, Vanga, Dravija, 
Kuru, Khasa, Abhira, Panchaja, Lajaiand other kings and made their 
forces : ervc him. In,.spite of all these wars the strength of his arm 
and the energy of his soul were not exhausted, and he is said to 
•w ve set out alone (for svarga) as if to fight against Indra, defeat 
him and make him give tribute. Accordingly on the 8th day of 
Chaitra bahula, the yearKIlaka, & 990 (29th, March, 1068), 
performing the supreme, yoga, he breathed his last'in the Tunga- 
b in. The reason for performing this rite, which is commonly 
kn wn as Jalasamadhi *, is given by Bhilhapa.in his Vikramanka- 


* K. C., VII, Sk, 152; XI. Dg, 140. 

r e c., vn, sk, 83 . » l'. c., vii, si-, m. 
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devachartta. According to him King Somesvara I was seized with 
a severe fever, and feeling that his end was approaching, had him¬ 
self conveyed to the banks of the Tungabhadra. While bathing 
in the river after having given away much gold in charity, he wad¬ 
ed in untill the water reached his neck and amidst the din of the 
waves and the sound of all kinds of musical instruments deliberately 
drowned himself 4 . 

The inscription goes on to say that on the 7th day of Vaikakha 
suddha , the year KTlaka, £. 990 (11th April, 1068), L e. fourteen days 
after this tragic event, his eldest son Somesvara II assumed the 
sovereignity with all the royal insignia, and “the whole dc°ire of 
the world was drawn to him”. The Clioja King thought of taking 
advantage of the youth and inexperience of the new ruler, and is 
said to have exclaimed: “A new reign (a kingdom) fit only for a here; 
now is the time to invade it. I will surround Gutti and besiege it”. 
This he did with a considerable army. Somesvara at once mustered 
a strong force to oppose him, and on the advanced cavalry coining 
into contact a fierce battle ensued, in which the Chola army was 
routed and dispersed. Consequently all the foreign kings are said to 
have been striken with terror, and gladly became Some£vara’s vas¬ 
sals. After this victory Lakshina, who is represented as indispensable 
to the Chalukya kingdom as the governor of Banavasi, was given a 
royal sasana which conferred extraordinary honours upon him. 
“Junior is King Vikrama-Gahga to me; to that Peimma^i-Deva; the 
next junior is VIra NoIa:nba-Deva; to me, to Permmadi, and to 
Singi you are the junior, but to you all (the rest) are juniors' 1 * , said 
Somesvara, thus ranking him next to the royal family. Lakshmana 
became the lord of the great Banavasi-nad, Vikrama-Nojamba was 
rewarded with the fief of Nolamba-Sindavadi, and Ganga-mandal* 
ika became the governor of the territory beginning from Alam-pura. 
Bhuvanaikamalla gave them these countries, in view of tiieir 
being as a long bar or defence to the south \ 

Lakshmana is said to have trodden down Kohkana, driven back 
the seven Kombu, and uprooted the seven Male. He is styled Raya- 
danda Gopala, and united in himself the chief heroic characters of 
both the Ramdyana and the Bharata 3 , 

His minister and chief treasurer was iantinatha, a distinguish¬ 
ed Jaina poet. He had the title of Safa$vatl-mu'yka-mukiira> and he 

1 Bufier, Vikramankadevuchariia ; pp. \ VSv, vv. 44-68. 

* E C. t VII, Sk, 136, 

3 Ibid. 
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W'H (he author of the Sukumaraclwrita. He persuaded Lakshmaga 
to build the wooden basadi of Mallikanioda Santinathu in Baligrama 
(Belagami), and he set up a stone pillar at the main entrance, re- 
crun-ng all his namesand titles. Having obtained the permission 
of the Empe or, he made a grant to the basadis of all the property 
which formely belonged to the other basadis. 

Lakshma was in office for a very short period; for we see 
that in 1070 A.D. he was succeeded by the Ganga prince Udaya- 
ditya. A grant of the latter dated abotUt A.D. 1070 gives him the 
idles of Maharajadhiraja parameswara, boon lord of Kojala-pura, 
lord of Nandagiri, Vikrama-Ganga and Jayad-ultaranga, and adds 
that he was ruling the Gangavadi, Banavasi and the Santajige 
or vi ices '. The records of 1074 style him the mahasamantadhipati, 
(he great minister, maha-prachanda-dandanayaka, chief over the 
property of the court, great senior minister of peace and war, and 
mane-vergg ide-dandanayaka e . He is described in these inscrip¬ 
tions as the governor of the Banavasi Twelve Thousand and the 
SantajigeThousand s , from which we conclude that a new governor 
was appointed at this date for the Gangavadi province. His 
Kerehalli (Nagar Taiuqua) grant informs us that ire was in charge 
>r 1 i e axes, such as the Sayar.the vadda-ravula and the perjjunka 
o! th 3anavasi Twelve Thousand and the bilkode and the perjjunka 
of die Santajige Thousand 4 . 

It appears from his inscriptions that Udayaditya was a generous 
p, ince who Combined the man of dissipation with the devotee. We 
arc t id in one of these epigraphs that he laved the feet of the god 
* •arude£vura of the Mulasthana KervhaHi and made a grant either of 
money or of land to the students 5 . Another record represents him as 
granting, for the god’s perpetual lamp and for oil for the lights of the 
I" I'ha - Kupr, hal. the revenue of the four customs duties of the 
vrctifa-rSvula, the perjjunka, and the two bilkode that were levied on 
all ihe imported articles at this place 6 . On the other hand a third 
inscription of his records a grant made by him to the dancing girls 
f oi the purpose ot buying looking glasses \ which incident might 

' ft. C , Vll, Sk, 109. 

» ft. C., Vll, Sk, 295; VIII, Sb, 299. 

• Ibid.; E. C„ VIII, Ng, 30. 

• Ibid. 

» Ibid. 
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’ B. C., Vll, Sk, 295. 
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perhaps suggest that he was a great lover of dancing. It may also 
be inferred from another epigraph of the same period that he 
hopelessly lapsed into debauchery, and his official duties must 
in consequence have suffered from neglect. There is a grant he 
made to a dancing girl by name Lachhavi-devi, who apparently was 
his mistress. The record describes her as “the beloved of his heart 
and eyes, constant sharer in a thousand supreme delights and 
pleasures, equal to a second Lakslimi, by nature formed for good 
fortune, in gifts the Vidyadhari (or fairy) of the world, skilled in ail 
accomplishments, with eyes of the wild partridge (chakora ), with 
graceful languid gait, devoted to singing and dancing, a head-jewel 
of intelligence, a protecting jewel to dependents, to beggars a 
moving treasure-urn, obtainer of a boon from the goddess §arada, 
Udayaditya-deva’s other half, mistress of astonishing fueling and 
sentiment in bright and new mode of charming” *. 

It was probably at this peiiod when Udayaditya was whiling 
away his time with his mistress.at Belagami and the two brothers 
Some^vara and Vikramaditya were engaged in a disastrous civil war 
that KTrttivarmina renounced his allegiance to the Chalukyas ai d as¬ 
serted his independence’. We have seen that the rebellion was 
promptly subdued by Jayakesi 1 of Goa, and Udayaditya who had 
failed in his duty was either degraded or dismissed from Ins office 
on the accession of Vikramaditya. His name does not occur in the 
subsequent records till we come to A. D. 1112. 

The insurrection of KIrtlivarmma taught a good lesson to the 
Clialukya sovereign, inasmuch as it shewed him the necessity of 
exercising a stronger hold over the feudatories in the south. Accor¬ 
dingly we see him appointing his brother Jayasimha as the viceroy 
of Banavasi. Bilhapa says in his Vikramankadevacharita that soon 
after he took the reins of government into his hands Vikramaditya 
gave his youngar brother the office of viceroy of Van.avasa The 
appointment was probably made about A. D. 1076. For a record 
dated in the following year represents Jayadmha as already holding 
that position 4 . 

Jayasimha acted as Yuva-raja at Banavasi for a period . f over 
four years. The records of this period style him “Yuva-raja Cha.lu- 


’ B. C., VII, Sk, 109. 

’ Ante, pp. 110-111. 

" Miller, Vlkramankadivachunta, pp. v. 00: I. A., V, p..)2.<. 
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kya-Pailava Permmanadi-deva VTra Nolamba,” and credit him with 
the v/ardenship of the Santalige Thousand, the Belvala Three Hun¬ 
dred, the Puligere Three Hundred, and the Basavalli Thousand 1 . 

But the office of mahasamantadhipati or governor was not abol¬ 
ished when Jayasimha was appointed the viceroy. For Udayadi- 
tya’s place was in the meantime filled by Barmma-devarasa. From 
tne two records of this governor dated 1077, we may infer 
that he held office directly under Vikramaditya, as they do not refer 
to Jayasimha as the superior of Barmma-devarasa*. This may lead 
us to conclude that during the first period of his viceroyalty 
Jayasimha's duties mainly consisted in supervising the activities of 
the mahamaijdalesvaras, and he exercised little or no control over 
the governors. The inscriptions of Barmma-devarasa above referred 
tc indicate that he was in charge of the same provinces as were 
governed by his predecessor Udayaditya. These were theBanavasi 
Twelve Thousand, Santalige Thousand and the eighteen agra- 
haras \ 

Barmma-devarasa was soon succeeded by the dandanayaka 
Bala-uevayya. The lithic record that mentions his name is dated 
1080 A, D. and alludes to Yuva-raja Jayasimha as his immediate 
superior 4 . This shows that Jayasimha had by this time come to 
exercise authority over the governors as well. 

jayasimha held the office of viceroy till A. D. 1080, when 
he was deposed. The circumstances leading to his downfall arc 
narrated by Bilhana in his Vikramankadevac/iarita. He tells us 
that towards the end of the rainy season, Vikramaditya was inform¬ 
ed by a confidential ad viser that Jayasimha, his brother, was medi¬ 
tating treason. In proof of his assert ; on the reporter stated that 
Jayasimha was amassing wealth by oppressing his subjects, that he 
had increased his army and had subjected the forest tribes to him¬ 
self, that he was seeking the friendship of the Dravida king, and 
that, worst of all, he was trying to seduce Vikramaditya’s soldiers 
from their allegiance. Vikramaditya on the news of the treachery be¬ 
lli,; confirmed through the agency of his spies, addressed friendly 
exhortations to his brother to the effect that he should desist from 
his evil purpose. But it was all in vain. Jayasimha, joined by 


i Ibid.; E. C., VII, Sk, 293,297. 
» E. C., VII, Sk# 4^, 124. 

» Ibid. 

* E. C, VII, Sk, 297. 
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many mandalikas, advanced northwards and encamped on the banks 
of the Krishna. Vikramaditya was thus compelled to take the field 
in self defence. Collecting a large army he also advanced to the 
Krishna. A battle was fought, Jayasimha’s army was scattered and 
its leader was captured in his flight through the jungles. Bilhana con¬ 
cludes this woeful tale by saying that “though Vikrama would 
have had reason enough to deal hardly with the captive, he spoke 
kindly to him and consoled him” 1 . But he does not tell us what 
finally became of Jayasimha. 

It appears from an inscription of 1088 A.D. that a certain 
mah as a m a ntadhi p at i Gundamarasa was appointed about this time 
the governor of the Banavasi province. The record represents him 
as ruling “the kampana, the agrahara, both the vadda-ravttla and 
the hejjunka . and the. bilkode in the Banavase-nad” 2 . The grant 
accords to him the titles of mahasamantadhipati. the great minister 
and dandanayaka, and mane-verggade dandanayaka. But we do not 
know how long he held this office, as this is the only record of his 
that is extant. It was probably under Gundamarasa that madhuva- 
payya was acting as the perggade of the Banavasi Twelve Thou¬ 
sand. The record, which gives this detail is dated 1084 A.D 3 . 

Dandanatha SrT-dharayya was very likely the successor of 
Gundamarasa. A grant of A.D. 1089 tells us that he was ruling the 
MSlvatte vadda-ravnla and the two bilkode . The record gives him 
the usual titles of the governors 4 * * . Changa-devayya is said to be 
the perggade under him, and it appears that he was charged with 
the collection of the grain customs of Banavasi 

Devappayya Chavendarasa was the next governor of Banavasi. 
A record of about A.D. 1092 gives him the titles of great minister 
and general, superintendent of the guards of the female appart- 
ments, and perggade dandanayaka of the Banavasi-nad \ 

Dr. Fleet has mentioned that in 1098-99 the Banavasi province 
was ruled by the dandanayaka Padmanabhayya 7 . 

Mahapradhana, Banavasi-verggade, dandanayaka Anantapala, 


1 Biihler, Vikramankadevacharita, pp. canto* XIV and XV; /. 

A., V,>323. 

* E. C., VII, Sk, 111. 

* E . C., VIII, Sb, 236. < Ibid., Sb, 388. 

* Ibid. 

« E. C. y VII, Sk, 166. 

7 Fleet, Kanaresc Dynasties, p. 451. Dr. Fleet does not mention the :ourc? 
of his information. 
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styled rnahasamantadhipati, was the governor for the next 
tjrteen years 1 . He was ruling the Gajaganda Six Hundred and the 
Banavasi Twelve Thousand with the management of the achcha - 
pannaya tax of the 3even-and-a~half Lakh country in about A. D. 
«!Ch 3 2 . Trie records of 1103 and 1104 invest him with the govern¬ 
ment of the same districts and the management of the vadda-ra - 
vul/ and the perfjunka thereof 3 . In 1107 he is described as ruling 
the two Six Hundreds and the Banavasi Twelve Thousand 4 , and it 
is possible that in 1110 he held the same provinces 5 . 

yi 1112-13 the mahamandalesvara Udayaditya Ganga Permrna- 
cli-deva, of the Western Ganga family, was given the province of 
Banavasi Twelve Thousand and the Santalige Thousand. This is 
for the first and the last time we hear of this prince after his 
-epo.'itiou in 1075 \ He remained in office for only one year, when 
A lantapala was again entrusted with the government of the 
Banavasi country 7 * We may surmise that having now advanced 
in years Udayaditya died of old age. 

Th : Chalukya official in charge of the various taxes of the 
Banavasi Twelve Thousand during the governorship of Anantapala 


was one Govindarasa. He is not accorded any titles in the early 
Chalukya records, but the later ones indicate that he rapidly ascen¬ 
ded the oiiicial ladder until at Iasi he was made mahasamanta 
n J co uirmed in or about A.D. 1117 as the governor of the Bana¬ 
vasi province We shall now trace his career. An inscription of 
about i 100 d cribes him as an ordinary Chalukya official with the 


management of the Meivatfe vadda-ravula \ In 1103 he became a 
dandanayaka iM , and in the following year he was managing the 
v i j fa-rJvufa of 'he Banavasi province and the achcfui-pannaya of 
flic Pifi v Six In i 10/ he rose to the orfice of maha-prachanda-dan - 
•iyaka and was in charge of the vculda-ravnla , the perjjurika , 
and the two bilkodc of the Banavasi Twelve Thousand ** The title 


1 Md. i e. C„ VII, Sk, 311. 

0 C., VII, Sk, i: g 131; Vilf, Sb, 564; Rice, Mysore Inscriptions , pp. 139, 
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* £. Cr t VII, Sk, 192. 

* Ante, p, 121. 
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11 F. C, VII, Sk, 192. 
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5 Ibid., Sk, 149. 

7 Fleet, Kancircse Dynasties , p. 451. 
^ Fleet, o. . .. p.451; E . C., VII, Sk,311. 
“ Ibid., 131. 
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ahasaniantadhipati was soon conferred upon him and in 1108 
he acted in the place of Ananfapala as the governor of the Banavasi 
province 1 , in 1117 however he was raised to the dignity of great 
minister and succeeded Anantapala as the governor of Banavasi f . 

Govinda-deva ruled for a period of six years when he was 
succeeded by the mane-verggade-dandanayaka Salipayya who is 
styled the great minister, in 1123 Salipayya had under him one 
Rainayya who was obviously the perggade of the Banavasi 
Twelve Thousand 3 . 

Bhogayya was the next Chalukya governor. An inscription of 
1126 calls him the Kannada minister for peace and war, general 
of the army and the mane-verggade dandanayaka. it also mentions 
one Medimayya who, as is plain from his title, was in charge < f 
the vadda-ravula. Here the governor is said to have granted 
to a temple ‘1 load in 100 loads of salt, and one haga for 200 
loads of grain’ *. 

We do not find the name of any governor in the inscriptions, 
for the subsequent period of fifteen years. This was possibly be¬ 
cause of the unsettled state of the country due to the protracted 
struggle between tire Hoysajas and the Kadambas. 


1 Ibid., Sk, 294. 
3 Ibid., Sk, 246. 


* Ibid. 

« F-. C., VIII, Sb, 170. 






CHAPTER IX 


Taila H 


f:: 1 ': v ' v -S_the son of 6antivarmma II and of his Paijdya consort 
Sirlya-devi *. The Kadamba inscriptions of this period do not 
sa J v ’*;en precisely he came to the throne. However the fact that 
the latest date for Santivarmma afforded by the epigraphs is A. D. 

‘ ■T * and tiie earliest record of Taila was issued in 1099 3 , may 
^ u t0 infer that A. D. 1094-95 was probably the year of his 
accession. 

The early records of this ruler mostly associate him with the 
g. er ment only of Hangal 4 . But all the later ones, as also that of 
Kargiulari (1108), invariably assert that he was ruling the Hangal 
as wel1 as the Banavasi provinces *. This might confirm our view 
dr: by virtue of the agreement that had been arrived at in the 
| Previous reign, Tailapa succeeded to the principality of Hangal, 
which was held by his father, while KIrttivarmma continued to 
; 'em the Banavasi Twelve Thousand till about A. D. 1116 when 
lu died*, thereafter however the two provinces were brought 
Under the rule of Tailapa. In fact his records issued after this date 
contain grants made by him both to private persons and to public 
’ utions within the Banavasi-nad 7 . These records also indicate 
tun; u the latter part of his reign he acquired the Santalige Thou¬ 
sand ", 




riw t. Saner// and Old Canarese Inscriptions, I. A., X. p. 254. 
Fleet, Kanartse Dynasties, p. r/ij. 

* E. /.. XIU, pp. 14, 15,17. 
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We are told in one of his early inscriptions that he married 
a Pandya princess named Bachala-devi *. She was probably a 
Sister of Tribhuvanamalla, the Pandya ruler of Uchcham i who 
was a contemporary of Tailapa 2 . This event might suggest a 
political alliance concluded between the two neighbouring powers 
with a view to the defence of each other’s territories. Indeed a 
glance at the state of affairs in the Dekkan would show us that the 
position of these chiefs as mahamandalesvaras was at this time 
seriously threatened by the growing power of the Hoysa.las. Ti,c 
latter had risen to prominence by the distinguished services they 
had rendered to the Chalukyas in their wars against the Chojas 
and the Majawas, and were now attempting to impose their over¬ 
lordship on the neighbouring kings. 

It seems possible that in compliance with the terms of the 
treaty, Tailapa was forced into a war with the Hoysajas in 1110, 
whenthe latter under their great King Vishnuvardhana attacked 
the Pandyas. The result of this expedition was that the Pandyas 
were defeated at the battle of Dumme 3 , and the conquest of'uch- 
ehangi was soon completed by Chama-deva, the general of Vish- 
buvardhana 4 . 

On the conclusion of this war, Vishnuvardhana started to lead 
predatory excursions into the Kadamba territories. These inroads 
were undertaken possibly with the object of revenging himse!, 
on the Kadambas for having assisted the Pandyas. The two 
undated inscriptions assigned to 1120 A.D. describe him as “the 
capturer of Gangavadi, Nojambavadi, Uchchangi and Hanungal” ■. 
Moreover they also style him ‘VTra-Ganga Poysaja-Dcva’, in 
contrast to the later records which add the word ‘Kadamba’ Yds 
titles. This shows that he had not as yet conquered die Kadam¬ 
bas, but was merely raiding their kingdom. In fact the Moysala 
inscriptions of this period speak of him as ‘subduing the pride of 
the Kadambas’which obviously means that he had . o 1 subdueu 
them when this grant was issued. 

Vishnuvardhana continued 10 lead military expeditions of tins 
kind till A. D. 1130, when he attacked Hangal itself with the mten- 


* Fleet, Sanscrit and Old Canarese Inscriptions. /. A., X, p. 25. 

* E. C., XI, Dg. 39,151, 155. 
a E. C.,VI, Cm, 99. 

* Ibid., Cm, 29, 30. 

‘ E, C„ V, Cn, 212; VI, Tk, 76. 
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lion >f finally overthrowing the Kadambas, and annexing their 
kingdom 1 . It was probably before he besieged Hangal that he 
defeated Masana and took possession of Banavasi 2 . Masana was 
’ ery likely the Kadainba governor of Banavasi; for an inscription 
of 1130 styles him ‘mandalika’ 2 The Hoysaja record of 1137 re- 
ferring to this battle states that Vishijuvardhana destroyed '-‘root 
and branch Masana, who was a torment to the country”, and “wrote 
down Banavasi Twelve Thousand in his kadita (account book)” 4 . 

After reducing Banavasi, Vishijuvardhana seems to have pro¬ 
ceeded north to Hangal, the capital of the Kadambas. On the way 
he was met by Taila Naga, the brother-in-law and generalissimo 
of Tailapa-deva, who seems to have attempted to prevent Vishnu- 
vardhana from crossing the Dharma stream, which lies half way 
between Banavasi and Hangal. But Vishijuvardhana succeeded in 
making his way across the river, after defeating and slaying the 
Kail: mba general. It may be inferred from the viragai giving us 
this valuable piece of information, that this battle was fought on 
the river, since a raft seems to have played its part during 

the action 6 . The Kadainba army probably escaped to Hangal, 
closely pursued by the Hoysalas. who subsequently besieged 
the capital. Tailapa put up a very stout resistance, as can be 
gathered from the two Hoysaja viragals, which may be assigned 
to tins period. These memorial tablets whilst exalting the valour 
oi 'he Hoysaja heroes that fell on this occasion also throw some 
I'gi'ton the desperate fight that was maintained by the Kadatn- 
bas. "When Vishijuvardhana was ruling”, says one of these 
viragals, ‘ on i.is besieging the fort of Hauungal, Deva, the Rakkasa 
wurrnr of BidirQr, attacked the troops of elephants and horses, 
but finding the supply of arrows exhausted, lie applied to Devanna, 
and beiiv! favoured with his quiver, marched again to the battle, 
killed many and attained the world of gods” *. The other viragai 
refers to Vishnuvardhana’s general Muruvanahisa of Bidirur, who 
fought “against the troops of elephants and horses in the fort of 
Hangal and attained the world of gods” 7 . 

But ♦he efforts of Tailapa were of no avail. The fort was 
v y likely surrendered to the enemy and Tailapa himself was 


‘ C». below, p. 132. 

> B. C., V, BI, 17. 

8 Appendix, No. Ill, If 
f A? A. R, 1016, p, 53. 
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killed in tiie thick of the fight or was captured and beheaded 
by Vishnuvardhana. The Hoysaja records give us the latter ver¬ 
sion *, while the Kadamba inscription merely says that he went 10 
svarga on Monday, November 14th. 1130 s . It also records that on 
this day Boppana, the younger brother of Masanayya “making 
good his word (given) for the occasion (velcvakyam) , went to 
svarga with Tailapa-Deva”. This would perhaps mean that Bop¬ 
pana, in fulfilment of the vow he had taken to live and die with 
the King, committed suicide on the death of Tailapa. 

It may be inferred from a viragal of A. D. 1127. that Tailapa 11 
was also engaged in hostilities at this date with the Santara King 
Permadi. The possible reason for this strained relationship was 
that the Santara King being dispossessed of his dominions either by 
his overlord or by Taila, attempted to recover his lost kingdom by 
force of arms. Hence he invested the city of Isapura, for whose 
relief the maue-veggade daijdanayaka Masanayya sent his whole 
army under his brother-in-law Kaliga Nayaka '. The Santara 
troops were easily dispersed, for we find the Santajige Thousand 
in a record of 1130 still in the possession of the Kadambas * 4 * * . 

Tailapa-deva though he failed in his foreign policy, was 
nevertheless remarkably successful in the internal administration 
of his kingdom. He had above all the good of his subjects at heart, 
which is attested by the large public works he undertook during 
his reign. it can be deduced from a • ecord of 1129 that lie started 
many useful schemes for the improvement of agriculture in the 
country. Fresh channels and tanks were constructed by his orde rs 
and the uncultivated land was thus brought under cultivation On 
the other hand liberal arts were not neglected. The records show 
that considerable stimulous was given to learning and to religion. 
The agrahara of Bejagami received his patronage in a special 
manner 8 . He repaired old shrines and built new ones which he 
endowed with rich grants of land 7 . An inscription of 1107 tells us 
that he worshipped the feet of Mahendra Soma Pandita-deva, the 
acharya of the sanctuary of Maha-svayambhU-Somanatlui, and 
granted as an imperial gift the town of Kaliavana for the main¬ 
tenance of the temple ®. Another inscription of A.D. 1120, found at 


* E.C..XII, Tp,31. t £. c. VII, HI, 47. s B. C., VIII, Sb, Kl. 

4 E. C., VII, HI, 47. s E. C., VIII, S , 35P. « K. C., VII, Sk, 100; 
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the entrance of Hajekotc at Hangal, states that he made a grant of 
three plots of fertile iand to the temple of the god Hanuman, for 
the purpose of supplying sandal wood and incense to the god and 
clothes and loin cloth to the ascetics. Further in order to meet the 
usual expenses, he bequeathed to the temple a part of the tax on 
pepper ar d salt-bags * *. 

The inscriptions of Tailapa mention the name of perggade 
Naga-deva, who was probably the excise commissioner of the 
country. He is described as the chief minister of the mighty 
Tailapa-deva. The customs official under him was one Kesiraja £ . 


‘ Appendix, No. Ill, 9. 

* Ibid., 10. 
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CHAPTER X 


Mayuravarmma III 


'TMie war between the Kadambas and the Hoysalas continued in 
- the reign of Mayuravarmma III. He was the eldest son of Tai~ 
lapa and succeeded the latter on his death during the siege of 
Hangal *. The two inscriptions of this ruler dated 1031 describe 
him as the ruler of the Banavasi Twelve Thousand 5 , the Hangal 
Five Hundred, and the Santalige Thousand, which clearly shows 
that the Kadambas had not been completely vanquished, but were 
still fighting for their possessions. 

It may be inferred from a viragal at Hangal that Masanayya, 
the veteran general of the Kadambas, was conducting the operat¬ 
ions. For it avers that at the request of “Masana who was the 
patron and superior Nayaka, Basava of great prowess, for the 
protection of the titles of the boy king Hemma, mounted his 
horse to fight with Malla at the head of 500 cavalry of 
Tailapa. Basava drove away the besiegers with great vehemence, 
struck to drive away the enemy, being angry, conquered some of 
them, and cut them into halves” 3 . The boy king mentioned here¬ 
by the name of Hemma was probably Mayuravarmma, who, it 
would appear, was young at the death of his father. MayQravarmma 
was evidently his title and Hemma was most likely his real name. 
It is possible that in the midst of this struggle Mayuravarmma died, 
for in the following year (1132) we see his brother Mallikarjuna 
ruling the same provinces of Banavasi Twelve Thousand and 
Hangal Five Hundred 4 . 


* E. C., VIII, Sb, 49; VII, HI, 47. 

* Cam . Dcsa Inscriptions, I, pp. 703, 706 referred to by Fieri, Kanarese 

Dynasties , p. 562. * Appendix, No. Ill, 12; E . C., Vil, HI, 47. 

* Cam. Desa Inscriptions , I, p. 636, referred tc by Fleet. Kanarese Dynas¬ 

ties, p. 562. 
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CHAPTER XI 







Mallikarjuna 




jiff allikarjuna very probably succeeded for the time being in 
’ ’ 'ousting the Hoysajas from Hangal and Banavasi. A viragal 
of the year 1138 remarks that Vira-Ganga Hoysaja-deva set out on 
m expedition of conquest, and crossing over the Tungabhadra, 
marched to Banavasi-nad, and in Dhanur-masa of the Saka year 
1 06:1 tl: year Kajayukti, laid siege to Banavasi and the fort of 
HangalThis campaign was evidently necessitated by the recov¬ 
ery of his lost territories by Mallikarjuna. We are told that on this 
iccasion the latter entrusted the defence of the fort to his veteran 
general Masaija*. Further in order to divert the attention of 
v ishn : rdhana, the Kadamba King seems to have instructed Jakki 
. etti to raid Hiria-Magudi, wiiich was probably a stronghold of 
I he H .ysajas \ However in spite of the strenuous efforts of the 
braee Kadamba monarch, the expedition resulted in a great success 
f <r Vishnuvaidhana. A grant which he issued in the following^year 
describes him as the ‘‘capturer of Tajak'adu. Kongu, Nangali, Gahg- 
;i va'ji, Nolambavadi, Banavase and Hanuhgal”, and states that lie 
was : I this time “in the camp of the royal city ( rajadhanl) Banka- 
pura Mliog the kingdom of the world” 4 . It was very likely soon 
■ alt u lle fall of Hangal that the fierce battle at Bankapur, referred 
to in a viragal of this period, was fought between the Kadambas 
and the Hoysajas. The latter again came out victorious and Masana 
ol Fagan-, who was the general of the Kadamba forces, lost his son, 
So n on the battle-field . Consequently Bankapur passed into tiie 



* Af. A. /?., 192!5, p. 45. 
< E■ C., V, Cn, 199. 
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hands of Vishnuvardhana who made it one of his capitals (oststpaji) 1 . 
Having temporarily deprived Jayakesi II, the Goa Kadamba King, 
of his province of Halsi in 1140, Vishnuvardhana was ruling tha- 
year from his capital of Bankapur his vast kingdom, which com¬ 
prised the Gangavadi Ninety-six Thousand, the Banavasi Twelve 
Thousand, the Palasige Twelve Thousand and the Six Hundreds 
“under the shadow of his sole umbrella” 2 . He seems to have made 
Hangal also one of his residences, for in the same year we see him 
with his crowned Queen Bainmala-devi ruling the kingdom from 
Hangal 3 . We also learn from an inscription in the Sorab Taluqua 
that he appointed his own governor to collect the regalia from the 
province of Banavasi 4 , thereby flouting the authority of the Empe¬ 
ror who alone possessed the right to collect the imperial dues from 
this province. In fact Jagadekamalla the reigning Emperor had al¬ 
ready had his governor in the Banavasi province in the person of 
the Perggade-dandanaynka Bammanayya 5 . 

In the same year when Vishnuvardhana was at his royal city 
of Bahkapura, Jayakesi II, the Goa Kadamba King, taking advant¬ 
age of his absence, raided the city of Hangal 6 . This he did 
probably in retaliation of the predatory raid of the Hoysajas in 
that year on Palasika (Halsi), which was one of the seats of 
Jayakesi’s government 7 . 

But the triumph of Vishnuvardhana was soon clouded by the 
arrival and attack of the Sinda chief Permadi. The military 
activities of the Hoysajas had long attracted the notice of the Cua- 
lukya Emperor Jagadekamalla II, who eventually deputed ?-is ioyal 
feudatory Permadi I to check their growing power. A Sinda 
record assigned to A. D. 1144, speaking about this campaign of 
Permadi says: “He seized upon the royal power of Poysai a, who 
was the foremost of the fierce rulers of the earth, and acquired the 
reputation of being himself proof against all reverses. Going to 
the mountain passes of the marauder Bittiga, plundering him, 
besieging Dhorasamudra, and pursuing him till he arrived at. and 


* E. C., V, Cn, 199. 
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took rhe city of 'elupura, king Perma, of great glory-driving him 
before him with the help of his sword, arriving at the mountain 
pass of Vahadi, and overcoming all obstacles,—acquired celebrity 
in the world. Pursuing and seizing in war the friends, (mighty) 
as elephants (though they v/ere), of the kings who joined kingBit- 
ti in t ie work of slaughter, (Permadi) unequalled in his great im¬ 
petuosity, brought them (back as captives) with derisive cheers” 1 * 
1 hough Vishnuvardhana died in 1141 2 after his defeat at the 
hands of the dinda chief, the struggle was continued for a period 
of two years more. A viragal of A. D. 1143 records that when 
Tribhuvanamalla Malli-devarasa (Mallikarjuna) “Was ruling the 
kingdom of the Haive Five Hundred, Mahalige, Kondarade, Rab¬ 
in, a’i y the Four bada and Mogala-nad in peace and wisdom;— 
H >y *\la haring raised a great army against Mahalige,— the 
great o r iak ra, overthrown!' the army of elephants, horses, 

cha, iots and foe;-soldiers, putting the force to flight, gained the 
world of th, gods” '. But it seems certain that this war was con- 
clcd'd before A. D. 1145. Mallikajuna was probably restored to 
his dominions by the imperial general. A Kadamba inscription of 
1145 describes him as ruling his hingdom under the Chalukya 
emperor Pcnna-Jagadekamalla II h 


1 Idc st, Old Canarese and Sanscrit Inscriptions relating to the Chieftains 
f the Slutavsmsa,J. B. B. R. A. S , XI, pp. 244-245. 
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CHAPTER XII 


Tailama 


Tyi allikarjuna did not long survive Vishnuvardhana, his adversary. 

He followed him to the grave in or about A.D. 1146 and was 
succeeded by Tailama, who probably was his brother *. The latter, 
seems to have ruled for a short period of five years, and hi;> reign 
was on the whole uneventful. The warlike spirit of the Hoysajas 
evidently suffered a check for want of capable military leaders. 
Narasimha, the son and successor oi Vishnuvardhana, was a mere 
child of eight years*, at the death of his father, and throt.ghem 
his life he remained a weak ruler. 

It was probably in the reign of Tailama that Goravarasa, who 
appears to have been the son of Boppa 1 * 3 4 , freed himself of the control 
of the Kadambas of Hangal and asserted his independence. Bop on 
was a member of the branch of the Kadamba family which was 
in charge of the Nagarkhanda Seventy in the time of Taila V By 
this time the wars of Vishnuvardhana had considerably weakened 
the power of the King of Hangal; and this weakness of the central 
government was possibly taken advantage of by the governor oi 
the Nagarkhanda Seventy Goravarasa, to establish his own inde¬ 
pendence. A record assigned to about A.D. 1145 confers >n him ail 
the titles that usually accompany the Kadamba kings. The inscrip 
tion also tells us that after hearing a discourse on dharmma arm 


1 Fleet, Kanarcse Dynasties, p. 562 The inscription does not seem to have 
been published. 

* E. C., V, Bl, 93. Ct. Rice, Mysore and Coorg, p. 101. 

- E. C. . VIII, Sb, 07. He calls himself Ban-jara-Fappa’s warrior. 

4 Ibid., Sb, 325,328. He was probably a brother oi Taila, .vho is montioiicu’ 
in an inscription at Lakshmes'/ar under'he name of Bikki. £./., 
XVI, p. 4. 
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washing the feet of the 32,000 Brahmans, he remitted certain dues 
or taxes, for the repose of the soul of his senior queen Santale-devi, 
who had died a few days before l . Another record of Goravarasa 
refers to a war waged by him *. 

Goravarasa seems to have ruled for a period of over five years, 
when it seems likely he was defeated or more probably slain by 
Kirtti-deva, the son of Tailama, who, as we shall presently see, 
was a more successful monarch than his father. 


i E. C., VIII, Sb, 67. 
- Ibid., Sb, 46. 
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CHAPTER XIII 




Kirtti=deva 


|/"irtti-deva, the eldest son ofTailama, ascended the throne in 

or about A. D. 1151 * 2 3 4 . He remained as the feudatory of the 
Chalukyas for the first five years of his reign t after which he 
seems to have acknowledged the Kalachurya Bijjala as his liege- 
lord. 

This period witnessed the steady decline of the western Chain- 
kya supremacy. Bijjala of the Kalachurya family, who discharged 
lor a time the dual functions of general and minister of the Cha¬ 
lukyas, misused the enormous power he had acquired by virtue of 
these offices to the destruction of the sovereignty of the latter ’. 
We learn from one of the inscriptions that consequent on the 
overthrow of the Chalukya power, Taila III, who was then the 
Chalukya Emperor, was forced to beat a precipitate retreat south¬ 
wards to take refuge at Banavasi :{ . This event transpired in H56. 

The province of Banavasi was at this time in the possession 
of the Kadamba King Mauli-Tailapa, who was, according to the 
Lakslimesvar record, the grandson of Taila II 4 , and probably a bro¬ 
ther of KIrtti-deva. It may be inferred from this inscription that 
Vira-Pandya of Uchchangi was a feudatory of the Kadambas and 
that he was in charge of the Puligere country. 

What befell the Chalukya Emperor in the South is not record¬ 
ed in the epigraphical records. But it is at all events evident that 
the Kadambas were made to acknowledge the suzerainty of 
the Kalachuryas only after a good deal of pressure was brought 
lo bear upon them. In fact one of the inscriptions of Bijjala seems 


4 E. C, VIII, Sb, 179. 

2 Ci. Fleet, Kanarcsc Dynasties , p. 465. 

3 Cam. Dcsa Inscriptions, II,p. 16, referred to t y Fleet, Kanares ■ Dy uis n r. 

p. 4G7. 

4 E. /., XVI, p. 44. 
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to allude to an expedition undertaken by him with the object of 
conquering the Kadambas, when it records that he took possession 
of “the jewelled earrings, the rutting elephants and all possessions 
of the lord of the Vanavasi country, who bowed down in fear” 4 . 
That hostilities broke out at this period is also evidenced from 
the two viragals which are dated respectively in A. D. 1559 and 
1162. The first of these viragals says: "... Hiriya-Nayaka’s 
brother-in-law Chikka-keta, (obedient to) the mind's order of... 
Billaya, the senior general of the Banavase-nad, appointed by the 
Kad(amba) King, the maha-mandalesvara Kumara-kirtti-deva — 
when the whole of Bijjana-Deva’s officers, the Chaufi Kings, and 
- an arm}' under twelve chieftains came and laid siege to the Gutti 
fort, and the town was ruined,.. .the archers were following, and 
the spearmen were beaten,—-chopping in pieces and slaying many, 
Ketaiia gained the world of gods” 2 . The second vbagal records: 
"When the mahamandalesvara Klrtti-Deva’s great minister, Kumara 
niandalil a Bammarasa was ruling the kingdom in peace and wis¬ 
dom, Bqjaga-Deva’s minister Soyavamarasa .. .was fighting, sayr 

mg, ‘1 will besiege Gutii 7 ,—Ftilleya Nayaka.slew many and 

gained the world of gods” 3 . 

Nevertheless it is obvious that the Kadambas acknowledged 
the overlordship of the Kalachuryas about the year 1163. Fora 
Kadamba viragal of this year, as it refers itself to the reign of Bij- 
.jaln, clearly implies that the Kalachuryas had by this time reduced 
the Kadambas to submission 4 . 

This was perhaps partly accelerated by the invasion of the 
Kadamba kingdom by the Santara King Jaga-deva. The latter 
seems to have taken advantage of the weakness of the Kadambas, 
caused no doubt by their protracted struggle with the Hoysajas, 
and encroached on their territories. This is evidenced by an in¬ 
scription of Jaga-deva dated 1160 which says that he was ruling 
ever fhe Banavasi Twelve Thousand, besides his hereditary 
province of the Santalige Thousand 5 . Now it is definitely known 
that the former province was always in the possession of the Ka- 
dambus. Accordingly the fact that Jaga-deva is said to be ruling 


4 /?./., V, p. 179. * E. C„ VIII, Sb, 418. 3 Ibid., Sb, 568. 

■ Mild,, Sb, 17' The same stone at the Kapii Bhavi, Uangal, on which is 
inscribed the record of Tallapa-deva, also contains an inscription of 
Kas ipayy.-i Nayaka and linka Nayakn, the custom officials of Hijjala. 
Appendix, ill, No. 10. E. C„ VIII, Sa, 28. 
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it in 1162, shows that he had conquered at least a part of it about 
this period. 

Kirtti-deva however soon succeeded in repulsing the San- 
taras. We are told in an inscription of 1163 that he marched with 
the tnahamandalesvaras Ekkalarasa and Bammanna, against the 
mahamarjdalesvara Jaga-devarasa l . They seem to have met with 
conspicuous success, as Jaga-deva was forced to leave the Ka- 
dumba country and rush to the defence of his own capital. Kirtti- 
deva conquered almost half of the Santajige Thousand, and in 1165 
laid siege to Andasura, a fort of the £antaras very close to Hom- 
bucha, their capital. This siege is referred to both in the Kadam- 
ba and in the Santara records 2 . 

In his fight with the Santaras Kirtti-deva was probably helped 
by his overlord Bijjala. In fact a Santara record which refers to 
the same siege, explicitly states that Andasura was besieged by 
express orders of Bijjala. It may be that Jaga-deva, intoxicated 
by his early successes against the Kadambas, refused to acknow¬ 
ledge the Kalachurya supremacy; whereupon Bijjala dispatched 
his feudatories, mentioned in the record, and reduced him to sub¬ 
mission. That jaga-deva eventually became a feudatory of the 
Kalachuryas is shown by a later Santara record which describes 
him as,‘a dweller at the lotus feet’ of the Kalachurya Emperor 
Sovideva 3 . 


The expeditions of Kirtti-deva against the Hoysajas were 
crowned with equal success. During this memorable reign the 
Kadambas would appear to have recovered the whole of the terri¬ 
tory wrested from them by the Hoysala kings. We are told in a 
document of a later period that Kirtti-deva chased away his 
enemies 4 ; from which ve may ronclude that during the weak rule 
of the Hoysaja King Narasimha, Kirtti-deva gradually forced I lie 
Hoysajas to withdraw from the territory they had annexed under 
Vishnuvardhana. This was probably effected by re-capturirv. the 
Kadamba strongholds held by the enemy. This view is confirmed 
by a viragal of 1161 which represents mandaljka Bamrm mia as 
invesling the Ginnalagundi fort 


Ibid., Sb. 177. 

Ibid Sb, 567; Sa, 114. 
Ibid., Sa, 66. 

Ibid., Sb, 179. 

Ibid., Sb, 306. 
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It may be ascertained from an inscription of the year 1173, 
i at one of the generals of KTrtti-deva, named Gorava Kittiga, rose 
In insurrection against his royal master, and set himself up as an 
independent chief. KTrtti-deva had promoted him to the rank of 
n Sjmanta and invested him with the manneya or seigniory of the 
Banavasi Twelve Thousand and the command over five hundred 
soidiers. 1 he record tells us that he abused the privileges which 
had bee-/ conferred upon him. He is said to have erected his 
ramp at Andabajigatta-durgga, without acquainting his master 
with the scheme and getting his consent thereto, and succeeded 
in eliciting homage from the neighbouring gaudas. The latter, 
so runs the record, “joining hands and placing his palaquin on 
their shoulders, gave him the umbrella”. Then he received in au¬ 
dience the servants, and expressed his desire that they should be 
loyal to him, saying “whatever happens, I shall always have need 
of you ’. These servants were possibly the five hundred soldiers 
who had been given to him by the Kadamba KTrtti-deva. They 
however remained loyal to the latter, and after gaining the confi¬ 
dence of the rebellious governor, put him to death. The record 
makes it obvious that as soon as the news of the insurrection 
reached the King, the latter dispatched Dasappa, the son of his 
faithful d tndanayaka Bhilla-Bhamma, against the rebel*. It is pos¬ 
sible that Kittiga was reduced to bitter straits by this general, 
whereupon the army which had joined hands with Kittiga at the 
preliminary stages of the revolt, turned against him, and in order 
to save their own skin, slew him and surrendered the Anda- 
bajigatta fort to Dasappa. 

Vve learn from the last two inscriptions of KTrtti-deva that he 
was the feudatory of the Kajachurya King Raya Murari-Sovi-deva 
ni 117d A. D. 2 , and of Sankama in 1178 ’. 

‘ Ibid., Sa, 71. 

* E. C.,Vll,Sk, 171. 

- EC., VIII, Sb, 431. 


CHAPTER XIV 


Banavasi under the Kalachuryas 


TPo obtain a clear glimpse of the political situation of the Dekkan 
" during the period of the Kalachurya supremacy, we have to 
get into touch with the activities of the various Kalachurya go 
vernors that were successively appointed to rule over the Bana- 
vasi-nad. 

We have already noticed that in about A. D. 1156 the Chalu- 
kya King Taila III was dethroned by Bijjala, who himself assumed 
the imperial power. He appointed one Mayidevarasa as the go¬ 
vernor of the Banavasi Twelve Thousand for the collection of the 
regalia, such as the hejjunka and the vadda-raula *. But as has al¬ 
ready been shown, the authority of the Kajachuryas was not ac¬ 
knowledged by the Kadambas till A. D. 1163. 

The next notable figure in the galaxy of the Kalachurya go¬ 
vernors was Kesimayya. He is first mentioned in the records of 
about U60 1 2 * . In 1168 he is spoken of as touring through the 
Tadda-vadi Thousand, the Hangal Five Hundred, and the Bana¬ 
vasi Twelve Thousand, and on that occasion he made a grant to a 
temple at Bejagami :1 . This was on the whole a period of respite 
for all the contending parties, and consequently peace flourished 
in the Dekkan down to 1179. 

In that year however the Hoysajas under their valiant King 
Ballaja II commenced their inroads in the north, bent on re con¬ 
quering all the territories which once formed part ot their Empire. 
In 1177 Uchchangi was reduced and the Pandy:; King Kama-deva 
brought to submission 4 . This defeat of the Pandyas brought them 


1 E. C„ VII. Sk, 130. 

* Ibid., Sk, 146. 

a Ibid., Sk, 92. 

4 L C., XU, Ck, 36. 
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close to the imperial Kalachuryas and stimulated them to contest 
vcdh the latter the supremacy over the Dekkan. Accordingly to 
meet the Hoysalas in battle, Sankama-deva, the Kalachurya Em¬ 
peror, deputed his veteran general Kavanayya to the south in about 
1179. The Kalachurya inscription speaking about this general 
says that having made a victorious expedition to the south, he 
came and pitched his camp in Bettaur(?)in the Banavasi country 1 . 
Here he was probably met by the Hoysala King Ballala II, and the 
v ! dragged on for some time, but no decisive victory was won 
by either of the parties for a period of two years. In 1181 they 
appear to have concluded a treaty by which they agreed to sus¬ 
pend operations. This treaty was perhaps brought about through 
the mediation of Kesimayya, who seems to have been re-appointed 
this year the governor of the Banavasi Twelve Thousand. For the 
inscription clearly states that Ahava Malla, the Kalachurya King 
who succeeded Sankama, sent for Kesimayya and appointed him 
to govern the sooth so that “the country may have quiet” 2 . That 
the Hoysajas nd the Kalachuryas arrived at a settlement we 
conclude from the statement in the same record that the Hoysala 
officer- were present when this grant was made. 


E. C., XI, Dg, 44. 

Rice, Mysore Inscriptions, p. 117. 
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CHAPTER XV 




Kama-deva 


In the mid s t of tlm s truggl e KTrtti-de va died and was succeed- 
•?, ,^ y ” S SOn Kama ' d eva. It is highly probable that in ihe war 
with the Hoysalas, the Kadambas joined their overlords the Kala- 
churyas. A viragal of 1181 records: “The prdtapa-chakravaitti 
Hoysana bhujabala vira-Ballaja-Raya’s great minister Toya- 
bmgeya-dannayaka, when Basavaiya-Nayaka of Hanungal was 
inside the guard-house in the Udare fort, - on the mahaman- 
aieavara Banka-Nayaka’s son-in-law Gangeya-Sahani, Beya- 
ma-Sahani and Javaneya-Nayaka, these three coming "with a!! 
appliances and laying siege,—he fought, slew, distinguished 
himself and gained the world of gods” 1 . Very like 1 the 
Hoysajas had captured this fort of Udhare some time before, and 
it was retaken by the Kadamba generals mentioned above 2 . 

The peace concluded between the Hoysalas and the Kala 
churyas in 1181 was only a truce, and the two contending armies 
soon met at Hadadeyakuppa. VTra-Ballaja was himself at ihc 
head of the Hoysaja host while the Kajachurya forces were uiulei 
the command of their King Murari-Keiava-Narasinga, and of the 
great general Gandapandava Channa-Kajama Sahani. The simil¬ 
arity of the name and the title suggests that he was the same Ka- 
vanayya who had led the victorious expedition to the south in 117 j 
Vira-Ballaja ordered the van of his army to attack the enemy. The 
tight that ensued must have been very desperate, each party mak¬ 
ing frantic efforts to win the day ’. At last the battle was decided 


1 E. C.. VII, Sk, 212. 

2 We conclude that these were Kadamba generals, for we have a Snh anl 

who was the comraandcr-in-chief of the Kadamba arun which 
fought against Vira-Baliala. 

■ Cf. ante, p. 142. 


< Af. A. /?., 1917, p. 45 
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in favour of the invincible Hoysajas, and the Kaiachurya power 
was completely crushed. 

This defeat of the Kalachuryas obviously helped the Chalukya 
S imesvara IV in is attempts to restore his family to indepen¬ 
dence. The Kalachuryas had become very unpopular on account 
of their persecution of the newly founded Lingayat sect 1 . More¬ 
over Bijjala's successors had not the capacity which he himself 
possessed. This probably gave the opportunity to the Chalukya 
partisans to come forward and publicly espouse their cause. We are 
told in a Hoysala record that the Kaiachurya dandanayaka Bannna 
joined the Chalukyas and succeeded in seducing a considerable 
part of the Kaiachurya forces which were under the command of 
his own father \ The latter was the loyal general of the Kajachu- 
ryas, Havana \ who had commanded their troops on two previous 
occasions. The same Hoysaja record also tells us that Bamma 
acted in contempt of his father 4 . This information is borne out 
by a Chalukya inscription which admits that Bamma secured for 
w'omesvara the position of Emperor 5 . 

The Kabambas of Hangal, always loyal to the Western Cha¬ 
lukya family, were only too glad to transfer their allegiance to 
Somes vara IV c . An inscription of Kama-deva dated 1189 refers to 
Somcsvma as his overlord 7 . But the latter did not long exercise 
his S i 'crainty. New enemies, the Yadavas in the north and the 
Hoysajas in the south 8 , completely absorbed the whole of the 
Chalukya empire, and the little suzerain power that was left to 
the Emperor ./as the one he retained over the hereditary territory 
u! his powerful feudatories, the Kadambas of the Hangal branch. It 
is unlikely that he survived for a long time the dissolution of the 
Umpire, and with him the dynasty of the Western Chalukyas of 


' Ch Wurhi, Til. Basava-Purnna of the LingayatsJ. B. B. /?. A. S ., IX, 

p. 68. 

2 /. A., II, p.299. 

3 Fleet, P. S. &. O. C. Inscriptions , No. 122, 

Ibid. 

• Carn . Desa Inscriptions , p 37, referred to by Fleet, Kanarese Dynasties , 

p. 464. 

'• A vhagal found at the Kapli Bhavi, Hangal, dated in the 2nd year of 
Somesvara (U81), s' -ws that tiie lalfer had deputed Soyya to elicit 
homage from Kama-deva. Appendix, 111. No. 13. 
i E. C., VIII, Sk, 179. 

• Cf- Fleet Kanarese Dynasties , p I A., M, p. 209. 
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Kalyani, at least as far as history is concerned, came to an 
end. This is shown by an inscription of Kama-deva of about 1191 
A. D. where he is for the first time called the Kadamba Chakta- 
vartti 1 . The Kadamba record of 1198 assumes the style of the 
imperial Chalukyas by beginning the grant with the words: “When 
Kadamba Kama-deva was ruling the kingdom of the world” 2 . This 
would also suggest that after the death of Somesvara, Kama-deva 
reigned as an independent King, pending the issue of the contest 
tor supremacy between the Yadavas and the Hoysajas. It was pre¬ 
sumably during this period that Kama-deva strengthened the 
fortifications of Hangal, in order to render them proof against any 
possible attack of his enemies from the south. To the same period 
should also be ascribed the mutilation of the Hoysaja crest twice 
perpetrated in the Tarakesvara temple at Hangai, a splendid 
monument in the Hoysaja style undoubtedly built during the 
Hoysaja occupation of this city 3 4 . 

The contest for supremacy was at last decided in favour of 
the Hoysajas. The decisive victory of the latter over the Yadava 
King Billama in the battle of Lukkundi seems to have determined, 
at least temporarily, that the Hoysajas should be supreme in the 
southern provinces of the Dekkan. Thereafter VTra-Ballaja turned 
to subdue the Kadambas of Hangal, the hereditary enemies of his 
family. 


A viragal of about 1195 refers to the battle of Udhare in the 
reign of the Kadamba Chakravartti Kama-deva, which we believe 
was fought between the Kadambas and the Hoysajas Udhare was 
apparently a fort of great strategical importance, which the Hoy- 
salas always attacked whenever they invaded the Kadamba ter 
ritory. It probably commanded the road to Hangal; for VTra- 


1 E. C., VIII, Sb, 439. 

s Ibid., Sb, 478. 

3 When we visited Hangal in January, 1929, we noticed this mutilation. 

The sculpture in front of the vimana of the above temple lias the 
head of Sala purposely chopped off. Another specimen of the 
same crest now over the entrance of the temple compound is so 
skilfully destroyed that the image of t ala co Id not be traced at all 
but for the sword carved on the mane of the tiger (?). Thus what 
once was the Hoysala crest appears now as the dynastic symbol 
of the Kadambas, 

4 E C, VIII, Sb, 43th This date seems to be more correct. 


Ballala is next seen besieging the Hangal fort 1 , perhaps after 
reducing Udhare. The viragals of A. D. 119 at the Tarakesvara 
temple at Hangal state that the Hoysala monarch Vira-Ballala III 
came and pitched his camp at Keregeri " and besieged the city. 
He was defeated and repulsed by Kama-deva’s forces, under his 
general Sahani, who however was killed in the battle 3 . It also 
appears that Kama-deva drove the Hoysalas from the Udhare fort, 
as in 1203 they returned again and laid siege to the citadel 4 . But 
it is unlikely that they succeeded on this occasion. The inscrip¬ 
tions of this period (1203) in the Kod taluqua, which represent 
Kama-deva as still fighting the Hoysalas", pointedly indicate 
that he was then forcing the latter to evacuate the Kadamba ter- 
ri.’ory and had driven them as far as Satenhalli in the Kod taluqua 0 . 
it iz evident from the viragals of 1207, 1208 and 1211 that by this 
time he had completely liberated the Hangal Five Hundred and a 
considerable part of the Banavasi Twelve Thousand from the 
Hoysala molestations, and was himself laying waste the territory 
of the latter. The first two viragals might be taken to shew that 
before 1208-lie had recovered all the territory as far south as Haya- 
va and Muvadi-bidu in the Tavanandi hobli, Sorab taluqua, in what 
i.s now known as the Mysore State. 7 By 1211 the whole of the 
Banavasi Twelwe Thousand came into his possession and he 
p metrateu still more southwards into the present Kadur taluqua 
and occupied BTiaur (Birur). A viragal of 1211 records: “When 
the Kadamba-chakresvara Kava-Deva was ruling the Banavase 
Twelve Thousand kingdom in peace and wisdom,... Ballala- 
Iyh/a’s raiders besieged Biraur in Kabbunalige-nadu-nad, and 
fought Kancha Gavuda and others.. .attacking them at the mo¬ 
ment, cle w and gained the world of gods.” How was it possible 


* Appendix, No. Ill, 14, 15. 

• Camp near the tank on the west side of Hangal. 

» Appendix, No. Ill, 16; Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency , XXII, Dharwar 9 
j>. 724; Fleet, Kanarese Dynasties , p. 563. Dr. Fleet wrongly reads 
Keregeri as Anekerc. 

< £. r\, VII, Sk, 244. 

s Carn. De m Inscriptions, 11, pp. 309, 322, 323, referred to by Fleet, Kana¬ 
rese Dyna ; 'i2S, p.563. 

in : r»_ . 1 c-l <;t this nnlm; vachable opipj-apiifcal evidence. Dr. Fleet’s 
statement that the K a da mom :ere soon after 1196 A. D. completely 
butijugated by Vira-Ballnla, who annexed their territory, seems to 
have no foundation whatsoever. 

7 E , G\, VIII, Sb, 171, 307. 


Ibid., Sb, 59. 
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for Kama-deva to prevail so successfully against this powerful 
Hoysaja King? The obvious reason for tlifs seems to be (hat 
VIra-Ballaja being at this time preoccupied with wars against the 
Yadavas in the north, Kama-deva took advantage of his absence 
and occupied the Hoysaja territory. It is also possible that the 
Hoysaja power had suffered considerable damage at this period, 
for the constant struggle with the Yadavas had obviously a delet¬ 
erious effect upon them, which satisfactorily explains how Kama- 
deva could occupy an important citadel in the very heart of the 
Hoysaja Empire. Moreover VIra-Ballaja was now much advanced 
in age and had lost the juvenile vigour that had always attended 
his early expeditions. It is no wonder therefore if before long 
Kama-deva completely retrieved the losses he might have sustained 
at the beginning of his rule. 

The reign of Kama-deva was thus a crescendo of successes. 
It may be safely affirmed that in him the great Hoysaja King VIra- 
Ballaja met his equal. It is true indeed that Kama-deva failed at. 
the beginning to stem the tide of Hoysaja aggression. But unlike 
his predecessors, he did not allow them to occupy for a moment 
the royal city of Hangal. He baulked them in their attempt to 
besiege the city and drove them as far as the southern frontier of 
Hangal. Thert he forced them to evacuate the whole of the Ban i- 
vasi Twelve Thousand, which they had probably held since then 
decisive victory over the Kajachuryas in 1188. Furthermore tie re- 
taliated by leading predatory expeditions into the Hoysaja king¬ 
dom and by conquering and annexing their territory till Btraur 
(Birur). After this he sent his conquering armies in all directions 
to impose hi' suzerainty on the neighbouring kings. An inscrip¬ 
tion of 1199 tells us that he subjugated the Male and the Tuju coun ¬ 
tries, the Konkan and the Western Ghauts l . These were ihc 
territories ruled respectively by the ^antaras, the Xlupas and the 
Goa Kadambas, and the inscriptions of these rulers clearly show 
that they did acknowledge the overlordship of Kama-deva*. 

Kama-deva’s victorious leign extended over a long period of 
forty years. Havng come to the throne in 1180, his reign may be 


* Car,-:. D e sa fnscripiions, H, p. 605, referred to by Fleet, fCanarcsc 
Dynasties, p. 5(53. 

2 Appendix, No. (If, 5; £. C., VIH, Sb, 188. 

3 B. C, Vill, Sb. 448. This inscription is dated 1193, which was his I’lh 
regnal year. 
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regarded as a continuous struggle of half a century fertile mainten¬ 
ance of the Kadamba independence against the Hoysaja aggres¬ 
sors. He died in 1217 1 having fully realised his plans and establish¬ 
ed on a stable footing the power of the Kadambas, which lasted for 
another hundred years. The impression he left on the minds of his 
subjects is inferred from one of the viragals above referred to, 
which gives the following glowing description of his attributes: 
4 He who was a jewel in the ocean of the family of Mayuravarmma, 
lie who was a desire yielding gem to (good) men, he who was 
eminent for his enterprises, he who was the very pleasing vasanta, 
he who offers gifts (alms) to mendicants, he who was the sun to 
the lotus of the family of the Kadambas, he who was terrific in 
battles, he who was Bhima in respect of the power of his arms, 
he who was Vainateya (the king of birds) to the serpents of the 
intoxicated tributaries, he who was speaking the truth only, he 
who was the adamentine rampart to those who seek Ins.'shelter’* 2 . 

The inscriptions give K5tala-devi 3 or Kalala-devi 4 as the 
name of his consort. 


1 E. C., VIII, Sb, 180. A. D. 1224 Is given as the 6th year of the reign of 
Mallfedeva, who succeeded Kama-deva. Cf. Carn. Desa Inscriptions, U t 
pp. GOO, 601, 603, 604, referred to by Fleet, Kancirese Dynasties , p. 594. 
* Appendix, No. Ill, 15. 

> Fleet, o. c., p.563. 

« E. C., VIII. Sk, 179. 



CHAPTER XVI 


Malli=deva 


TVS alli-deva was probably the son of Kama-deva. He ascended 
the throne in 1217, and maintained for the most part his 
position as an independent King. His reign was n the wnole 
undisturbed by wars. His contemporaries on the Hoysala throne 
'•vere Narasimha II, and after him VIra-Somesvara, both of whom 
were, if not weak, at least not sowarlike as their illustrious prede¬ 
cessors Vishnuvardhana and Vlra-Ballaja IL It is also possible ih.at 
die people had become tired of war which had been incessantly 
waged for well nigh a century. 

One of the immediate results pf this protracted warfare was 
that brigandage and lawlessness grew in the country almost un¬ 
checked. We need scarcely say that the hostile armies marching 
about the kingdom laid waste the fields and severely crippled the 
agricultural industry. The people who were thereby thrown out 
ox employment naturally took to the familiar resources of rapine 
and plunder. 

Tfns was the state of affairs obtaining in the kingdom when 
Malli-devarasa succeeded to the throne of Hlligal, and evidently it 
took some time for this monarch to restore normal order in the 
kingdom. Inscriptions are abounding in the country which recount 
the outrages committed by the brigands, their victim aten 
including the Government officials. "‘When the Idugod-h' ;; gade 
Madeya’s son Binavana”, says one of the viragals of 1219, ‘‘was in 
Gendavana, going from Kuppa{ur, like a thunder’ oit a band of 
robbers fell upon him in the Aleya-haJIa, and those who were 
with him fled, on which Binavana beinr greatly enraged attacked 
them like Antaka. But the robbers though attacked, were ear »g 
cd and did not go, but stood and rushed upon him, while he, amid 
celestial songs of victory, like a Garuda (or kite) which sees the 
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«« {or serpents), slew them. Fighting til! Java (or Yama) 
was filled, he was borne away in Basavaji in a car to India’s city 
by the celestial nymphs” 1 . Another viraga! dated 1220 records 
that Beluvage Mara-Gavuda’s son Rama-gauda being attacked by 
robbers, fought with them and gained the world of gods 2 . But 
after a few years of peaceful rule under Malli-deva, the people 
assured of protection from external enemies, soon returned to their 
usual occupations and brigandage gradually stopped. This is 
attestc .1 by an early inscription of this monarch which emphasises 
that “the Kadamba-chakravartti Malli-Devarasa was ruling a 
peaceful kingdom” 3 . 

During the reign of Malli-deva there arose a new dynasty in 
Tuluva that threatened to deprive the Kadambas of this newly 
. • r ed province. Tujuva, it will be remembered, was the here- 

ditury province of the Alupa kings, who had been brought to 
submission by Kama-deva, the King of the Kadambas, and had 
become their feudatories. An inscription of this period dwelling 
on the activities of this new dynasty observes:— 

“When, with all titles, the Kadamba-chakravartti Malli-Deva- 

ra a was ruling a peaceful kingdom:—_when Sarcya-Bhairava- 

Nayaka, was greatly slaying(?) the Alvas in battle, the Sjuva San- 
kaya-Mayakn slew the whole of BTreya-Deva's force. So that both 
armies applauded, he fought in the plain of Birusa, and in Basa- 
vali was united to the celestial nymphs, who bore him awav in a 
celestial car” 4 . 

it may be inferred from this record that Sareya-Bhai ava- 
Nayaka who was evidently the head of the new dynasty, attempt¬ 
ed a: this time to overthrow the Aluva family, the constituted 
authority in the province, and carve for himself an independent 
I'.uigdom. From the name Bhairava we may conclude that this 
Sareya-Bhairav,: was one of the Santara / chieftains of Karkaja. 
Possibly this was (he old family o'the Santaras, who finding it 
m o idle to retain their power in the struggle for supremacy 
that was being carried on for a century round their otginal home 
migrated westwards and attempted to wrest the power from the 
Altiva rulers. 


‘ E. C., VIII Sb. 224. 
* Ihi'J., " b, 227. 

J IWd., Sb 188. 

4 Ibid. 

‘ C, V'Hf, Sb, 
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We have said above, that the immediate successors of the 
Hoy sal a King Vlra-Ballaja were not as successful as their illus¬ 
trious predecessor. The Yadavas, on the other hand, flourished at 
this time under the rule of a capable monarch who increased 
their power to a very large extent. This King was Sihghana, the 
son of Jaitugi I. He had already made the Hoysalas taste the bitter 
fruits of defeat in the reign of Vira-Ballala. TheGadag inscription 
of 1213 1 and the Paithan grant 2 * , which speaks of him as over¬ 
throwing Ballala, make it abundantly clear that Singhana succeeded 
in recovering from VIra-Ballala ail the territory that iay south oi 
the Malaprabha and the Krishna. His efforts were crowned with still 
greater success in the following two years. His record of 1215 at 
Bejagrama shews that he had conquered all the territories occu¬ 
pied by the Hoysalas in the neighbourhood of that city . We are 
also told that this year he appointed the mahapradhana, sarva- 
dhikari and mahaparamavtevasi (most confidential agent) Mayi- 
devapandita, as the governor of Banavasi, and under him a certain 
i Iemmeyanayaka as sunkadhikari or tax-collector of the Banavasi 
province 4 . Some years later in 1226 Hemmeyanayaka was promoted 
to the governorship of the Halasige Twelve Thousand 5 . 

Though the Yadavas had appointed their governor for collect¬ 
ing the imperial dues from the Kadamba kingdom, it is not likely 
that the Kadambas' acknowledged the supremacy of the Yadavas 
at this period. As a matter of fact the Kadamba inscriptions of this 
period do not at all refer to any king as the overlord of Mnili-deva. 
On the contrary all these records invariably style him ‘the Kadamba 
Chakra varttP. and one of them even mentions his political satellites, 
the Alupas. 

But it was not possible for the Kadambas to resist lor a long 
time the attempts of the powerful Yadavas at establishing their 
hegemony over the Dekkan. They submitted to them some time 
about A. D. 1235; for a record of this year for the first time de¬ 
scribes Malli-deva as a mahamandalesvara. Dr. Fleet who refers to 
this inscription does not specify whose feudatory he was \ Never- 


1 Fleet, Kanarese Dynasties, p. 524. 

2 Fleet, Sanscrit and Old Canarcse Inscrip ; ons : /. A., XIV, p. 314. 
8 Cf. Fleet, Kanarese Dynasties , n. 523. 

< Ibid. 

6 Ibid. 

c Cf. Ibid., p. 524. 
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thclcss it is plain that he becam the subordinate of the Yadava 
King Sihghana, whv, probably subdued him by force of arms. In¬ 
deed a viragai of 1239 seems to allude to a Yadava-Kadamba war, 
whm it records that Siriihana-deva’s (Singhana’s) nayakas came 
with 30,000 horse and captured the hill fortress of Gutti, burnt 
the nad, “and marched along with their booty openly displayed” 1 . 
In another in cription of the preceding year 1238. inside the 
Kadambesvara temple at Ratihalji, Sihghana is being called l Ka- 
(Uwihari\ viz . ‘the enemy of the Kadambas’ 2 . Such inscription 
evidently supposes the conquest of Ratihalji—a fortified town in 
the heart of the Kadamba country—by the Yadava King. The 
Yadavas robcbly commenced their attacks on the Kadambas 
in I <>31 1 .or we learn from a viragai of this year that the nayakas 
of Simhana-deva’s house, Simh-Nayaka and Ahkadeva-Nayaka, 
aid. J Sidani in i.denad, which formed part oi the Kadamba do¬ 
minions and carried away prisoners and live stock 3 . It appears 
from this that the fall of the important fortress of Gutti in 1239 
marked the final ubmission of Malli-deva to the Yadavas, for if 
,/e are to be eve an inscription of KIrtti-deva dated 1176, Gutti 
was one of the Ujadhanis of the Kadambas, as the record avers 
that he was ruling at Chandragutti as his capital 4 . 

Malli-deva also came into hostile contact with the Hoysalas. 
A memorial tablet of the year 1143 observes that having raised a 
great army the Hoysaja King invaded Mahalige, L e. Malali in 
the Sagar taluqua, and that the great hero Hakara, who was 
probably ir charge of that division of the Kadamba kingdom, 
proceeded agai ;st the enemy, and “ovei throwing the army of ele¬ 
phants, horses, chariots and foot-soldiers, putting the force to 
flight, gained the .world of gods' 15 . The Hoysaja King mentioned 
her was Sdmesvara. It is possible to conclude in the light of the 
ubsequeni history of the period that the Kadambas sustained a 
severe oeferd this occasion which resulted in the loss of some 
of their territories. These territories, as we shall see present y, 
were r...-stored to the Kadambas by the Yadava general Tikkamma, 
in the reign of Malli-deva’s son Kava-deva. 

Malli-deva lived for a few years more. Dr. Fleet mentions 
twoinscriptions of this sovereign dated respectively in A, D. 1241 
and 1232 f the latter of which probably marks his last date. 

i c., vii, -ih, 319. - Appendix. No Ill, 20. : E. C., VIII,Sb, 221 # 

* M. A. I \, 1923, p. 121, No. 125. j E . C., Vlll, Sa, 58. 

o Fleet, Knnurcse Dynasties, p. 5W. 


CHAPTER XVII 




Rama=devarasa 


R ama-devarasa seems to have been the successor of Malli- 
deva. It is not expressly mentioned in the records whether he 
was a scion of the Kadamba family. This fact however becomes 
manifest when we examine his titles. He bears the specific birudas 
oi the Kadamba kings such as‘the boon lord of Banavasi-pura’, ani 
the ‘Jayanti-Madhukesvara’ 1 , which do not leave a shadow of doubt 
as to his identity. He was probably a brother of Malli-deva and suc¬ 
ceeded him, as the latter’s son was a minor. But he does not seem to 
have survived Malli-deva very long. We may suppose that he died 
in or about A. D. 1260, whereupon his nephew Kava-dcva ascended 
the throne of Hangal. That the latter became King at a young age 
is obvious from the fact that he ruled for a very long peri od extend 
ing over half a century, as it will be seen in the next chapter. 


1 E. C„ V1H, Sb, 517; M. A. R., 1927, p. 124, No. 137. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 




Kava«deva 


K ava-deva succeeded Rama-devarasa as the King of the Hangal 
and the Banavasi Provinces. He probably came to the throne 
in or about A. D. 1260. The epigraphical records do not afford 
any clue to determine the relationship between these rulers. 
But as we have suggested above Kava-deva was probably a 
nephew of Rama-devarasa and son of Malli-deva. It is clear from 
is inscriptions that Kava-deva was also related to the Chalukya 
family. Some of his records give him all the titles borne by the 
Chalukya Emperors, such as 

MT'.dd s'tydob (favourite of the world 

the great King, the supreme King, the most worshipful one, the 
glory of the family of Satyasraya and Nigalanka-malla) *. We 
may infer from this that his mother was a Chalukya princess 
whose family appears to have been restored at this time to a 
part of their hereditary kingdom*. 

Kava-deva, it is likely, joined the Yadava King in his waragainst 
the Hoysajas in 1276. We are told in the Hoysaja records^ that 
with the assistance of Irunguna and other powerful chiefs, Sajuva 
Tiickama, the general of the Yadavas, invaded the Hoysaja territo¬ 
ry 1 * 3 . r l his information is fully borne out by the Yadava bila-basana 
of 1277 at Harihara, which asserts that Tikkama Deva Raya in an 
expedition to the south captured the city of Dorasamudra *. It is 
possible that one of these powerful chiefs who are said to have 


1 E C., VIII, Sb, 302; Sa, 32. 

' Cf he Grand Jacob, Observations on the three Copperplate Charters, 
J. b. B. R. A, 8., IV, p. 108. 

3 li. C., V, Bl, 104, IS?. 

• Kicc, Mysore Inscriptions, p. 47. 
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Tikkama in the Hoysaja record, was Kava-deva. hi fact the 
above-mentioned Harihara inscription confirms our view when it 
calls the Yadava general “the establisher of the Kadamba king , 
and “disgracer of the Hoysaja king.” This may be held to imply 
that Kava-deva rendered material assistance to Tikkama in his 
campaign against the Hoysajas, and was rewarded by the former 
with the restoration of the Kadamba territories, which they had 
lost in the previous reign. This seems to be the only 
tangible result of the expedition of Tikkama against the Hoysajas. 
He reached Dorasamudra and sacked the city, but it is evi¬ 
dent that he did not occupy it for long. The Harihara grant which 
• is dated 1277 was issued on his return journey 1 . On the other hand 
the Hoysaja inscriptions claim a decisive victory on the 25th April 
1276 , for Narasimha III over the Yadava general Tikkama. They 
maintain that the latter was completely routed at Bejavadi and 
driven beyond Dummi with great slaughter". It is obvious from 
these conflicting statements that neither of the versions expresses 
the whole truth. Each tries to exaggerate the advantages gained 
by its party and suppresses the reverses. The Hoysaja epigraphs 
do not speak about the sack of their capital Dorasamudra, and like¬ 
wise the Yadava records are silent on the defeat of Tikkama at 
Bejavadi. Nevertheless there seems to be some ground for believ¬ 
ing that Tikkama did plunder the city of Dorasamudra. For we 
know that the Hoysaja power had been considerably weakened by 
the division of their territories, since the death of Somervara IIP. 
The defeat of Tikkama can also be easily accounted for. Tire Yada- 
vas being invaders obviously lacked the patriotic vigour of the Hoy¬ 
sajas who were fighting against foreign aggression. Moreover 
Tikkama was fighting at a great distance from the base, while the 
Hoysajas were fighting in their own country. These and several 
other causes must have contributed to the success of the Hoysajas, 
in driving out the invader from their kingdom. But it is plain that in 
spite of this success they had to surrender to the Yadavas the 
territories they had conquered from the KadambasT hose terri¬ 
tories, as has already been noted, were restored to the Kadamba 

King Kava-deva. A viragal assigned to A. D. 1280 seems to hint a! 
this fact, when it states that “the mahamandalesvara Vira-Kava-tle- 
varasa was ruling a settled kingdom” 0 


A Cf. Rice, Mysore Inscriptions, p. 47, 
3 Rice, Mysore and Coo rtf, p. 106. 
s E. C„ VW, Sb, 100, 


E . C., V, 81, 104, 165. 
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The same viragai informs us that under the orders of Kalia- 
veggade, the great minister of Kava-deva, a certain “Jalla-Saraya 
slew t ie opposing king and gained the world of gods” 1 . But it is 
not possible at this stage of our investigations to identify the king 
who opposed Kava-deva. 

The next important event in the reign of Kava-deva was the 
renewal of the Hoysala-Kadamba conflict by VTra-Ballaja III, the 
successor of Nara imha III. This happened about the year i300 after 
the defeat of the Yadavas by Alla-ud-din in 1294 2 . VIra-Ballaja 
had by this time composed the differences existing between the 
two rival Hoysaja kingdoms and had united all the territories 
under his rule. After this he decided to avail himself of the 
weakness of the Yadavas and to make a bid for the suzerainty 
over the Dekkan. Accordingly in 1199 he set out on an expedition 
of conquest and subdued Hosagunda, “capturing Kob'-Nayaka and 
carrying oif his elephant” o The following year (1300) he tried to 
force his overlordship on Kava-deva by claiming tribute from the 
latter ’s minister Gangeya-Sahani. On his refusal to pay, he over¬ 
ran the Banavasi Twelve Thousand, and while marching on Hangal 
he encamped at Sirsi and was plundering Kadabalalu. It may be in¬ 
ferred from the viragai that in order to oppose the agressive activi- 
ties of the Hoysalas the Kadamba Chakravartti Kava-deva conclud¬ 
ed a defensive alliance with the ChalukyaKing, probably Vetugi-de- 
va or hi? son Soma-deva, and the united forces marched to Sirsi to 
give battle to Ballaja. The same viragai records that Jagadaja 
G.mgeya Sahani ordered Madi-gauda, who probably led the van, 
to charge the enemy. The latter pierced through the enemy’s line 
of horse and “destroying them, broke Ballaja-deva’s army, and 
running, on reaching the kuiugara hilla, stabbing the men and hor¬ 
ses, throwing them down and cutting them up, slew, distinguish¬ 
'd .himself and saying, ‘Let Gangeya Sahani live, (the god) Ram- 
unada of Baradavajji is my refuge/ gained the world of gods” 4 . 

The record however does not specify the result of this battle. 
But the fact that Kava-deva issued grants in the Banavasi Twelve 
Thousand after this fight till 1312°, proves that VT.a-Ballaja’s 

* Ibid. 

2 Fori' hm-Briggs, I, p. 304 10. 3 E . C., VUI, Sa, 45. 

4 Ibid. The latter record, which evidently refers to tlie same battle, 
nevertheless gives the date as 1303 A. O. This is noi correct; the 
engraver probably mentioned by mistake the date of erecting the 
stone hi memory )f the hero for the actual date of the battle* 

* E. C.> VIII, Sa, 32; Sb, 50. 
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utterly frustrated by the 
united efforts of the Kadamba and the Chalukya kings. The bat¬ 
tle of Sirsi may therefore be regarded as having dealt a death¬ 
blow to VTra-Ballaja’s dreams of reviving the ancient glories of 
the Hoysala Empire. 

Kama-deva, though he succeeded in maintaining his indepen¬ 
dence, nevertheless lost some of his possessions, in fact the whole oi 
the southern portion of the Banavasi Twelve Thousand as a result 
of the Hoysala encroachments. This we infer from the viiagal 
of 1300, above referred to, which confers on Vira-Ballala all the 
titles that usually accompany the Hoysala monarchs, and narrates 
some of his exploits, such as the defeat and the final restoration 
of the Pandya king. This proves that at the time when the mem¬ 
orial tablet was erected, the Hoysajas were already in possession 
of the south of the Banavasi province till Talaguppe hubli, in 
what is now known as the Sagar taluqua where the inscription is 
found 4 . The year 1300, it should be carefully noted, refers to the 
battle of Sirsi and not to the date, when this viragal was raised, 
which event probably took place a year or two later. It follow 
therefore that Vira-Ballala was given his usual designation for the 
simple reason that he was then the acknowledged ruler of these 
territories 1 2 . 

Kava-deva, it would seem from the Kadamba inscription of 
1307, soon recovered his lost dominions. This record as it is found 
in the Sagar hobli (which is much more to the south than tnat of 
Talaguppe), suggests that Vira-Ballala was forced by Kava-deva 
and his allies to withdraw from the Kadamba territory and confine 
his rule to his own kingdom 3 . 

It seems possible that in their struggle against the Hoysalas, 
the Kadambas were helped by their Yadava overlords, who 
had probably retrieved by this time the losses they had sits- # 

1 . E. C., VIII, Sb, 45 (Kanarese original). 

2 It may be urged on the other hand that Kava-deva accepted the oven lord¬ 

ship of the Hoysalas; and accordingly when this viragal was set up, 
Vira-Ballala had to be mentioned with his birudis, for the reason 
that lie was Kava-deva's liege-lord, in keeping with the genera* rule 
followed in all the inscriptions of the feudatory rulers. This object¬ 
ion would haw' indeed held water hi t for the two Kadamba inscrip¬ 
tions dated respectively in 1307 and 1312, whh h invest Kava-dova 
with full imperial titles and do not contain the least hint oi On- 
recognition of the Hoysala supremacy. Ci. 3. C., VIII, Sa, 32; Sb, 59. 

» E. C., VIII, Sa, 32. 
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twined in 1291. Asa matter of fact the Hoysala inscription of 1305 
speaks of VIra Ballala Ill as marching against the Yadava 
Chakrayartti who had opened hostilities against the Hoysalas 
md had determined to capture their King 1 . The Kadambas no 
doubt profited by these warlike activities of the Yadavas, but the 
latter had soon to abandon the Dekkan for good on account of a 
fresh invasion of their capital Devagiri by Mallik Kafur, the 
general of the Delhi Sultan Alla-ud-din. Ferishta informs us that 
on this occasion Rama-deva, the Yadava King, found himself un¬ 
equal to oppose the Muhammadan troops. 1 his was evidently 
because his army was absent in Karnataka fighting the Hoysalas. 
Hence leaving his son in the fort he advanced with presents to 
n;ee the general in order to settle the terms of peace. Mallik Kafur 
wrote an account of his expedition, and sent it to Alla-ud-din; 
and some time after he accompanied Rama-deva to Delhi, with rich 
presents and seventeen elephants to pay his respects to the Sultan 2 . 
We may infei from this that the Yadavas lost much of their power 
and consequently they could no longer exercise their hold on their 
Feudatories. This is confirmed by theKadamba inscription of 1307, 
f bove referred to, which by giving imperial titles to Kava-deva, 
tacitly implies that he asserted his independence, besides defeat- 
in.; the efforts of VIra- Ballala to deprive him of his kingdom. 

But the Kadamba power was also shaken by the invasion of 
Mallik Kafur to the south. In A. II. 710 (A. D. 1310), Ferishta 
observes, Alla-ud-din deputed Mallik Kafur and Khwaja Haji 
with a great army to educe Dwara Satnudra (Dorasamudra) and 
Ma ibir in the Deccan. Leaving some officers with part of the army 
a 1 Poitun, on the Godavari, to overcome the Yadava King, Mallik 
Kafur continued his march to the south. On crossing the Yadava 
frontier he began to lay wast the country and eventually reached 
the seacoast, after three month’s march from Delhi. During a great 
part of this time “they were opposed by the Hindoos, whose 
countries they traversed. Among others they engaged Bilal Dew, 
Raja of the Carnatic and defeating him, took him prisoner, and 
ravaged iis territory” . It is significant to notice that Mallik Kafur 
was atta.ked by toe Hindus before his invasion of Dorasamudra. 
This might lead us to conclude that on his way to the latter place 


1 r. c., VIII, Sa, 156. 
* Ferislita-Biiggs, L p. 

‘ Ibid.,}. 373. 
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he passed through or near Hatigal, where his passage was dis¬ 
puted by the Kadambas. It is likely that a battle was fought in 
which the Muhammadans were victorious, and they marched on 
Dorasamudra, which held out attractions of rich plunder. Thus it 
was that the selfish policy of self-aggrandizement that was so 
closely followed by VTra-Ballala redounded to his own ruin along 
with that of the other south Indian dynasties. Divided by internal 
dissensions, the Hindus failed to combine their forces and to offer 
an united front to the Muhammadan invader. Vira-Ballaja, who was 
largely responsible for these intestine fueds, paid a heavy penalty 
for his imprudent conduct. He was completely vanquished by 
Mallik Kafur and was forced to capitulate to the Muhammadans. 

The Kadambas seem to have slowly revived their power 
after their defeat by Mallik Kafur. But by this time the Hoysalas 
also forced their way up and once again started the * encroach¬ 
ments. Before 1320 they conquered the southern part of the 
Banavasi Twelve Thousand till the Talaguppe hobli in the Sagar 
taluqua 1 . It is not improbable that by 1324 they also occupied 
Gutti. But we do not notice any further encroachments on the 
part of the Hoysajas; and apparently the Kadambas retained the 
rest of this province as well as the Hangal Five Hundred. The 
possible reason for this sudden stop of operations in the west 
was that in 1326 an expedition sent by Muhammad 11, oi the he use 
of Tughlak, completely defeated Vira-Ballaja and demolished the 
city of Dorasamudra 2 . 

The Hoysaja kingdom once again crippled evidently took a 
long time to revive and regain its former power. But that nnfor- 
tunate incident was productive of one good result inasmuch as it 
made VTra-Ballala see the necessity of changing his polic v. Instead 
of wasting his energies in fighting with his neighbours, he now 
rightly determined to strengthen his frontier defences against the 
more formidable enemy from the north. Ferislita tells us that Vi¬ 
ra-Ballaja accordingly built a strong city on the frontier of his 
kingdom and named it Bcejanaggar (Vijayanagara) after his son 
Beeja (Vijaya). He then mustered a strong foree and placed it 
under the command of Krishn Naig (Krishna Nayaka), instnu mg 

i E. C., VIII, Sa, 135 (Kanarese original). 

~ Ziau-d din BarnI, Tarik-i Firoz Shafil, Elliot, III p. 236. Cf. Idee. 
Mysore and Coorg, 107; Krishnaswami Aiyangar, South India and 
her Muhammadan invaders, p. 130. 
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him to proceed against Warangal. Krishna Nayaka reduced War~ 
angal, and compelled Imad-ul-Mulk, the governor, to retreat to 
Dowlatahad. Ball aja-deva and Krishna Nayaka, continues Ferishta, 
co :c!uded a defensive alliance with the Raja of Maabir who was 
formerly a iributory “to the government of the Carnatic” 1 , /. e. the 
HoysalaKing. This Raja of Maabir—which evidently means the 
king of the west coast 2 —seems to have been no other than the 
Kadamba King of Goa, who had just then revived the power of their 
family. For at the time which we are speaking about, the Goa Ka- 
damhas were the only powerful ruling family in the west, and they 
bore the title of the “lord of the Western Ocean” 3 4 . Furthermore, the 
st; foment of Ferishta that the kings of Maabir were once the tri¬ 
butaries of the Hoysalas, perfectly agrees with the information 
furnished by the records that Vira-Ballaja II levied tribute from 
the Goa Kadamba King Vijayaditya II 1 . To proceed with our 
narrative, the confederate Hindus siezed the country occupied by 
the Muhammadans in the Dekkan, and expelled them so that, con¬ 
cludes Ferishta, “within a few months Mahomed Toghluk had no 
possessions in that quarter except DowIutabad” r . 


1 Ferishta-Briggs, I, p. 427. 

* The /VF Uiammadans of India in common with the Arabs called all 
the west const of India Maabir, or the landing place, from their 
making it the first land after they leave Arabia. In a narrower sense, 
this term was probably applied to the coast of Konkan, for the reason 
that there was at this time considerable commercial intercourse 
between Goa and Arabia, as will be seen in a later chapter. The 
tame country is called Ma’bar— the real Arabic word, of which 
Maabir seems to be a corrupted form—by Ziau-d din Barni, I. c. 

1 Fleet, Kanurcsc- Dynasties, p. 572. The Kadambas of Hangal do not seem 
to iiave joined this confederacy and it was probably for this reason 
that they were attacked in 1347 by Marapa, who had been entrusted 
:y Vira-B lit i III witii the defence of the Northern frontier, and 
who along with his brothers succeeded to the government of Karna¬ 
taka after the downfall of the Hoysala dynasty. E. C., VIII, Sb, 
375. Ct. note 5 below. 

4 Rice, Mysore inscriptions , p. 119. Cf./. B. B. ft. A. S., IX, p. 231. Ou- 
supposition that the king oi Maabir was the Kadamba King of Goa 
is further confirmed by the fact that at the conclusion of the first 
expedition under Mallik Kafur, the latter built a mosque at Ram 
l; war (Ferishta-Briggs, I, pp.373-374), which Mr. Briggs seems to 
identify with Cabo de Rama in Salsettc, Goa. He says: ‘The Raines 
war here alluded to must be the point of that name in Canara, south of 
Go i and not V ai at “ Adam s Bridge*', on the Gulf of Manar**» 
^.rislita-Briggs, 1. (. It seems that the northern frontier was at this time 
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.After obtaining this victory over the Delhi Mussulmans and 
having fortified the northern boundaries of his kingdom, Ballaja III 
turned his arms against the Muhammadans of the south. Ibn Batuta 
affirms that this monarch encroached on the territory of the Sultan 
of Madura and laid siege to the city of Cobban for six months. 
At the end of this period the Muhammadans being attacked on all 
sides by the Hindus made a desperate attempt to repulse the 
enemy. They attacked them unawares when the latter were en¬ 
joying their siesta. The coup de main succeeded; Ballaja-deva’s 
army was completely vanquished and the King himself was taken 
prisoner. The Muhammadans were determined to exterminate the 
enemy of their race, and not even the promise of fabulous riches 
could make them derogate from the object of their attack. The 
King was flayed alive and his skin was stuffed with straw and 
suspended from the walls of the city l . 

The death of Vira-Ballaja was an irretrievable loss to the 
Hoysajas, and practically marked the end of the Hoysaja dynasty. 
VTra-Ballaja IV, the son of the murdered King, wore the crown 
for two or three years, and the power of the Hoysajas soon melted 
away. 


entrusted to the care of Hariliara I of Vijayanagara and Ills brothers. 
Cf. Heras, Beginnings of Vijayanagara History, pp. 93-101. 

* nefremery-Sanguinetti, Voyages d’/bn Batoutah, IV, pp. 195-198. 



CHAPTER XIX 


Purandara-Raya 


A ll these momentous events, recorded in the last chapter, were 
crowded within such a brief span of fifteen years that it does 
not seem improbable that the Kadambas were all the while enjoy¬ 
ing the blessings of peace. But the end of the Kadambas was not 
far removed from that of the Hoysalas. Though the ruling dynas¬ 
ty fell, the organisation of the Empire they had left was too strong 
for the disrupting forces to work out their normal results. We 
have said above that the defence of the northern frontier was 
entrusted to Harihara and his brothers. These trustees now came 
forward as the successors of the Hoysaja Emperors and carried on 
the government in the same way as before. In 1347 Marapa, 
one of the brothers of Harihara, started on an expedition of con¬ 
quest to the west. An inscription of this year says that when Mar¬ 
apa was proceeding to Gokania, he encountered the Kadamba King 
“surrounded like £akra by an army composed of elephants, horse¬ 
men and foot-soldiers, and defeating him in battle... .came to that 
place of leisure”The inscription does not mention the name of 
this King. However he seems to have been known as Purandara- 
Raya, who is said in an epigraph of the Shimoga taluqua to have 
made a grant to Vidyaiankara or Vijaya. Sankara-Bharati-guru . 


i E. C., VIII, Sb, 375. ,K 

* F C. V!! 6i, 79. This inscription does not seem genuine, not only be¬ 
cause the date appears to be 1154 while speaking of Harihara I of 
Vli'iyanaear;' but also because of the use of the word Vldyanagara 
in-ncad of V’jayanagura. Cf. Hera ., Beginnings of Vijayanagora His. 
l 0ty Pl ). 19 - 35 . Yet the fact of its fabrication proves (he historicity of 
Mu rand.'i ?aya. The fabricators of this Inscription wanted to give ail 
nossih!' appearance of truth to the document. Hence the persons 
named were to h historical personages. Otherwise they could not 
obtain the effects intended. 
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Is person was the Jagat guru of the Sringeri matha from 1228 to 
1333 £ . Hence Purandara-Raya who was his contemporary, was 
also the contemporary of Marapa. Moreover Harihara I, the first 
Vijayanagara King, is reported in the same record to have renewed 
the grant made by theKadamba Purandara-Raya. This would imply 
that Harihara was considered to be a successor of Purandara-Raya; 
and indeed after the defeat of the Kadamba King by Marapa, 
Harihara very likely took possession of the Kadamba territory. 

Purandara-Raya is described in the above inscription from the 
Shimoga taluqua as “an ornament of the Kadamba-kula”. From the 
same record it also appears that he bore the name of Kadambara- 
sa. Another record from the same taluqua associates him with the 
government of Samantadurga and Banavasi, and confers on him the 

title of Maharaja s . _ ..... .. 

The conquest of Purandara-Raya closes the last chapter in the 

glorious history of the Hangal Kadambas. For ten long centuries 
interspersed with glorious and memorable events, the Kadambas 
had held the field victorious in the Dckkan. The defeat of the 
Kadamba King by Marapa and the probable acquisition of his 
territory by the sons of Sangama terminated a victorious dynasty 
with the absorption of its territories by the newly founded Vijaya¬ 
nagara Empire 3 . 


Cf. Rice, Mysore, I, p. 380. 

E C. VII, Sh, 80. For the same reasons as mentioned above, this 
Inscription is also to be considered not genuine. Besides it is for the 
first time that a copper-plate grant is signed by a Kadamba King, 
a fact which further confirms our suspicion. I his seems to be the 
custom of the Vijayanagara Emperors. Hence the grant seems to;have 
been fabricated in later days. 

Nikitin, the mediaeval Russian traveller, who was in India towards the 
close of the first Vijayanagara dynasty, speaks of the '‘Hindoo Sultan 
Kadam”, who resided at Bichenegher (Vijayanagara). Nikitin, India 
in the Fifteenth Century, p. 29 (Hakluyt Society). From this statement 
Mr Sewell thought that Nikitin favoured the view that tin Vljayaua- 
gara rulers "belonged to the old royal house of the Kadambas of 
Banavase". Sewell, A Forgotten Empire, p. 22. Several years 
before Mr Lewis Rice also had advanced the theorythatthe Sangama 
familv’were connected with the Kadambas. Rice, Mysore inscriptions, 
p. XXVI. But there seems to be no epigraphlcal evidence to support 
this " view. Rev. Taylor, Oriental Manuscripts, II, p. 87. records 
the tradition mentioning the Kadamba prince Sankara-deva m 
theS. S. 1238 or A. D. 1336. We l ave no epigraphlcal evidence as 
regards this King. He was perhaps immediately related to 
Purandara-Raya, though we do not dare to affirm that he w.i.- hts 
son, for the dates of Rev. Taylor do not seem trustworthy. 
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The Kadambas of Goa 
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T H E K A DA MBAS O f GO A 
Kantakacharya 

I 

Nagavarmma 

I 

Guhalla-deva I 

I 

(1) Shashtha-deva I 

or 

Chaturbhuja 
966-980 (?) 

I 

(2) Guhalla-deva II 

980-1005 (?) 

I 

(3) Shashtha-deva II 

1005-1050 



(4) Jayakesi I 
1050-1080 

I 

(5) Guhalla-deva HI 

1030-1100 

I 

(6) Vijayaditya I 

i100-1104 

I 

(7) Jayakesi II 
1104-1147-48 


(8a) Suachitt;n 

. or ' 
Permadi | 
1147-48-1181 I 


[(8b) Vishnuchitta 
and I or 

I Vijayaditya II 
1. 1147-48-1187-88 




ivachitta Vajra-deva 
1193-1202 (Yuvaraja) 


(9) Jayakesi III 
1187-88-1216 


GO) Tribhuvanamalla 
or 

Sova-deva 

1216-1237-38 


Gl) Shashtha-deva III A daughter m. to 

124^-47-1230 (12) Kama-dcva 

1260-1310-11 (?) 




(13) Son 
1310-11-1328 (?) 












CHAPTER I 




Origin of the Dynasty 


nPliough the authority of the Kadambas was considerably uu- 
■* dermined by the Chalukya conquerors, their power, it would 
appear, was not completely eclipsed. They still retained con¬ 
siderable influence in the period of their political obscurity and 
maintained the prestige of being one of the foremost families in 
Karnataka. As in the days of their ascendancy they continued to 
intermarry with other royal families still ruling in the country. Thus 
the Velurpalayam plates affirm that the consort of the Prdiava Kim; 
Dantivarmina, who ruled in the 8th century, was Aggajanimmati, 
who is called “a crest jewel of the Kadamba family” 1 . So ,n 
inscription of the 9th century tells us that Devabbarasi, the 
crowned Qheen of the Nojamba King Mahendra, was 01 Ka¬ 
damba extraction 2 . Again the insurrection of lire Kadambas 
of Banavasi in the 10th century, shows that they were as inf I ren- 
tial then as they were in the 9th century; and though they were 
defeated and the rebellion collapsed, the Chalukyas regarded them 
as a power not to be neglected, ft is no wonder, therefore, (hot 
the Chalukyas made common cause with them and with their as¬ 
sistance brought about the overthrow of the Raslijrakutas. 

That the progenitors of the Goa Kadambas were also at tin - 
time sufficiently powerful is confirmed by the Marcella plates 
of Shashtha-deva which by recording the achievements of 
these chiefs before they established themselves as feudatoi ics of the 
Chalukyas, show that they were men of consequence. The ea.Hem 
of these chieftains according to this document, is Kaniakachury i, 
about whom it avers that “ his tamo like endowed kirn, s went 
even beyond the seven seas”; that ha had installed many distress- 

‘ S. 1.1, II. part 5, p. 511. 

* E. C., X, Mb, 50. 

* Appendix, III, No. 1. 
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ed kings; and that he was well known for his wealth and heroism. 
Nagavarmma, his son and successor, was learned in the Vedas and 
political science, and “deserved praise even from kings”, Guhalla- 
dova 1, who succeeded Nagavarmma, seems to have enjoyed 
greater power than was ever exercised either by his father or his 
grand-father. The record compares him to Arjuna, and as if by 
way of illustrating his valour says that he killed a tiger with his 
bare fists. The record proceeds: “He who had surpassed even 
the powers of the god Indra, by his spreading fame, protected the 
earth by rendering it free from the fear of anybody and bringing 
it under his royal umbrella. He was an ally of the kings (reign¬ 
ing in countries) extending to the sea.” These kings were very 
likely the southern Silaharas who were ruling on the western 
coart with Goa as their capital. 

This King begot Shashtha, whom weindentify with Chaturbhu- 
ja of the later inscriptions 1 . It was probably during Chaturbhuja’s 
reign that the Kadambas of this branch finally established them¬ 
selves as mahamandalesvaras. This King seems to have been a 
contemporary of Irivabedanga-deva of the Hangai Kadamba fam- 
i 1 > ; who. e know for certain, took part in the rebellion against the 
K'ashtrakutas. Chaturbhuja also very likely joined this grand coa¬ 
lition of the southern powers; or else we would not be able to ac- 
count for the rise of the family as one of the feudatories of the 
Chah r;yas in the 10th century. The original kingdom of the Goa 
Kadaiabus seems to have been the country to the south of the island 
of Goa including a part of Salsette and perhaps a strip of land ex¬ 
tending towards the Western Ghauts. Their capital was Chandra- 
pma, the modern Chaiidor. This appears to be one of the 
most ancient towns in the Konkan, probably founded by Chandra- 
ditya, a son of the Chalukya King Pulikesi II *. This prince ap- 
parently ruled over the Konkan as a viceroy on behalf of his father, 
t he ancient importance of the town could therefore be one of the 


1 Guhalla-deva II according to this inscription was the son of Sliaslitha. 
7 he former is said in other inscriptions of the family lo b<* the son 
of Chaturbhuja. which shows that Chaturbhuja was the tittle of 
Shashta. Archlvo da Srcretaria Geral do Governo, Panglm, Moncoes 
do Reino, A Jo 93, fob 396. This Document was published by Xavier, 
Dcscriprao do Coqueiro, Arequeira e Mocdas de Goa, pp. 61-65; and 
also in Giiblric'e Lltterario das ^ontainha^, I. 

* Cf. Smarts ' Chandrapur nao sen Ctiandor, Bolctim Do Institute 
I'r/.vco <Uj ()an::i. No 7, pp H-42. Cf. /. A., VIII, n. 45. 
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causes for its being selected as the capital of the new chiefs. Indeed 
in the Dvyasharaya , a Sanskrit work which was probably written 
by the famous Jaina guru Hemachandra in the 12th century, King 
Jayaque^i (1) is said to have been ruling at Chandrapura 1 . Fur¬ 
ther the geographical situation of this town, on the left bank of 
the river straightly leading to the sea, must have enhanced its ad¬ 
vantages as a capital. The memory of Guhalla-deva, one of the 
early chiefs of the family, seems to have been perpetuated in mod¬ 
ern Chandor, as his name is associated with one of the gates of the 
ancient fort. All these facts seem to point to Chandrapura as the 
pristine capital of the Goa Kadambas. 


* /. A., IV, p. 233. This city is located in the Dekkan by Hemachandra, 
but here this word evidently means the whole of India south of the 
Narbada river and the Vindya mountains. Fleet, Kanarese Dynasties 
p. 568, says that this city of Chandrapura mentioned by Hemachandra 
“has not been Indentified,—unless, perchance, the name is a Sans- 
kritised form denoting Chandgad, the chief town of the mahal of that 
name in the Belgaum District." Dr. Fleet was not well accquainted 
with the geography of Goa, nor could he know in those early days 
of historical research in Karnataka that in the time of Jayakesi I the 
Kadamba Dynasty of Goa had not yet conquered the Belgaum District. 
The first stone inscription of these kings above the Ghauts belongs to 
Guhalla-deva III, and is found in the village of Kadaroli, Belgaum 
District. Cf. Appendix, III, No. 21. 



Quhalla^deva il 


Q uhalla-deva was the son of King Chaturbhuja and of his Queen 
Akka-devi 4 . An inscription of one of his successors describes 
him as “the eye of the Universe, of extensive majesty, on account 
of whose brilliance the masses of the darkness of his foes took to 
themselves an abode in the most dreadful caverns ,, 2 . The Mar¬ 
cella plates of his son Shashtha state that he was “an or¬ 
nament of the race of the Kadambas. The atoms of dust from 
his lotus feet were playing on the rows of the heads of the humil¬ 
iated kings of the seven Malayas” 3 . We may deduce from these 
emarks that he overcame the neighbouring rulers and extended the 
- undaries of his kingdom. These conquests, as the word“Malayas” 
seems to imply, probably consisted in the subjugation of a portion 
of the Western Ghauts. This fact however should not lead us to con¬ 
clude that he always acted on the offensive. The records clearly 
state that the infant Kadamba kingdom had to contend with many 
powerful enemies during this period. “He annihilated/’ says a 
copper-plate charter of his grandson Jayake^i, “many wicked and 
cruel enemies of his crown and took possession of their riches and 
innumerable precious pearls” 4 . Nevertheless it is plain that when 
>ccassions of self-aggrandisement offered themselves, Guhalla-deva 
did not hesitate to undertake offensive warfare. This is proved by 
the same charter when it records that “many kings and chiefs of 
powerful ports feared him, for they were afraid that he would de¬ 
prive them of their power and kingdoms’' The extent of his fame 


* Appendix, 111, No. i. 0 

* Fleet, Inscriptions relating to the Kadamba Kings of Goa,J.B.B.R.A.S., 

IX, p. 272. 

3 Appendix, III, No. 1. 

* A. hivo da Secretary Geral do Governo, Pangim, Moncoes do Reino, No. 

93 t fol. 1396. a Ibid. 
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may be gathered from the remarks made about his rule in the Ka- 
damba inscriptions. We have it in the charter of Jayake£i that 
he diffused the dread of his arms in all directions even as the 
moon spreads her bright rays 1 . The Marcella inscription says that 
he spread his splendour by bringing the whole earth under one 
royal canopy 2 . 

Guhalla-deva apears in the Panjim plates of Jayakesi I to have 
helped a Pallava King. The record says: “Who was the resort of 
the Pallava (kings), who were frightened on account of the gaping 
mouths of the jackals howling cruelly in their revelry of having 
tasted the juice of the besieged bodies; whose victory is still pro¬ 
claimed by the battlefields, fierce on account of the arrangement 
of a multitude of skulls of the haughty kings in the surrounding 
regions opposed to him” 3 . 

It is obvious from the above extract that during a war be¬ 
tween the Pallava King and his enemies, the former suffered severe 
reverses at the hands of the latter, and was besieged in his own 
capital; whereupon Guhalla-deva marched to his assistance and 
after vanquishing the besiegers raised the siege. But who this 
Pallava King was we are not able to say with certainty at the pre¬ 
sent stage of historical research. We may probably identify him with 
one of the Nolamba kings who were ruling at this time the No- 
lambavadi province. These Nolambas styled themselves Pallavas 
and were perhaps recognised as such by their neighbours 4 5 . The 
Nolamba King contemporary of Guhalla was Nolambadhiraja, 
who, we know, came into hostile contact with the Chojas 6 . It may 
be that in one of these engagements he was hard pressed by the 
enemy, aiid he called in the assistance of Guhalla-deva. 

The inscriptions also speak of a pilgrimage made by Guhalla- 
deva to the temple of §ri Somesvara, This was evidently the 
celebrated temple of Somnath in Saura^tra, which was well known 
as a place of pilgrimage throughout Hindustan from the earliest 
times. He seems to have sailed from his capital Chandrapura, 
situated on the left bank of the Paroda river. But hardly had he 
reached half way, when the mast of his ship broke and he was com- 


* Ibid. • 

2 Appendix, III, No. 1. 

3 Ibid., No. 2. 

4 The Pallava dynasty had long before become extinct. 

5 Cf. Rice, Mysore and Coorg, p. 57. 
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pelled to make his way to the nearest port on friendly terms with 
him. I his was the port of Goa, where lived a rich Muhammadan 
merchant named Madumod who came to the help of the stranded 
King. “A native of this city,” says the inscription, “named Madum- 
od, of Taji origin, the wealthiest among all the sea-faring traders, a 
person of great>isdom, rendered a great and public service to the 
above-mentioned king Guhaldev”. The record concludes that he 
gave the King “as much wealth as nobody in any part of the world 
not even a king, could offer” *. / 

The record while narrating this incident throws a flood of 
light on the condition of Goa in the 11th century. It is evident 
that it was not in the possession of the Kadambas at this time. It 
probably formed part of the southern ^ilahara kingdom, which 
comprised ttfe Kohkan Nine Hundred and the Iridige country. 
We learn for the first time from this record that Arab traders were 
already.'settled at Goa and were carrying on trade with the western 
world. For as Senhor Braganza Pereira has observed, Mudam- 
od was very likely a Muhammadan merchant whose real name 
was Muhammad, and the fact that he was of Taji origin clearly 
shows that he originally came from Taji, a place in Arabia *. 


* Archivo da Secretaria Geral do Governo, Pangim, Moncoes do Reino, 
No. 93, fol. 1396. 

! Braganza Pereira, Oriente Portuguese, XVI, pp. 69-70. 


> 
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Shasfotha-deva II 


(^hashtha-deva was the son and successor of Guhalla-deva l . 
^ He is variously known in the inscriptions as Shashtha, Chatta, 
Chattala and Chatfaya* *. We have already explained how Gu¬ 
halla-deva strengthened his position by reducing the neighbouring 
chieftains. Shashtha-deva closely adhered to his father’s policy. 
The result was that before the end of his reign he became the 
acknowledged master of the whole of the Konkan. 

In this achievement Shashtha-deva seems to have been helped 
by the dissensions that prevailed at this time between the north¬ 
ern and the southern branches of the ^ilahara Dynasty. The in¬ 
scriptions however, though they allude to this unhappy occur¬ 
rence, do not disclose the names of the respective sovereigns that 
brought about this fatal conflict. Nevertheless if any inferences 
can be drawn from the extent of the territories of a dynasty at dif¬ 
ferent periods of its history, it may be presumed that the struggle 
took place in the reign of the Northern £ilahara King Arikesari. 
For we are told in his Thana charter that he, unlike his predeces¬ 
sors, ruled over the whole of the Kohkan 3 . This shows that Ari¬ 
kesari captured the latter territory from the southern Silaharas to 
whom, as we know, it originally belonged *. Our conclusion is 


i E. /., XIII, p. 309. 

8 Ibid., pp. 309, 310; Fleet, Kanarese Dynasties, p. 567; Fleet, Inscriptions 
relating to the Kadamba Kings of Goa.J.B.B.R.A.S., IX, p. 273. 

* Asiatic Researches, I, p. 357. 

* The records of these families show that the hereditary kingdom of the 

Northern Silaharas comprised the Island of Salsette to the north of 
Bombay, and the adjoining territory commonly known as Kapardlka- 
dvlpa or Kavadl-dvipa; while that of the southern Silaharas consisted 
of the Konkan Nine Hundred namely, the major portion of (he present 
territory of Goa and the Irldige country, which probably Included 
the Sawantwadi State and the Ratnaglri District. Cf. Fleet, Kanarese 
Dynasties, p. 538. 
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further strengthened by the fact that the Southern Sahara dynasty 
became extinct at about this period with Rattaraja as its last 
ruler. Now thjs Rattaraja was a contemporary of the above- 
mentioned Arikesari *; which is a conclusive proof that the conflict 
arose during their rule. It must however be noted that though 
Arikesari prevailed against his enemies in this war, and even 
succeeded in putting an end to their sway, the result was not an 
unmixed blessing for the northern Silaharas. For as the warfare 
had to be continued for a long time before the enemy was brought 
to complete subjection, this protracted struggle must have natural¬ 
ly weakened the power of the northern Silaharas by exhausting 
their resources. The calamity was further aggravated by the 
death of Arikesari soon after, as in the reign of his infant son 
Coittaraja, the authority of the central government was greatly 
relaxed*. 

This gave an opportunity for Shashtha-deva to make a bid 
fur the sovereignty of the Konkan. Advancing from his capital 
Chandrapura, he first annexed the Konkan Nine Hundred and then 
extending his conquests to the north subdued even Kavadi-dvipa, 
the hereditary province of the Northern Silaharas. Referring to 
this expedition the Narendra inscription of Jayake^i II observes: 
“As he took Kavadi-dvipa and many other regions, built a bridge 
with lines of ships reaching as far as Lanka, and claimed tribute 
amon f S rim barbarians, exceedingly exalted was the dominion of 
hie Kadamba sovereign, which many called a religious estate for 
the establishment (of the worship) of Rama” 3 . 

It is plain that the island of Lanka referred to in this inscription 
v. s not the island of Ceylon. This designation was metaphorical¬ 
ly applied to the island of Goa, which on account of its situation 


1 There is an inscription of Rattaraja, which gives him a date in the 
month Jyeshtha (May-June) of the Kilaka Samvatsara, S. S. 930, cor- 
icsponding to A. D. 1008. The copper-plate charter of Arikesari is 
dated in the month of Kartika (Octobcr-Noveinber) of the S.S. 930, i. c- 
A. D. 1017. Asiatic Researches, I, p. 337. He seems to have died 
about 1024 a: 1025, since we see his son Chittaraja making a grant in 
1026. Bhule,, A Grant of ChUtaraja-deva, I.A., V, pp.277,280. Accor¬ 
dingly giving him a reign of 25 years he must have come to the throne 
in A. D. 1000. 

Ibid. 

E. /., XIII, p. 309. 


t 
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esembled the classic island of ; SirhhaIa. This is probably the 
origin of the title of the Southern Silaharas namely, “the best of 
the Simhala Kings.” The Kadamba chroniclers accepted this de¬ 
signation since the King of Goa had been vanquished by their 
sovereign, and they could flatter his vanity by comparing him to 
the hero of the Ramayana, who defeated Ravana, the Lord of 
Lanka. That this was their intention is clear from the Degamve 
inscription when it records that “the lord of Lanka was subdued 
by him,” though “(he had) not (to his aid) the building of a bridge, 
nor the siege of a fortress, nor the efforts of the leaders of the 
monkey troops, nor yet the energy of the son of Vasumitra” 1 . It 
must however be said that the Lord of Lanka mentioned here does 
not refer to the King of the Southern Silaharas, who, as we have 
seen, had already been dispossessed of their kingdom, but to the 
northern Silahara ruler, who possibly in conformity with the usual 
practice of adopting the titles of the defeated monarchs had styled 
himself “the lord of Lanka.” 


Shashtha-deva however did not wish to exterminate the 
northern Silahara power. What he wanted was to make them 
acknowledge his overlordship, and when this was agreed to he re¬ 
stored to them their original kingdom, namely the province of Kava- 
di-dvipa. This we gather from the Narendra inscription which, 
speaking of Shashtha-deva, remarks; “When the exalted valour of 
Chatfaya deva in his sport upon the ocean reached him, Mammu- 
ri of the famous Thaneya, hearing of it came into his presence, 
saw him, led him to his palace, and displayed intense affection; 
and he bestowed on him his daughter with much pomp and gave 
to his son-in-law five lakhs of gold” s . 

It follows from the above extract that the Silaharas ever since 
their defeat in the reign of Chittaraja had been feudatories of 
King Shashtha. Hence when he visited their court in the time f 
Mammuri, the third brother of Chittaraja, the former treated him 
with great respect befitting a suzerain lord and as a token of his 
esteem he gave him his own daughter in marriage. The composer 
of the inscription gives us an insight into the thoughts of Mam¬ 
muri at that psychological moment. “As though saying,” he 
writes, “ ‘To what other man that will repay me again with cor- 


* Fleet, Inscriptions relating to the Kadamba Kings of Goa, J.B.B.R.A.S., 

IX, p. 272. 

* E. /., XIII, p. 310. 
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responding kindness, rather than this Lord of the Ocean, can I do 
it?', King Mammuri duly bestowed a garland on King Chattaya 
amidst the approval of the world, bearing.. .as a brilliant example 
of liberality and a jhampaUacharya ” 4 . This conduct of Mammuri 
towards his overlord Shashtha-deva has an exact parallel in the 
treatment given by Jayakesi I, the son of Shahstha-deva to his 
overlord the Chalukya Emperor Vikramaditya Permadi-deva. The 
same Narendra inscription affirms that when the latter visited his 
kingdom, Jayakesi I, went to meet him, and bestowed on him his 
daughter, together with “abundant ornaments, many damsels, a 
treasury, and wedding-gifts without count”*. 

Another interesting fact mentioned about Shashtha-deva is that 
he made a voyage to the land of Saurasfra. “When gardens on 
every side”, the ascription relates, “white plastered houses, alleys, 
horse-stables, flower gardens, agreeably connected bazars, harlots’ 
quarters, and tanks were charming the eye, the Lord of the Ocean 
(Chattaya) duly proceeded on (his ships) over the sea in sport, 
along with (the whole population) of Gove with great pomp as far 
as the land of Surashtra”. This voyage to Saura^tra reminds us 
of the one made by his father Guhalla-deva. It was evidently a 
pilgrimage made to the temple of Somnath, for the same inscription 
says that on this occasion Shashtha-deva fixed a lower price for 
rootcamphor, so that all might partake of the worship of “the lord 
Somanatha” :j . He also seems to have visited other sacred shrines 
such as Gokarna and the Mahalakshmi temple at Kolhapur 4 . 

It is clear from what has been said that Shashtha-deva was as 
great a ruler as his father had been. Consequently it is not strange, if 
we find that all the records that speak of him pay a rich tribute to his 
kingly qualities. ‘'He became gloriously manifest”, says the Degam- 
e record of one of his successors, “as if he were a sixth among the 
Dulls of the Pandavas in the Kaliyuga to destroy the force of Duryo- 
dhana” \ The Goa charter of his son Jayakesi I states that he was 
successful in war like a lion among elephants and that he was the 
veritable column of the world 8 . We have already mentioned that 


* E. /., xil, p. 310. 

* Ibid., p. 309. 

^ Ibid. 
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IX, p, 272. 
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he levied tribute from “the grim barbarian tribes” Th; Goa 
charter of Jayakesi above referred to speaks of his having claimed 
tribute from the sea-ports such as Simbualla, Seylla and Mega 
This may perhaps be understood to mean that he made the traders 
importing commodities into his kingdom from the above ports pay 
certain customs duties. 

The inscriptions do not speak of Shashtha-deva’s abilities as 
an administrator. There is no doubt that he had always the good 
of his subjects at heart; and this is proved by the fact th ' he 
reduced the price of camphor so that all his subjects, both rich and 
poor, might take part in the worship of the gods without much 
difficulty *. “He was kind to his people”, concludes the charter 
of Jayakesi 1, “and by his works he redressed all the wrongs in 
his kingdom” 4 . 

It is no wonder that under the fatherly care of such a prince, 
the city of Goa grew and flourished. Encouraged byShashtha-deva! 
traders from different countries must have flocked to this empori 
urn. We have already quoted the glorious description of the city 
given in the Narendra inscription of Jayakesi II. With its parks 
and gardens beautifully laid out, its agreeably connected bazars, 
and the white-plastered houses; with its horse-stables, and 
harlots’ quarters, the city of Goa must have presented indeed a 
magnificent spectacle. We learn from another inscription of 
Jayakesi found in Goa, that the roads that led to Shashtha-cicva’s 
capital were always filled with a concourse of people who were 
going to or returning from his capital . 

3hashtha-deva ruled for a very long period. The earliest re¬ 
cord that speaks of him is dated in the Plavanga Samvatsara, S 
928 by mistake for 929, corresponding to A. D. 1007-08 ®. He is 
here represented as the mahamandalesvara under the Chalukya 
Emperor Jayasiriiha II, who was then perhaps a Yuvaraja 7 . It is also 
obvious that the latter’s reign was synchronous with that of Shash- 


* E.I., XIH, p. 307. These were perhaps the people of the Ghauts, who are 

referred to in the reign of Jayakesi III. 

* Arehivo da Secretaria Geral do Governo, I. c. 
s E. 1., XIII, p. 309. 

« Archivo da Secretaria Geral do Governo. i. c. 272. 

4 Appendix, III, No. 2. 

« Reef, Kanarese Dynasties, p. 567. 

Ibid., p. 436. 





tha-tleva; for none of his inscriptions speak of any other ruler of this 
branch of the Kadambas as his feudatory. It is possible that 
Shashtha-deva reigned a few years more than his overlord. A 
continuation of the same Gudicatti inscription which represents 
Jayakesi I, the son of Shash’tha-deva as the mahamar.dalesvara of 
ikeChalukya Emperor Somesvara, the successor of Jayasimha, is 
dated in the Anada Samvatsara 5. 974 expired (by mistake 973) cor¬ 
responding io A. D. 1052-53*. This would perhaps show that Shash- 
tha-deva died in 1050 or thereabout after a long reign of about 
forty-five years. 


' Ibid. 





CHAPTER IV 




Jayakesi I 


Chashtha-deva was succeeded by his son Jayakesi I. It seems 
^certain that the strong rule of the former for well-nigh half 
a century resulted in the firm establishment of ^ie Kadamba 
sway over the Konkan. Consequently when Jayakesi I ascen led 
the throne, he could venture to take the bold step of making 
Gopakapattana, the erstwhile capital of the Southern Silaharas, 
the principal seat of his government. “His arm”, says the inscrip¬ 
tion, “being the resting place for the embraces of the goddess of 
bravery he, most energetically illuminating the world with the 
abundance of his fame, spotless as the tremulous rays of the 
moon, made his firm abode in the city of Gopakapattarja” 4 . 

Jayakesi I was a worthy son of a great father. We have it in 
his own copper-plate chartet that many princes and lords of 
other ports and of sea-girt islands paid homage to him*. He is 
reported to have always put himself at the head of his powerful 
fleet which, says the inscription, “was ever ready with numberless 
fortified vessels to sail through the seas” 3 . The importance of 
the fleet as an arm of warfare had been realized in the reign of 
Shashtha-deva, who had used it with great advantage In subjuga¬ 
ting the Northern SMaharas. Jayakesi, it appears from the above 
record, improved it and rendered it more efficient. It is not strange 
therefore, if before long he made his power felt by the neighbour¬ 
ing princes. 

We learn from the Degamve inscription of his grandson Siva 
chitta that Jayakesi i slew the King of Kapardika-dvlpa 4 . The 

* Fleet, Inscriptions relating to the Kadamba Kings of Goa. f.B.B.R.,i.S.. 

IX, p. 2f3. 

* Archlvo da Secrctaria Geral do Ooverao, Pangim, Moncocs do Rcirio, 

No 93, fol. 1390. 

* Ibid. 


4 Fleet, o. c., p. 272. 
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tion however does not mention the name of this ruler, 
circumstances that finally led to his destruction. But the fact 
that Mammuri, the northern ^ilahara King who had been restored 
to his kingdom of Kapardika-dvlpa by Shashtha-deva, died about 
the year 1056 A. D. and that nothing is thereafter heard of his 
dynasty till the year 1095, would suggest that it was Mammuri 
that met his death at the hands of Jayakesi. It may be that soon 
after the demise of the great King Shashtha-deva. his feudatory 
Mammuri, thinking that he could take advantage of the new 
King’s inexperience rebelled against Jayakesi I. But the latter, 
thanks to the efficient army and fleet left by his father, defeated 
and killed ? ;e rebel and annexed his province to his already exten¬ 
sive kingdom From Kapardika-dvlpa he probably led an inroad in¬ 
to the Lata kingdom for a grant of the time of Jayakesi records that 
‘he killed the pride of the best of the Latas’ 


§L 


Jayakesi is also said to have uprooted a certain Kama-deva 1 2 3 . 
Bat who this Kama-deva was is not specified in the lithic records. 
?J ° vever while studying the history of the Dekkan, we are made 
aware of one Tribhuvanamalla Kama-deva, who lived in the first 
quarter of the 12th century. He was a feudatory chief under the 
Clialukya Lmperor Vikramaditya VI and belonged to the Panciya 
family It is not certain in w'hat part of the country his kingdom 
lay, but if one could judge from his titles, he seems to have had 
Uokarna as his capital and a part of the Southern Kohkan for his 
pincipality. For the inscriptions consulted by Dr. Fleet give Iiim 
the designation, of ‘‘the Lord of Gokarna, the best of towns’', and 
'the ruler of the Kohkana rashtra”*. It is clear from this that 
Kama~dev i i tiled over a territory bordered on the northern side by 
the kingdom of the Ka iambas. This close proximity was obviously 
not conducive to cordial relations. It appears that they encroach¬ 
ed on each other’s dominions; for the fact that Kama-deva assumed 
the title of “the ruler of the Kohkana rashtra ” would gotoshow that 
he confer y.d with Jayakesi the sovereignty over the Kohkan. That 
Jayakesi had to contend with a powerful rival is apparent from the 


1 Fleet) o.c,, p. 272. 

* Appendix, III, No. 2.. 

3 F, eet, Kanarese Dynasties, p. 452. The reference to the inscription Is not 
gh*cn. 
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viragal found at Raya (Goa). This inscription records the deatli 
in an engagement of Hadavaja Dovarigobbarasa, who was ad¬ 
ministering the southern division of the Kodamba kingdom, with 
Vejjiapura, the present Ve!irh,as his administrative headquarters 1 * . 
Jayakesi probably directed this officer to deal with the situation 
but on his failure himself proceeded to the south and won a deci¬ 
sive victory over his enemy. 

We are told in these inscriptions that Jayakesi I destroyed i : ie 
Chandas and the Chojas*. Who these Chandas were, it is uot 
possible to say at the present stage of our knowledge of the dy ¬ 
nasties that ruled in the Dekkan. But with regard tojayakesi’s 
relations with the Chojas we are informed in the Narendrn in¬ 
scription that “he speedily checked the Chojas who approached 
recklessly as the ocean streams over its bounds” 3 4 . He seems to 


have come in conflict with them during one of their inroads inlo 
the Chalukya Empire. We saw in the course of our narrative that 
this was the period when the Chojas wer. disputing with th. 
Chalukyas their supremacy over the Dekkar.. It is al o known that 
though the Chalukyas suffered a few reverses at the outset, Mo- 
mesvara, the Chalukya Emperor, finally succeed-d in ousting the 
enemy from his dominions 4 . In this task he was very likely help¬ 
ed by his loyal feudatory Jayakesi. 

Tiie friendship subsisting between the two royal families 
seems to have been strengthened at this period by the marriage of 
the daughter of Jayakesi to Some^var'a’s son Vikramaditya, when 
the latter visited the kingdom of the Goa Kadamb. is. “When 
the monarch Permadi-deva”, so runs the inscription, “on the 
borders of his land, came with joy, he went to meet him then. gave 
him his own beloved daughter with pouring of water, lavishly 
bestowed on him abundant ornaments, many vessels, a treasury, 
and wedding gifts without count, and became illustrii us as 
a tree of desire unique on earth” 5 . However it is strange that 
Bilhana does not mention this event in his Vikramankadcvachonta. 
He merely says that when Vikramaditya marched through th. 


1 Appendix, III, No. 3. 

* Ibid., No. 2. 

a E.I., XIII, p.310. 

4 S. /. /., I, pp. 52, 134; 5. 1. II, p. 11); Cam. Dsn Inscriptions, !, p. 
144, referred to by Fleet, Kanaresc Dynac f *es , p. 441. 

* E* /., XIII, p. 310. 
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aya country, Jayakesi came to him and brought him presents 1 . 
A 1 interesting detail is furnished by the Karihalasige inscrip¬ 
tion, which asserts that Jayakesi caused the Chalukyas and the 
Choias to become friends at Kanchi 8 . Taken by itself this infor¬ 
mation is somewhat perplexing, as Jayakesi is always described in 
the other records as the destroyer of the Chbjas. But this difficulty 
is cleared by Bilhana in the Vikramankadevacharita. We have said 
that the Choja; made several attempts to encroach upon the terri¬ 
tories of the Chalukyas during this period. Bilhana tells us that 
Vikraiiiaditya decided to take some definite action against the 
Chojas an:! marched against them. He was however stopped 
f om crashing their power by overtures of friendship on the part 
of the Choja King Rajakesarivarmma (Vira Rajendra-deva 3 ), who 
offered (he hand of his daughter in marriage to Vikramaditya, on 
condition li t the latter retired to the Tungabhadra 4 . It seems 
certain that Jayakesi joined his son-in-law in this expedition 
•VC • .st tin: Chbjas and probably acted as the plenipotentiary of 
Vi rramaditya and concluded the above treaty, with the Choja 
s wereign. This theory admittedly gives a satisfactory explanation 
■ . tii ■ u recorded in the Karihalasige inscription, that Jayakesi 
biou ;h about the friendship between the Chalukyas and the 
Chojas at Kanchi. 

Ai other achievement of Jayakesi is that he established the 
Chalukya in his kingdom 5 . The details connected with this event 
re also to be found in the Vikramankadevacharita. After narrat¬ 
ing the incidents mentioned above, Bilhana remarks that soon after 
1 icing Kanchi lee news reached Vikramaditya that his father-in- 
law was dead a id that there was a revolution in the Choja king¬ 
dom. IK atone* .darted for the outh and installed his brother- 
in-law on the-throne of Kanchi. He then returned to the Turga- 
bhndrfi. But he heard almost immediately that his brother-in- 
had lost his life in a fresh rebellion and that Rajiga, the lord 


Rulilcr, Vilcr.inian.': uievacharita, Introd,, p. 04. 

5 Ihcct, Or Some Sanskrit Copper-plates found in the Bcigaum Colled - 
orate, J.B.B.R. A.S., IX, p. 242, text line 2. Cf. l icet, Kanarese 
Dynasties, p. 567. 

1 S. / /., I. pp. 231, 232. 

4 Huiiler, Vii: aniunkadev achat ita, p. 34-35. 

h Fleet, inn r! pilous tela • ig to the kirfamba Kings of Goa, J.B.B.R.A.S . 

IX, p. 282. 


of Vengi 1 , had taken possession of the throne of Kanchi. He in¬ 
stantly prepared to give battle to Rajiga. The latter concluded 
an alliance with Somesvara II, the brother of Vikramaditya, 
who was Their common enemy. When Vikramaditya at length 
reached'Rajiga’s forces, Somesvara’s army was encamped v/itii 
hostile intentions not far off in the rear. And in the bloody battle 
that ensued Vikramaditya was victorious. Rajiga fled and Som- 
eswara was taken prisoner. Bilhana says that Vikramaditya at first 
intended to restore his brother to liberty and to the throne. But 
eventually he decided otherwise and allowed himself to be pro¬ 
claimed King of the Dekkan s . 

In fighting this strong coalition Vikramaditya seems to .have 
received valuable help from the Yadava prince Seunachandr.i II. 
For in -the Vratakhatjda of Heinadri, Seuna is represented as 
having saved Vikramaditya from a coalition of his enemies and to 
have placed him on the throne of Kalyana 3 . It is also possible 
that Vikramaditya solicited the help of his powerful feudatory 
Jayakesi. The latter thereupon went to his assistance, and in the 
words of the record, overcoming all opposition he established the 
Chalukya in his kingdom. 

The inscriptions also tell us that Jayakes'i I conquered the 
Alupas and the Pallavas 4 . The former were the feudatories of the 
Chaiukyas, and had been reduced to submission by Vikramaditya 
VI We have reasons to believe that the Nojambas, who called 
themselves Pallavas at this time, had also been subdued along with 
the Alupas. Possibly in the confusion that followed the civi 1 war 
between Vikramaditya and his brother Somesvara, they renounced 
their allegiance to the Western Chaiukyas. Consequently on the 
conclusion of the war, Vikramaditya directed his father-in-law 
Jayakesi to subjugate these refractory mahainandalesvaras. 

The last accomplishment of Jayakesi mentioned in the records 
is that he assembled the Kad^mbas and that he made Klrttiyr of 


t i. e., the Eastern Chalukya King Kulottunga Chola-deva 1, whose origin¬ 
al appellation was Rajendra Chola.Cf. Fleet, Kanarcsc DyncisHes, p. 
445. Mr. K. V. T. Alyer calls him Rajendra Chola II and says that he 
was the daughter's son of Rajendra Chola I. Cf. Alyer, bkefchis oj 
Ancient Deccan, p.263. 

* Buhler, Vikramankadcvacharita, Introd pp. 34-37. 

3 Bhandarkar, Early History of the Dekkan, p. 102. 
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5 Bulher, o. c., p. 34. 
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Bauavasi obedient to his will l . The bearing of these statements 
as already been explained in the chapters on Santivarmma II 
and KTrttivarmma of the Hangal Kadamba family 2 . 

The enormous influence of Jayakesi is also evidenced from 
th dynastic marriages that were concluded between the Kadamba 
and the other royal families of the day. Thus we learn from 
the Dv] asharaya by Hemachandra and Abbhayatilaka that Karija 
I, of the dynasty of the Chalukyas of Anhilwad, married Mayanalla- 
devi, the daughter of a Kadamba prince Jayakesi who was ruling at 
Chundrapura 3 . There is hardly any doubt that this was Jayakesi 
I of the Goa K-damba family, for King Karna having ruled from 
A. D. 1053-64 to 1093-94 was his contemporary 4 . 

Hemachandra gives an interesting account of this marriage. 
Once an artist happened to visit the court of King Karna and exhi¬ 
bited I him a roll with portraits on it. Among others the King 
saw a portrait of a maiden of unparalalled beauty; and on inquiries 
he was told that she was the daughter of King Jayakesi of Chandra- 
pura. Further the artist said that many princes wished to wed 
her, but she refused them one and all. After some time she was 
s!u vvn the portraits of ■ rinces painted by the Buddha/arts and see¬ 
ing the one of Karna, she agreed to marry him. The artist added 
that it vas for conveying this message that he had been specially 
deputed by her, and he delivered to the King the presents King 
Jayakesi had ent him. The painter concluded by saying that 
“Raja Jayakesi, knowing that he (Karna) was a great Maharaja, 
had sei.t him an elephant as a present”. Karna was pleased with 
this gift and vent out privately to see it. After having examined 
ii. he went into the garden where he beheld a beautiful woman, 
who very much resembled the lady whose portrait he had seen in 
the roll. On asking the maiden who was in attendance, he was 
assured that she was the same princess of whom the painter had 
spoken to him. Karna consented to marry the princess and made 
her his Pat Rani (crowned queen) 3 . 


« E. A, XI, p. 310. 

Cf. ante, pp. 108-111. 

* /. A, IV, p. 233. 

< Cf. Buhler, Grants of the Anhilwad Chaulakyas , /. A, VI, p. 213 

Do iaslmraya, f. A, IV. p. 233. A different version of this is giver by 
Mv.iuuu Ac', try a In his Prabhandhacintamani , where Mayanalla- 
dev* to represented as an ugiy person. Tawney, The Prabhandha - 
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We said above that Jayakesi I made the city of Goa, the 
capital of his kingdom. There are a few Kadamba inscriptions 
which give us some idea of the splendour of his capital. We are 
told in theJDegamve grant of Sivachitta-deva that: “The street of 
his CJayakesi’s) capital was completely filled with the palanquines 
of his pandits, constantly passing, the poles of which were cover¬ 
ed with jewels, and inside which were quivering the golden ear- 
inu-s (of their owners)” 1 . One of his own charters remarks that 
it was a “beautiful and pleasing city, the abundant happiness of 
yhicn surpasses the paradise of Indra”. The commercial prosper¬ 
ity of the place is attested by the fact that the city had trade 
relations with no less than fourteen countries. This shows 
thas the fame of Goa as a commercial centre on the west coast 
had travelled far and wide over the continent. The countries 
that are enumerated in the charter are Sihalla, Callah, Zun- 
gavar, Pandu, Queralla, Chandda, Gandda, Bangalla, Gheatta, 
Ourjara, Laita, Pusta.Srytam and Chandrapur*. 

The above inscription records that the city owed a substan¬ 
tial part of its prosperity to the wise administration of Sadano a 
grandson of the merchant Muhammad who, as we have seen had 
rendered valuable service to Guhalla-deva. Jayakesi appointed 
him governor of the Konkan. Prudent, just and liberal, he was 
well versed in mathematics and “the fourteen arts, the four 
recourses, and the seven solicitudes”. It is said that by his wise 
rule and exemplary conduct, he put an end to all rivalry 
and heart-burning in the kingdom; and by visiting those who 
were suspected of ambition (?) with jusf retribution, he heir! 


cintamani , p. 79. However the account of her experiences in a 
previous existence makes us believe that the stories contained in 
this work are pure legends. Moreover the fact that this work was 
completed only in the year 1361 of the Vikramadftya era (A l> 
1303-4), ibid., p. VII, /. e., two and a half centuries after the event, is 
anothe; reason why we cannot attach much importance to its evi¬ 
dence. The Dvyasftaraya on the other hand was written in the 12th 
century, hardly forty or fifty years after the happening of the event, 
and gives a plausible account on the whole. 

1 Fleet, Inscriptions relating to the Kadamba Kings of Goa, JJIB.R.A S., 
JX, p. 273. The city of Goa mentioned in this documents was situated 
on the river Ztiarim, to the north of the island, where it is now Goa a 
Ve!ha, ordit arily known In Konkanim as Orlem Goem. 

• Arcbivo da Secrataria Gerai do Qoverno Pa it Jim, Moncoes do felnu, 
No 93, fol. 1396 
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in check al! the mischief-makers in the country. “The power of 
this pradhano,” says the inscription, “was firmly established and 
he was sincerely esteemed by all” *. 

The charter would also have us believe that in ancient days 
there was not much trade at Goa and that the prosperity of 
the city dated from the time when this pradhano took up the 
reins of government. For the inscription continues: “Under the 
administration of this minister the city enjoyed great happiness 
and new increase of trade; and all its citizens became richer”. 
When the other ministers became aware of the administrative 
abilities of Sadano, they all allowed him a free hand in then- 
respective departments and Jayakesi vested him with extraordi¬ 
nary powers. 

Armed with these powers, Sadano now determined to estab¬ 
lish in the capital a charitable institution, which in the Portuguese 
translation of this document is called “ casa misericordiosa ’’, 
house of mercy. Accordingly he issued orders for its con- 
struction on Friday, the 3rd of Vaixaka, in the year Jaya, of the 
S.S. 975 or A. D. 1053. The object of founding this institution 
in the capital was to supply food to the poor and the helpless and 
to provide ludging for the pilgrims. He appointed a standing 
committee, who were charged with the duty of daily carrying out 
these provisions. For the upkeep of this house of mercy the ingen- 
ious Governor devised a nc w tax, which was to be imposed on the 
- lers of trading vessels and merchants coming from foreign coun¬ 
tries. The revenues thus derived, were made over to the house of 
mercy. “When this new customs duty was proclaimed," says the 
charter, 1 all the foreign merchants trading in Goa accepted it 
willingly and took a voluntary vow among themselves to pay the 
tax as a charitable contribution”. Yet the fact that those who 
refused to pay this tax were penalised would indicate that this tax 
was not a voluntary contribution, but was actually imposed on 
them by royal authority. It was further enacted that if any rich 
person, native or alien, happened to die without issue, his 
pi operty after deducting the expenses necessary for his funeral, 
which was to be performed wdh great pomp, should be transferred 
to the house of mercy. It is gratifying to observe that this 
income was devoted to performing the obsequies of the poor 


Ibid. 


dead. The expenses in such cases had to be paid by the treasurer 
in the presence of the King and of his minister *. 

The Prabhandhacintamani, above referred to, would have us 
believe that Jayakesi met his death by ascending a funeral pyre 
in order to fulfil the promise he had made to a pet parrot. One 
day at the time of taking his meal, we are told, he called the 
parrot to come out of the cage. The parrot uttered the word 
“Puss”, as if to say that it was afraid of the cat. The King looked 
around and not seeing the cat, solemnly assured the parrot tiiat 
he would kill himself, if it sustained any injury from the cat. 
Thereupon the parrot approached the King and perched on the 
golden vessel, and was immediately slain by the cat, which was 
lying hidden under the vessel. When the King saw his pet killed, 
h e rose up and not heeding the importunities of the courtiers, as 
aforesaid burnt himself to death 2 . The event, though incredible 
nowadays, could have happened in those days of which we are 
writing. Yet the book is so crowded with incredible stories, that 
we are forced to reject this account as a mere fiction of the author 
or a product of popular fancy. 


* Ibid. 
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Guhal!a-deva SIS 


Q uhalla-deva was the son and successor of Jayakesi I. He 
probably came to the throne in 1180. There is an inscription 
of this King dated £. 1003 or A. D. 1181-82, which speaks of him 
as ruling the kingdom in that year*. 

I was probably in this reign that the island of Kavadi- 
dvlpa and the Iridige country were lost to the Kadambas of Goa, 
They were probably conquered from them by Anantapala. For 
the Kharepatan copper-plate inscription describes as “casting into 
the ocean of the edge of his sword those fierce heaps of sin who, at 
a ime of misfortune due to the hostility of relatives, obtained 
power devastated the land of the Konkan harassing gods and Brah¬ 
mans” ' The obvious meaning of this is ( that Anantapala forced 
the Kadambas to give up the part of the §ilahara territory which 
they had annexed in the previous reigns. That Guhalla-deva and 
Anantapala were contemporaries is plain from the various 
grants and charters of the Kadamba and the §ilahara families. Thus 
the above record of Anantapala is dated in 6. 1016 correspond¬ 
ing to A. D. 1095, while the Kadaroli inscription of Guhalla-deva 
i dated in the 23rd year of the Chalukya era or A.D. 1098-99°. 

There is no further mention of this ruler in the Kadamba 
records, ft is possible that he died without an heir, for he was 
succeeded by his brother Vijayciditya in the early years of the 
!2t'i century. 

Gi'halia-dijva is described in the Kadaroli inscription above 
referred to “the great lord of the best of cities by name Gopaka- 
i u a" It is interesting to note that this title is for the first time 
conferred on a Kadamba ruler— -a fact which is explained by the 
establishment of the Kadambas in the city of Gopakapattarja only 
during Pit reign of his father Jayakesi. 

1 South Irvhar. Epigraphy. 1926, No.;. 471-472. 

* Telang. n ;Y:n Silahara Copper-plat*. Grant, /. A., iX, p. 33. 

* Appendix, III, No. il. 





CHAPTER VI 


Vijayaditya 


Vijayaditya appears to have 
" his brother Guhalla. He is 


been a more successful ruler than 
described in the records as a wise 


administrator “through whose might no tale of woe was heard 
upon the earth” 1 . We are also informed that he stamped under his 
feet “the proud forehead of kings” and dispelled with his fruitful 
lustre the darkness of his foes*. A further allusion in the record to 
the Kadamba fleet and his successful campaigns to distant islands 3 
suggest that Vijayaditya probably made good the losses the 
Kadambas had sustained in the previous reign. In fact a grant of 
his son Jayake^i II speaks of the latter as ruling the Palasika 
Twelve Thousand and Kavadi-dvipa Lakh and a Quarter*, with¬ 
out specifying that Jayake^i himself reconquered the latter province. 
It may be inferred from this that Jayake^i II inherited this terri¬ 
tory from his father Vijayaditya. This alone would explain the 
title given to the latter in the inscriptions that “he was a torch 
for the jewels of the land of the Kohkaija” 5 . 

/jjayaditya married Chaftala-devi. She was the mothei of 
Jayake^i II and the twin sister of Bijjala-devi, who was the mother 
of Jaga-deva of the Jsantara family of Patti-Pomburchcha-pura 
(Humcha)®. 


1 Fleet, Inscriptions relating to the Kadamba Kings of Qoa, 

X!, p. 273. 

’ Ibid., p. 283. 

* Ibid., p. 273. 

* <?./., Xltl, p. 323. 

* Fleet, I. c. 

* Rice, Mysore Inscriptions, p. 98; Fleet, Kanarest Dynasties, p. 285. 
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CHAPTER VII 




Jayakesi II 


J ayakesi II, the‘illustrious son’ of Vijayaditya, ascended the throne 
some time in A. D. 1104*. It is evident from the inscrip¬ 
tions that the power of the Goa Kadambas reached the acme 
of its greatness during the reign of this monarch. The records 
speak of him as a feudatory of the Western Chalukya King Vikrama¬ 
ditya VI*. But the same records show that in the first years of 
ibs reign he aimed at a higher status and was eagerly waiting for 
an opportunity to free himself of the Western Chalukya control. 

This opportunity presented itself when the Hoysala King 
Vishnuvardhana invaded the Chalukya Empire and thus distracted 
t'ic attention of the Emperor. The Hoysala epigraphs tell us that 
V ishnuvardana carried his arms successfully so far to the north as 
to bathe his horse in the waters of the Krishijaverija, i. e. the 
Krishna 3 . The Hoysajas under the immediate leadership of a 
Dandanayaka named Gangaraja, are also reported to have inflicted 
a serious disaster on the army of Vikramaditya VI. when the latter 
was encamped at Kannegala 4 . This was a signal for the maha- 
i.’andalesvaras of Vikramaditya to rise in revolt against him and 
to by to throw off the Western Chalukya yoke. We find that 
many of these subordinate chiefs took advantage of this political 
disturbance and proclaimed themselves independent monarchs in 


* Appendix, HI, No. 4. According to this record Kshaya sr.mvatsara was 
his 43rd year. In the first half of the 11th cent: ry, this year coincided 
with A. D. 1146-47. 

, i-leei, hwlptions relating the Kadamba Kings of Goa,J. B. B. R. A. S., 
IX. pp. 273, 284, 300. 

» i leet, Gaddak Inscriptions, /. A., II, p 302. 

‘ h C.. II, No. 73. 
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their own kingdoms 1 . The Goa Kadamba King Jayakesi II seems to 
have followed their example and styled himself the “Kohkana 
Chakra 1 varti” or the Emperor of Konkan 2 . 

The invasion of the Hoysala King however caused no lasting 
injury to the Western Chalukya power. Vikramaditya command¬ 
ed his loyal feudatory Achugi II, the Sinda chieftain, to proceed 
against the refractory mahamandalesvaras. Achugi II “pursued 
and prevailed against Poysaia, took Gove, put to flight Lakshina 
in war, valourouslv followed after Pandya, dispersed at all times 
the Malapas, and seized upon the Kohkan” 3 . The records also 
state that he gave Gove and Uppinakafte to the flames 4 . Thus the 
punitive attempts of Jayakesi to establish his independence ended 
in dismal failure. 

Vikramaditya proceeded leniently with his Goa Kadamba 
feudatory, and the differences between them were very soon ar i 
permanently made up. The reason for this seems to be that Vikra¬ 
maditya bore genuine admiration for Jayakesi on account of his 
noble and warlike qualities. It could also be a stroke of diplomacy 
on the part of the Chalukya Emperor, as the latter at this more 
than at any other time was in need of loyal feudatories in the South 
to assist him against the rising power of the Hoysalas. He further 
strengthened this alliance by marrying his daughter to Jaya¬ 
kesi. There is an inscription of the latter which gives a detailed 
account of how he married this “ruby of the Chalukyas.” “On 
hearing duly 0 , says the record “ as far as he (Vikramaditya) could 
hear, of the brilliant form of Jayakesin who was thus illustrious, 
of the glory of him, who was beloved of the world, of the...o* 
him who was a bhumbhuka of the universe, of the prowess of him 
who was a lion to the great valorous elephants of his foes, the 
Emperor of Kuntaja, born of Hari’s body, out of esteem for his 
marvellous fame (said:) “to me formerly Jayakesin with gladness 
of spirit... so I will duly render this world fruitful to Jayakesin 
by praising him for ever. 0 With these words displaying his 


1 Fleet, Old Canarese and Sanscrit Inscriptions relating to the Sindavamsa 
Chieftains, J. B. £. R. A. S.. XI, pp. 234, 244. 

* Fleet, Inscriptions relating to Kadamba Kings of Goa, J. B. B, R. A. 

IX, p. 300. 

3 Fleet, Old Canarese and Sanscrit Inscriptions Relating to the Sir ala 
vamsa Chieftains, /. B. B. R. A. S , XI, p. 269. 

* Ibid. 
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maj> ty extending himself to his (full) height as if he were 
acu iitly the Golden Mountain (Meru) that had come into his 
presence, having washed in a jewelled pavilion the lotus feet 
of Jayakesin) with true delight, while the prepared bright stream 
oi water from the pitchers glistened, the Lord of Earth bestowed 
his daughter upon that crest-jewel of the princes” 4 . 

His marriage with the princess of the imperial Chalukya fami¬ 
ly* whose power was in the ascendant during this period, probably 
secured for Jayakesi a paramount influence among the chiefs of 
the Dekkan. Jayakesi knew how to make use of this valuable 
influence, and was thus able shortly afterwards in 1125-26 to 
claim fo himself such distant provinces as "the Thirty of Unuka! 
and Sabo:, t're Thirty of KontakuJ, the Five Hundred of Hanungal, 
die Thirty of Utsugrame (and) Kadaravalli, the Thirty of Pajalgunde, 
the Seventy of Vejugrame, the Five Hundred of Haive, and the Lakh 
and a Quarter of Kavadidvipa”, besides the hereditary province of 
Kohkana Nine Hundred and Palasige Twelve Thousand *. The ex¬ 
tent of his kingdom will be brought home to the reader when we 
give the modern names of these ancient provinces that comprised 
this vast Kingdom: 

Unuka! and Sabbi. Unkal on the high road from Dharwar to 
Hubli. Sabbi was perhaps a contiguous village to Unkal which has 
become absorbed into Unkal. 

Kuntakuli. Perhap Kuntonahashalli, a small village two miles 
north-east ni Hangal, that has a temple of Basappa with an inscrip¬ 
tion dated 1147. 


* /., XIII, p. 311. 

Ibid, p. 323. This would mean that Jayakesi waged war against 
no less than three of ’he neighbouring powers, viz., the R&ttas of 
Saundatti, tic, Sindas of Yclburga and the Kadambas of Hangal 
who respectively possessed Vclugrarae, Kisukad and the Hangal 
f ive Hundred. The Inscription however should not be taken literal- 
ly. For we know for certain that the last of these powers never 
acknowledged the supremacy of the Goa Kadambas. Jayakesl's 
military activities against them were probably confined to* few 
predatory raids into their kingdom. With regard to the Sindas how- 
ever, we may agree? with the inscription and believe that Jayakesi 
avenged the deteat i flirted on him by Achugj, acting under the 
ordc -n of Emperor Vikramadltya. In the same manner he might 
have also come into hostile contact with the Rattas, in his greed for 
dominion; for ts clear from the various plundering excursions which 
h* undertook that he was a great aggressor. 
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Hanungal. Hangal. Cf. supra. 

Utsugrame and Kadaravalli. Kadaroli in Sampgaum I aluqua 
of the Bel gaum District, in long.. 74, 47, lat. 15, 42 twenty miles 
towards the north-west from Narendra. Utsugrame seems t ! have 
been a contiguous village afterwards absorbed into Kadaroli. 

Polalgunde. Not identified. 

Ve'lugrame. The present Belgautn. 

Haive. North Kanara. 

Kavadidvlpa. The island with the adjoining territory of Sal- 
sette, near Bombay. 

Palasige. Modern Halsi, ten miles south-east of Khanapur. 

Jayakesi was a wise administrator and he peacefully governed 
his vast kingdom till A. D. 1135. In this task he was ably assisted 
by his ministers and generals who were men Oi exceptional 
ability and who were greatly responsible for the peace and pro¬ 
sperity that flourished in the country during his reign, lhe records 
make special mention of one of these high officials named Laksh- 
mana or Lakshmanaraja. He was a great minister and Datjdanaya- 
ka in the service of Vikramaditya, who gave him a commission in 
the household of his daughter Mailala-devi *. Lakshmana had four 
sons, Bhavyaraja, Soma, Lakshmana and Singarasa (Singmia or 
Simha). One of these Lakshmagas, possibly tlie father, is described 
in another inscription at Narendra as “the high minister, governor 
of the women’s quarters, master of the robes, high chamberlain of 
Mailala Mahadevi,” and, “great fovourite with the King”. The re¬ 
cord then extols the exploits of this Daijdanayaka saying: ' Too 
awful to be faced, even when regarded from afar, he crossed 
over the Saliya (Mountains), drank up the ocean whose wat ;rs are 
naturally not to be traversed, eradicated the wicked, and settled 
the country, now the glorious Konkan has become free from 

dang His son Soma appears to have been quite a literary celebrity. 
He was conversant with the sciences of logic, grammar, literary 


conip nc;finn oolitics 



minister and an 
inscription, “il 


* XIII, p. 312. 

* Ibid., P- 324. 
a Ibid., p. 313. 
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grammatical science, a Shadanana in the six systems of logic, 
an ommiscient one in the multitude of teachings of literary com¬ 
position, praised by the whole world, a distinguished Chanakya 
in the whole series of exalted polity, a platform for the play of 
the dance of the brilliant goddess of speech?” l . From the same 
record we learn that Simha was a great general or Dandanayaka 
in the army of Jayakesi and the records describe him as “a skilful 
man an ornament of generals” 2 . We may deduce from what we 
have said above that Jayakesi extended'his royal patronage to all 
the literary men in his kingdom. In fact the Degamvc grant of his 
son Fivochitta confirms our view when it states that he “honoured 
the discourse of wise men”, and that “his conversation delighted 
in the pleasures of rhetoric”. Furthermore, the same grant compla¬ 
cently remarks that in the doorway of his palace “the row of the 
umbrellas of his Pandits rivalling the moon (in their white colour 
or their roundness) were taken by the swans of his pleasure-lake 
with cuistretched necks for a line of clouds” 3 . 


From the second quarter of the twelfth century however the 
Empire of the Goa Kadambas, which had reached its widest extent 
r id the height of its prosperity under Jayakesi, suffered a little due 
to the encroachments on its territories of the Hoysaja King Vishnu- 
vardhana. We have already noted that during the political disturban¬ 
ces caused by the latter’s rebellion against the Chalukyas, Jayakesi 
instead of remaining loyal to his overlord joined in the general 
attempt to put an end to the Chalukya hegemony. The Chalukya 
powei, it seems, was not much damaged by these insurrections, and 
the Emperor took immediate action against the insubordinate 
feuaatories and subdued them. The action of the Emperor however 
did not completely curb the ambition of the warlike Vishnuvardha- 
m. Foiled in his attempts to free himself of the Chalukya control, 
,.e now entered upon a career of subjugating the neighbouring 
mahamandaleivaras and extending the Hoysala dominions at their 
expense. It seems probable that he did not encroach on Jayakesi’s 
territories till the third decade of the 12th century. For the two 
grants of the latter at Narendra issued in 1125 A.D. make no refer¬ 
ence to the Hoysaja invasion and vest him with all those territories 


* Ibid. 

* Ibid. 

* Fleet, inscription-; relating to the Kadamba Kings of Goa, J.B.B R.A.S., 

IX, p 273 
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which are usually said to belong to him 1 . An inscription found in 
the Belur laluqua dated 1133 A. D. is perhaps the first Hoysaja 
record that mentions the annexation of Jayake&’s territories by 
Vishnuvardhana. This monarch is here described as “a fire to the 
forest, the fighting Kadamba”; and again as “a wild fire to the for¬ 
est of the Kadamba” 2 3 . It claims for him along with other provinces 
wrested from various kings, those of Hangal and Halsi, the latter of 
which certainly belonged to the Kadambas of Goa Another in¬ 
scription of the year 1136 seems to mention the same fact, when it 
says that he took Panungal in half a second with a simple flip ol his 

finger — killing only with a glance.natha who was taking 

Kisukal; he pursued Jayakesi and gained possession of the Palaslgc 
Twelve Thousand and the.. .Five hundred” 4 . The Five Hundred 
province here referred to was most likely Haive Five Hundred. 

But it will be wrong to suppose that these newly conquered 
territories remained long in the possession of Vishnuvardhana. 
The risings in these provinces were frequent and consequently no 
efficient control was possible. This we infer from the viragals 
found in the Belur Taluqua. One of them, whilst giving an account of 
campaigns mentions that in 1060 (A. D. 1138) Vishnuvardhana 
laid siege to Hangal 5 6 . The other viragal which is not dated 
records en passant the plundering of the same city by “the strong- 
armed Vira-GangaHoysaja-Deva” 0 . The facts that Vishnuvardhana 
was often obliged to put down rebellions in these provinces, and 
that, as we have already seen, his successors had to conquer them 
anew, clearly show that his hold over these newly acquired domi¬ 
nions was rather weak and he did not have them under his rule for 
any appreciable length of time. At all events it is plain that the pro¬ 
vinces conquered from the Goa Kadambas were very soon reco¬ 
vered by them. For a viragal dated 1140 A. D. records the death of a 
Hoysala officer in a cow raid made by Jayakesi in the Hangalnad . 
The record also states that Vishnuvardhana was on this occasion at 


1 E. /., XU, pp. 316, 323. 

* £. C., V, BI, 124. 

3 ibid. 

< E. C., V, BI, 17. 

ft Ibid., 202. 

6 E. C., VI, Cm, 71. The changes of fortune that attended Vishnuvardha- 
na’s military campaigns against the Kadambas of Hangal are fully 
dealt with above on pages 127-134. 

’ Ibid., Cm, 122. 
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-Tire Capital Bankapura. It is clear from this that in order to attack 
a place so close to the capital, as Hangal is to Bankapura, Jayakesi 
must have previous to this date recovered the whole of the Palasige 
Twelve Thousand from Vishnuvardhana. 


Jayakesi, it is obvious from what we have said above, was as 
much of an aggressor as his adversary the Hoysaja King Vishnu- 
vardhana. He attacked even the Hangal Five Hundred of his rela¬ 
tives of the Kadambas of Hangal, as is evident from the above- 
mentioned inscription, which includes this province in his kingdom 1 , 
in all probability, after the death of Vikramaditya, his father-in-law, 
he once more made himself practically independent of the Chalu- 
kyas. Hence when Somesvara 111 deputed his faithful feudatory 
the Sinda chieftain Permadi I, the latter was also instructed to 
proceed against Jayakesi and bring him back to allegiance to tire 
Chalukya power. The Naregal inscription of Permadi I claims 
that he ‘vanquished Kulasekarankara, gloriously besieged Chatta 
and took his head, and with a sword (to behead him), alarmed, and 
pursued Jayakesi, seized upon the royal power of Poysala who 
was foremost of the fierce rulers of the earth, and acquired the 
reputation of being himself proof against all reverses” 2 . The King 
Jayakesi mentioned in this inscription is no other than Jayakesi II, 
the Kadamba king of Goa, as he was the contemporary of 
Permadi I. 

It lms already been noted how the Kadamba sovereigns 
successively broke the power of the Silaharas of Northern Konkan 
and ho w at length they succeeded in adding their territory to their 
kingdom. The last attempt for re-establishing their power was 
made in the days of the Sahara King Anantapala. But this at¬ 
tempt, though it succeeded for a time, finally resulted in the 
complete subjugation of the King of Kapardika-dvTpa by Vijaya- 
ditya However after a long period of obscurity, the fallen fortune? 
of tie Silahara family of Northern Konkan were revived by one of 
their later reprentatives named Mallikarjuna 3 . It is possible that 
the latter took advantage of the Hoysala-Kadamba war and 
reconquered ( thc ^ilahSra territory. It is also like ly that in re-estab¬ 
lishing the Silahara sovereignty in northern Konkan, he receiv- 


* E. XIII. p. 323, 

* Fleet, Old Canarcse and San er:: Inscriptions Relating to the Sinda- 

varnsu Chieftains, J. B. B. R. A. S„ XI, p. 244. 

Cf Fleet, Kanarese Dynasties, p. 544. 
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ed important help from his kinsman King Vijayaditya of the Ka rad 
branch. For the gap of about half a century in the otherwise un 
broken genealogy of the ^ilahara dynasty and the significant 
remark in one of the records of Vijayaditya that he reinstated in 
their territory the fallen lords of the province of Sthanaka (Thana) f , 
make us believe that the former was largely instrumental in restor¬ 
ing to Mallikarjuna the kingdom of his ancestors. 

The record of Vijayaditya above referred to also states that 
he established at Goa some kings whose power had been destroy¬ 
ed 1 2 3 . The meaning of this passage is rather obscure. Neverthe¬ 
less it is not unreasonable to suppose that Vijayaditya probably 
effected an amicable settlement between his relation Mallikarjuna 
and the Kadamba King Jayakesi, whereby the former was given 
the sovereignty over Northern Konkan, and the latter confirmed in 
his rule over the rest of the country; and thus putting an end to 
further troubles, he paved the way to amity and peace between 
the two ruling dynasties of the Konkan J . 

Jayakesi 11 died about 1147-48, for in that year he was succeed¬ 
ed by his eldest son Permadi 4 . 


1 MSS. Nos. 4 and 5, Major Graham's Report , Transactions of the Literary 

Society of Bombay , 111, p. 415. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Cf. Fleet, Kanarese Dynasties , p. 172. 

4 Fleet, Inscriptions relating to the Kadamba Kings of Goa,J.B.B.R .4.6., 

IX, pp. 284, 301-303. 



CHAPTER VIII 




Sivachitta and Vishnuchitta 


¥ayake& II had by his wife Mailala-devi two sons, Permadi- 
**deva and Vijayaditya 1 . The former, vvho was also known as 
Permardi-deva, Permadi and Perma, assumed, possibly on his ac¬ 
cession to the throne, the title of Sivachitta. For according to an 
inscription < >f Jayakesi HI, his nephew, Permadi-deva, “afterwards 
assumed the title of Sivachitta”*. His predilection for this designa¬ 
tion can perhaps be accounted for by the fact that Permadi- 
deva was a devotee of Siva 3 . Vijayaditya on the other hand 
was a votary of Vishpu and accordingly called himself Vishnu- 
chitta. These records inform us that Vijayaditya had also some 
academic titles such as Vanlbhushana or SarasvatTbhushana. We 
are told that he won these titles after “having gained the favour of 
the lord of Gokarna”\ 

Permadi-deva succeeded to his father’s kingdom in the year 
A.D. 1147-48. The Kadamba inscriptions of this period show 
that Vijayaditya was shortly afterwards associated with him in 
die government of his dominions. The earliest of them is the 
Sidliapur grant of Vijayaditya which is dated A.D. 1158. It men¬ 
tions Vijayaditya as Yuvaraja and says that in the vicinity of a 
place called Sampagadi, the two were ruling the Palasige Twelve 
Thousand an i the Kohkan Nine Hundred. From the title of 
Yuvaroju, applied to Vijayaditya, we may deduce that he was 
ruling at Palasige as the viceroy; while Permadi resided at 


•iet inscrrptions relating to the Kadamba Kings of Goa, J.B.B.R.A.S.. 
IX, p. 273, 283 

* Fleet, On Some Sanskrit copper-plates found in the Belgium Colledor- 
ateJ.B.B.R.A S., IX, p. 245. 

’ Ibid., p. 284. 

4 Ibid., p.245. 
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principal capital Goa 1 . The second part of the Halsi in¬ 
scription also mentions Vijayaditva as reigning conjointly with his 
brother, and the fact that Kaliyuga Samvat 4272 is cited as the 
twenty-fifth year of Vijayaditya’s reign is in perfect agreement 
with the initial year of the rule of Permadi 2 . 

Permadi-deva married Kamala-devi, the daughter of Kama-deva 
and Chattaia-devi. In one of the Degamve grants of Permadi-deva 
Kamala-devi is said to be of the Somavamsa or the lunar race l ; 
while in another Kama-deva is represented as belonging to Surya 
vamsa or 'the celebrated race of the Sun’ 4 . This Kama-deva who 
cannot,^on chronological grounds, be identified with either the 
Kama-deva of Uchhangi, or the one of Hangal, or that of Gokarna, 
seems to have belonged to a family about which, due to paucity 
of material, nothing can be made out at present. However the 
same Kadamba inscriptions give us the name of his wife Cho- 
ttala-devi, who was a princess "born of a king of the race of 
the moon ' 5 ; and one of them states that she belonged to the Pan- 
^ya family 6 . This Pandya branch was no doubt the one that had for 
its capital the historic city of Uchhangi. The Pandya monarch who 
became the father-in-law of Kama-deva was possibly the great 
Raya-Pandya, whose rule seems to have ended about the middle 
of the twelfth century 7 . 

Kamala-devi, the wife of Permadi, is described as the "chief 
queen among his wives, the centre of his love, the object of his 
respect, as Rohini alone is more cherished by the moon than other 
stars \ She was generous to a fault and "her desire to grant equal¬ 
led the wishes of supplicants” 9 . She was responsible for the dif¬ 
fusion of learning among her subjects. It was for this reason that 
she with her husband established a number of agrahara: or scats 
of learning in many parts of the kingdom. In these agraJiu - 




their 


1 Pat ha k, A Kadamba Inscription atSidhapur, l A., XI, p. 274. 

2 Fleet, Inscription relating to the Kadamba Kings of Goa t J 

IX,'p.285. 

* Ibid., p. 274. 

4 Ibid., p. 295. 

5 Ibid. 

* Ibid., p. 274. 

7 Cf. Rice, Mysore and Coorg, p. 150. 

8 Fleet, Inscriptions relating to the Kadamba Kings of Goa, f B.B.R.A S 

IX, p. 274. 

9 Ibid. 
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ras a variety of subjects such as the Vedas, Vedangas, Nyaya, 
MTmansa, Sankhya, Yoga, Vedanta, Snuiti, Itihasas, and Puranas 
were taught besides the best systems of astronomy l . The property 
i the agrahara was divided into shares, the income from which 
was utilised for different purposes 2 . 

Kamala-devi was also responsible for the erection of not a few 
temples in the kingdom. We have it on record that she built the 
small temple decorated with elegant carvings in honour of the god 
Sri-Kamalanarayaija and the goddess Sri Mahalakshmi at Degam- 
ve. It was constructed by Tippoja, the Sutradhari or mason of the 
god Bankesvara-deva and the son of the Sutradhari Holoja of Hu- 
vinabage, which Dr. Fleet supposes to be the present Raybag in 
the Kolhapur State, and by Tippoja’s son Bagoja : 

The records describe Permadi-deva as a monarch of outstand¬ 
ing ability. “Mankind knew him”, says the Halsi grant, “as the 
abode of learning, lustre, prudence, and sportiveness, of benevo¬ 
lence and of profundity, of highmindedness, of valour and of king- 
ly fortune, of bravery and of spotless fame, above all others the 
husband of the lovely woman Delicacy” 4 . Another inscription 
calls him “a very Meru among the kings descended from Trijocha- 
nakadamba” 5 , which may be taken to imply that he was by no 
means inferior to the other kings of the same line who preceded 
him. In fact one of the inscriptions of his nephew Jayakesi III by 
way of sumarising his achievements remarks that “he was beautiful 
on account of the dancing creeper of his fame in all the ten quar¬ 
ters”; that he “was famous for his valour”; that he “was like the 
black cobra to the proud inimical kings”, and that he “was wor¬ 
shipped by water of rays proceeding from jewels set in the crown 
of kings” 6 . That there is little exaggeration in this accout is ob¬ 
vious from the fact that the Kadambas still counted among their 
territories that of Vejugrame Seventy which they had seized from 
the Sindas in the previous reign, doubtless in spite of the efforts 
of the latter to recover this province. This might perhaps explain 
the title of Malavara-mari, “the slayer of the Malavas or people 


* Ibid., 275. 

■ Ibld.,^p. 270-77. 

3 Ibid., p. 295. 

4 ibid., p. 283. 

6 Idid. p. 295. 
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of the ghaut country” 4 , assumed by Permadi-deva, which probably 
refers to the subjugated province of the Velugrame Seventy. Final¬ 
ly the Gulhalli grant describes Permadi-deva as ‘the lord of the 
western ocean’ *, which is a clear evidence of the fact that the 
Kadambas of Goa had still retained their naval supremacy. 

Permadi-deva was a feudatory of the Chalukyas and re¬ 
mained faithful to them till their downfall in A. D. 1156. One o. r 
the inscriptions speaks of him as “the great mandaleswara who 
lias attained the five great sabdas” 3 . It is possible that as he 
was partly a contemporary of the Chalukya King Taila Ill, he was 
the latter’s vassal. His own records of this period assign to him 
the government of the Konkana Nine Thousand, Palasi-e Twelve 
Thousand and Velugrame Seventy. On the overthrow of the Cha- 
lukya dynasty however, Permadi proclaimed his independence and 
styled himself Konkana Chakravarti or the Emperor ef the Konkan. 
To all appearances no immediate steps were taken by the Kalachur¬ 
yas, the succesors of the Chalukyas, to impose their suzerainty on til e 
Goa Kadambas. This was because the Kajachuryas were engaged 
in the first period of their hegemony in subjugating the Santaias 
and the Kadambas of Hangal and later in a deadly conflict for 
supremacy with the Hoysajas. In 1181 however peace v/as con¬ 
cluded between the two rival powers*', and the Kalachuryas 
thereupon turned their attention to the Kadambas of Goa. It seems 
likely that Permadi-deva had died about this time, probably with¬ 
out issue, leaving his kingdom to his brother Vishnuchitta or Vija* 
yaditya*. We are informed by a Kajachurya inscription of 1181 
that King Ahavamalla deputed Dandanayaka Chandugi-deva to 
subdue the Goa Kadambas, and that this general burnt the territo¬ 
ries of the brave Vijayaditya 7 , who was no other than King 
Vishnuchitta of Goa. But it is not known for certain whether ihe 
latter acknowledged the supremacy of the Kalachuryas. In all 


* Ibid., p.300. 

* Fleet, Kanarcse Dynasties , p. 569. 

y Fleet, Inscriptions relating to the Kadamba Kings of Goa , J.B B.R.A.S , 
IX, p. 300. Mahasabdas are the five great musical instruments 
sounded In honour of a king. 

4 Ibid. 

& Cf. ante, p. 142. 

* The reason for this is that the inscriptions of this period, unlike the 

earlier ones, sjv ak of Vijayaditya alone without mentioning the name 
of Permadi-deva. J Rice, Mysore Inscriptions , p. 117. 
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likelihood he did not, as this expedition was a raid rather than 
a military campaign. Moreover the Hoysajas renewed their strug¬ 
gle this year and the Kajachuryas were in consequence compelled 
to stop operations against the Goa Kadambas. 

Though Vishnuchitta was so far successful in maintaining his 
independence, he completely failed when he was faced by a formi¬ 
dable enemy like the Hoysaja Vira Ballaja II. With the defeat of 
the Kajachuryas by the Hoysajas the Goa Kadambas became the 
vassals of the latter. A Hoysaja epigraph of this period expressly 
states that Vira Ballala levied tribute from the Goa Kadamba King 
Vijayaditya *. 

Vijayaditya continued to be a feudatory of the Hoysajas for 
some time, when during the struggle for supremacy between them 
and the Yadavas, the Hangal Kadamba King Kama-deva march¬ 
ed against the Konkan and compelled Vijayaditya to transfer his 
allegiance to him. That the Goa Kadambas did acknowledge the 
supremacy of the Hangal branch is evident from the inscriptions of 
both the dynasties*. 

The inscriptions disclose the names of two of his queens; 
Laksbn.i devi, the daughter of a certain Lakshmi-deva J , and Pat- 
tamaha-devi, the mother of his son Jayakesi 4 . 


* u-,ld., p. 119. 

* Corn. Desa Inscriptions, II, p. 605, referred to by Fleet, Kanarcse Dynas- 

t «, p. 565; Appendix, III, No. C. Cf. ante, p. 147. 

* Fleet. Kanarese Dynasties, p. 569. 

' Fleet, On Some Sanskrit Copper-plates found in the Belnaum Coltector- 
rftt.J. B. B. R. A. S„ IX, pp. 45-46. 
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CHAPTER IX 




Jayakesi III 


layake^i III, the son of Vijayaditya and of his queen Pattamaha- 
devi, succeeded to the throne in about A. D. 1187-88. 

We have already seen that Kama-deva, the Hangal Kaciamba 
King imposed his overlordship over the Goa Kadambas toward -, 
the end of Vijayaditya’s reign. This overlordship could not have 
been anything but nominal in character, having regard to the 
unsettled nature of the country at the close of the 12th century. 
Hence immediately on his accession to the throne Jayakesi declar¬ 
ed himself independent of the Hangal Kadatnba sovereign, as is 
shown by the titles assumed by him, all of which are calculated 
to show greater power than is ordinarily wielded by the maha- 
mandalesvaras. In his Kittur inscription for instance, Jayakesi 
bears the rare appellation of Mahamahlsvara or the great King 
and again the Rayalalata or the first among Kings 1 . One of the 
Mangundi records calls him the Korikana-Chakravarti or the 
Emperor of the Konkan 2 . His inscription in the Bombay Museum is 
perhaps the only record which represents him with the old title of 
the Kadambas, namely mahamandalesvara, which, may be taken 
as a merely conventional form 3 . 

The inscriptions of Jayakesi that have come down to us do 
not afford much historical information about this sovereign. Never¬ 
theless we know from the Goa copper-plate charter of his grand¬ 
son Shashtha-deva III that lie married one Maha-devi and had 
by her a son called Tribhuvanamalla 4 . No materials are available 
to find out the lineal descent of this Queen. 

Jayakesi III is described as a fairly successful ruler. The 
Mangundi inscription, mentioned above, speaks of his brilliant 


i Ibid., pp. 304, 307. * Appendix, III, No. 5 

3 Appendix, III, No. 23. 

4 Fleet, Sanscrit and Old-Kanarese Inscriptions. J.A., XIV, p. 28S. Fleet, 

Kanarese Dynasties , p. 572. 
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rule in the following terms; “King Jayakesi (was) praised on 
the earth. He bore the earth on his right arm. It was not so 
protected by any king in former times. That King thus ruling the 
earth by the power of his right arm, protecting the enemy kings, 
who submit to him, conquering the enemies who opposed him by 
their pride of valour, was ruling peacefully in entertainments of 
happy conversations” 1 . Nevertheless it seems likely that notwith¬ 
standing the success that attended his rule perhaps during the first 
period of his regime, it was in his reign that the Vejugrame Seventy 
was for ever lost to the Goa Kadambas. The reason for this assertion 
is that the inscriptions of Jayakesi, unlike those of his predecessors, 
do not refer to this province as forming part of the Kadainba 
dominions, whereas the records of the Ratta King Kartavirya IV 
credit him with the possession of this province 2 . 

It may be gathered from the inscriptions that the rule of Jaya¬ 
kesi extended over a long period. A copper-plate grant at Halsi 
cites Ciiaitra of the Sidharthin Samvatsara falling in A.D. 1201 
as his thirteenth year 3 . The Kittur inscription gives Durmati 
Samvatsara of the Kaliyuga 4303 corresponding to June A.D. 1202-3 
as his fifteenth year 4 . The two inscriptions from Mangundibear 
dales in the month Pushya, falling in A. D, 1203-4, of the Dundubhi 
Samvatsara, Kaliyuga-Samvat 4304, cited as his sixteenth year \ 
1 iiu> these four records show that the initial year of the reign of 
jayakesi was Plavanga Samvatsara, Kaliyuga-Saiiivat 4288 expired 
> 4289 current, correspondig to S.S. 1110 and A. D. 1187-88. It is 
however difficult to ascertain the year of his death. Dr. Fleet as¬ 
cribe ; two gold coins dated respectively Pihgala and Pramoda 
Samvatsaras which correspond to S. S. 1120 or A.D. 1199-1200 and 
S. S. 1133 or A. D. 1210-11 to the time of Jayakesi 6 . Accordingly 
tl sc- documensts would give him a reign of 23 years, and it is not 
improbable that he ruled a few years more. He may therefore have 
reigned for twenty-five years, i.e. till A. D. 1212-13. 


Appendix, W, No. 5. 

: Cum. Desa Inscriptions, II, p. 561, referred toby Fleet, Kanaresc Dyn¬ 
asties, p. 556. 

k ( t , On Some Sanskrit Copp:r-pl ies found in the Belgaum Collectorate, 
J'B.B.R.A S.t IX, p. 246. 

4 Ibid., p. 30V. 

0 Appendix, HI, Nos 5.6. 

Fleet, Kanarese Dynasties, p. 57; J.B.B.R.A.S., X, Appendix, p. XXIV. 
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We learn from the above-mentioned Mangundi inscriptions, 
that a son of Jayakesi named Sivachitta VTra Varja-deva was ruling 
conjointly with his father in A. D. 1202 4 . The inscription further 
states that this was the 9th year of his rule, which would mean 
that he became Yuvaraja in A. D. 1193. We do not know how 
long he ruled in this capacity. It may be that he died before his 
father or that he held the government for a few years after the 
death of Jayakesi, and having died without issue, was succeeded 
by his brother Tribhuvanamalla. 


4 The inscription records that the solar eclipse fell on Sunday the new 
moon day of Vaisakha. On consulting Diwan Bahadur L.D. Swaml- 
kannu Pillai, An Indian Ephemeris and the Tables of Eclipses, visible 
in India , by Dr. Robert Schram appended to Sewell, The Indian 
Calender, It was found that the eclipse during this period in the 
month of Vaisakha, occurred only once and that was on May 23, 
1202. But the day there mentioned is Thursday, not Sunday, as 
recorded in the inscription. 





CHAPTER X 




Tribhuvanamalla 


'Y^he ?iext Kadamba ruler was Tribhuvanamalla l * . The name 
* Tribhuvanamalla given to this King in the Goa charter of his 
son Sha c htha-deva, appears to be a title of dignity rather than a 
name; for a coin published by Elliot bearing the name “Sova-deva” 
seems to belong to this king 8 . The cyclic year of this coin is 
Bahudhanya, corresponding to 1218-19 A. D. which probably falls 
v/ithin the reign of Tribhuvanamalla. That this is the probable year 
or the coin and not 1158-59 or 1278-79 is clear from the fact that 
Hie inccri : on on the reverse of the same coin mentions Shashtha 
and Sova-deva 3 4 . This would show that.Sova-deva and Shashtha 
were perhaps jointly ruling the kingdom. Consequently the 
year Br’.irhanya of the coin must be a year not far removed from 
t 1 reign ufSliastha himself. Hence the probable name of Tribhu- 
vanamalla seems to be Sova-deva. 

There are no records of this monarch and the little information 
we have of him is obtained from the above Goa copper-plate 
grunt of his son Shashtha-deva HI. This record tells us that his 
wife was called Manika-devi, and a daughter of his was married 
to Ivania-deva, son of Lakshmi-deva \ 

If one could infer anything from the proud title of Tribhuva¬ 
namalla, it would seem that he maintained the independence of 
the kingdom ntaci for a long time and even enhanced its glory. 
] e prevailing confusio 1 in theDekkan during this period, conse¬ 
quent on the constant wars between the Hoysajas and the Yada- 
vas and their inability to subdue the recalcitrant tributaries, no 


1 Fleet, Sun.ikrlt and Old-Kanaresc Inscriptions, I. A., XIV, p. 288, ff. 

? Elliot, Coins of Southern India, PI. 11, No. 88. 

* Ibid 

4 Fleet, Sanskrit and «. Id-Kanarese Inscriptions, ). A., XIV, p. 288. 
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doubt afforded an advantageous opportunity for the maintenance of 
this independence. The country grew prosperous under his rule and 
that the title oFthe wrestler of the three worlds’ which he assumed > 
was no empty boast is shown by the Yadava inscription at Hasa- 
lapalli which says that the “Kadambas were glorious in the Kon- 
kanas” *. 

Towards the end of his reign however, Tribhuvanamalla suf¬ 
fered an irretrievable defeat at the hands of the Yadavas. The con ■ 
test for supremacy that had been carried on for over half a cen¬ 
tury in the Dekkan was at last decided in favour of the Yadavas, 
andSinghana II forthwith started on his campaign to impose his 
suzerainty on the neighbouring rulers. The same inscription 
tells us that VTchana, the viceroy of Singhana II, of the southern 
part of his kingdom who had already subdued the Rattas the 
Pandyas, the Hoysalas and other kings, also conquered the 
Kadambas*. It is probable that Tribhuvanamalla put up 
stout resistance and he was perhaps slain in the battle. With 
his death the power of the Kadambas seems to have been gntuely 
crippled and the dynasty dispossessed of its kingdom. For ve 
see that the battle took place before the year 1237-38, which 
is the date of the inscription, and Shashtha-deva III ascended the 
throne in A. D. 1246-47, helped by his brother-in-law Kama- 
deva. This would show that after the disastrous defeat of Tri- 
bhuvanamalla by Vichana, the Kadamba prince was rendered 
homeless, and it took not less than ten years for him and Kamu- 
deva to reconquer the territories captured by the Yadavas. 


i Fleet, A Copper-plate Grant of the Dcvagiri Yadava King Singhana U, 
J.BB.R.A.S., XV, p. 384. 

» Ibid. 
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CHAPTER XI 




Shashtha-deva HI 


S iiashth-i-deva who was also known as Sivachitta-Chattaya-de- 
va, was the son of King Tribhuvanamalla. We have two records 
of the time of this ruler; one is a copper-plate charter from Goa 
which, giving a date corresponding to A. D. 1250-51 as his fifth 
year, fixes the Parabhava Sarhvatsara, Kaliyuga-Samvat 4348 
current, corresponding to A. D. 1246-47, as his first regnal year *. 
The other is a stone inscription at Buradasingi in Hubli Taluqua 
from which we gather that in spite of his feudatory title, he was 
ntling as an independent king 2 . 

It has already been noted that it needed an extraordinary 
effort on the part'of Shastha-deva to succeed to the throne of 
his ancestors. In this task he was considerably helped by his 
brother-in-law Kama-deva who also figures as King Kama and 
Havana in the body of the* Goa grant 3 . Now who was this Kama- 
deva? The record tells us merely that he was the son of Lakshmi- 
deva, but does not give the name of the dynasty to which he 
belonged. However the mention of his father, makes one suppose 
that the latter was alive when the grant was made. 

While studying the history of the Dekkan we come across 
throe persons bearing the name of Lakshmi-deva. The first is the 
father of Lakshmi-devi. the wife of Vijayaditya, the Kadamba King 
of Goa Tiie second is the Ratta chieftain I.akshmi-deva who ruled 
during lhe early years of the thirteenth century 4 . The third person 
to be .railed after this name was Lakshmi-deva II the Ratta maha- 


l 7 lee\ Sanscrit and Old-Kanarese Inscriptions, I.A , XIV, p. 28H. Cf. Ficet, 
Kanarese Dynasties, p. 572.- 

* Fleet, Kanarese Dynasties, p. 572. 

* Fleet, Sanscrit ..id Old-Kanarese Inscriptions, I. A., XIV, p. 2X8. 

'• Fleet, t'unarese Dynasties p. 556. 
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-2>inandalesvara whose date is S. S. 1151 the Sarvadhari San'ivat- 
sara, or A. D. 1228*. Kama-deva who married the sister of the Goa 
Kadamba King Shashtha-deva was possibly the son of this chief. It 
was at the time of Lakshmi-deva II that the Raftas were reduced 
by the Yadava Dandanayalca Vichana V We may presume that or. 
the death of Singhaija in 1245, Lakshmi-deva, took advantage of 
the change of rulers and reasserted his independence. Having 
thus retrieved their losses, the Rattas perhaps helped their re¬ 
latives of Goa in recovering their lost territories. This is probably 
what the inscription means when it describes Kama-deva as the 
establisher of Shashtha. 

The successors of Singhana however, soon reasserted their 
authority and crippled the power of the rebels who had renounced 
the Yadava supremacy. But it is doubtful whether these feuda¬ 
tories were deprived of their kingdoms. One thing is certain how¬ 
ever, that the administration of these provinces was thoroughly 
overhauled, and Yadava officers were appointed who were charged 
with the collection of the imperial dues and the supervision of the 
activities of the feudatories. It was thus that the Kadambas were 
reduced from the position of semi-independent chiefs to that of 
ordinary mahamandalesvaras. Among these Yadava officials ap¬ 
pointed at this time, the records mention mahapradliana Achyuta- 
nayaka, governing the Sasati District, /. e. Saisette in the Kohkan, 
in 1272; and a certain Krishna-deva, governing the whole of the 
Kohkan in A. D. 1289 1 * 3 . 


1 Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Ratta Chieftains of Savndatii. 
J. B. B. R. A. S., X, p. 260. 

1 Fleet, A Copper-plate Grant of the Devaglri Yadava King Singhana H, 
J. B. B. R. A. S., XV, p. 384. 

3 Cf. Fleet, Kanarese Dynasties, p. 529-530. 




Kama-deva 


W e have no authentic epigraphic information about the extent 
r.f the rule of Shashtha-deva. The second and last inscrip¬ 
tion of his, referred to above, is dated A. D, 1257. The fact that 
there are no more inscriptions of this ruler would perhaps suggest 
that he died soon after issuing this grant, probably in A.D. 1260, 
or there, nut, and as he left no issue, the kingdom passed to his 
brother-in-law Kama-deva. The copper plate inscription from 
which this information is derived gives Kama-deva, who is there 
style t Camapoto.a date which according to Senhor Miguel Vicente 
d’Abreu corresponds to A. D. 1243*. But the fact that Shashtha- 
deva ascended the throne in 1246-47 proves that this date is 
wrong, and hence the correct date of Kama-deva’s accession 
snould be placed in A.D. 1260. 

It was in the reign of Kama-deva that the Yadavas would 
era to have relinquished their hold over the Konkair. As has al¬ 
ready been related, their power was rudely shaken when in 1310 
Devagiri, their capital was invaded by Mallik Kafur, the general 
of the Delhi Sultan Alla-ud-din *. And as was to be expected, with 
the withdrawal of the Yadava legions from the Dekkan the Goa 
Kadambas became practically independent. 

After reducing the Yadavas, Mailik Kafur marched to the South 
and overran the whole of Goa. Ferishta tells us that on this occa¬ 
sion he penetrated as far as Rameswur on the sea-coast, i. e. Cabo 
tie Rama, South of Goa, where he caused a mosque to be construct¬ 
ed and ordered prayers to be read out according to the Muhara- 


■ Cottlneau n'Abreu, Boscuejo Historic, de Goa, p. 11, note (a). Camapoto 
seems to be a corrupted form of Kamapatl or Kama-deva. 

* f'ertahta-Brigga, 1, pp. 304-310. 


madan faith’. It will be seen from this that the expedition 
had disastrous effects on the Goa Kadamba kingdom, as Gopaku- 
pattaija, the capital, was destroyed or at least occupied by the 
Muhammadan troops. We arrive at this conclusion from the fact 
that it was about this time that the Kadambas transferred their 
court to Chandrapura, the present Chandor. 

If this invasion took place in the reign of Kama-deva, it 
seems certain that he could not have lived for a very long time 
after this event. For supposing’ that he was twenty-five yeais 
of age in the year 1243 , when he helped his brother-in-law in 
recovering his dominions, he must have been an old man of 
eighty-seven or eighty-eight when this invasion took place. 


1 Ibid., 373-374. Rainesvai here alluded to must be the'polnt of that name 
In Canara, South of Goa, and not that at "Adam’s Bridge” on the 
gulf of Manar. Ferishta-Briggs, I, p. 374. 




CHAPTER XIII 


The End of the Dynasty 


T he occupation of Goa by the Delhi Muhammadans was only 
temporary, as tneir object was plunder and not ithe perma¬ 
nent occupation of the country. Consequently on the return of the 
Muslims to Delhi, the defeated monarchs came back and took 
possession of their respective kingdoms without any opposition. 

We are not in possession of any details to ascertain the name 
anc the titles to the throne of the successor of Kama-deva. He 
may have been a son of his or a near relative. It would appear 
that it was with this prince that Ballala-deva III, the Hoysala Empe¬ 
ror, concluded a defensive alliance against the Muhammadans L . 
Ferishfa calls this prince the Raja of Maabir, which term we have 
already explained as meaning the King of the west coast, and as 
there were r:o kings on the West so powerful as the Kadambas, the 
Raja of Maabir was evidently the King of the Goa Kadambas. This 
is supported by the fact that the latter styled themselves “the Lords 
of the Western Ocean”* Further we have already mentioned the 
opinion of Mr. Briggs that the Muhammadans of India in common 
with the Arabs called the west coast of Hindustan, Maabir or the 
landing place, from their making it the first place of disembarkat¬ 
ion after their departure from Arabia 3 . From this we may conclude 
that in a narrower sense this term was probably applied to the 
coast of Konkan, for the reason that there existed at this time con¬ 
siderable commercial intercourse between Goa and Arabia. 

Just as Vira-Ballaja III fortified the northern boundaries of his 
Empire and built the city of Vijayanagara, so the last Goa Ka- 


• Ct. ante, p 100; Ferlshta-Briggs, I, p. 427. 

- Cl. ante. p. 100 E. /., XU p. "U; Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to he Ka- 
it ant ha Kings of Ooa.J. B. Lt. R. A. IX, p. .HOG. 

1 I'tiishti-Griggs, 1 , p. 373. 
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damba King seems to have transferred the capital of his kingdom 
from Goa, to the fortified city of Chandrapura or the present Chan- 
dor. This city, as we know, had been the early capital of the Dy¬ 
nasty 4 , and it was destined to witness the end of the same. 

The conquest of Goa by the Muhammadans, subsequent to t ie 
Yadava victory over the Kadamba King was evidently the reason 
for the final transfer of the capital from Gopakapattana to Chandra- 
pura. The selection of Chandrapura was undoubtedly due to the 
stronger geographical situation of the new capital separated from 
the main land by a broad river—the Zuarim. In fact the name 
of Gopakapattana does not appear any more in the history of 
Southern Kohkan. And the first mention of Goa in later docu¬ 
ments is found in Ferishta when the latter refers to the conquer! 
of the country by the Bahamani Sultans. This city mentioned 
by the Muhamanadan writer was the new capital of the Koiikan, 
built on the Mandovi, which was to become famous ter a 
century and a half under the Portugese domination. The 
Comentarios do Grande Afonso de Albuquerque written by his sou 
make a slight reference to the remains of the old Hindu capital*. 
Towards the close of the last century some carved stones lyiny 
in a field near the main road going to Aga& were said io be the 
jambs and lintel of the old Kadamba palace. But even these stones 
have now disappeared. There is however a tank n t far from 
the above field which is traditionally known as Kuztnorayachcm 
totem, namely the tank of the Kadamba King. Th6 neighbouring 
hill on the top of which the convent called Pilar is built appears 
to be the site of a temple in the ancient Kadamba days. At the 
foot of the hill within the compound of the convent there i$ a 
.miall well of laterite stone which was undoubtedly part < the 
old shrine. Within the same compound a middle sized decapitat¬ 
ed stone Nandi was found 3 . This piece of sculpture is an evident 
sign of the fact that this was a Saiva temple. 

Not long after, Goa was again invaded by the Delhi Muham-gl 
madans. In 1327, immediately after his accession to the throne, 
Muhammad bin Tuglak sent a great army for the conquest of the 
Dekkan. We are informed by Ferishta that the Sultan completely 



* Cf. ante pp. 168-169. 

r Comentarios do Grande Afonso de Albuquerque, I, p. -P9. 

Uhls Nandi is In the Museum <’ the Indian Historical l?oscnrch 
Institute, St Xavier's College, Bombay. 
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the distant provinces of Dwar-Sumoodra, Maabir, 
Kampila, Wurangol, Luknowty, Chatgaun (Chitagong), and Soo- 
nargaun’’, and “the whole of the Carnatic, both in length and 
breadth, even to the shore of the sea of Ooman” *, i.e. the Ara¬ 
bian Sea. It follows from this that Muhammad bin’ Tuglak again 
conquered the kingdom of Maabir as far as the Arabian sea. It is 
probable that at the first invasion of Goa by Matlik Kafur, the city 
of Chandrapura, not being then the capital of the kingdom, had 
been spared by the conquerors. But on this occasion it seems to 
have perished at the hands of the new Muhammadan invaders. As 
a matter of fact in the course of some excavations conducted in 
Clianoor by tu? Rev. H. Heras and a batch of postgraduate research 
stu dents of the Inoian H'slorical Research Institute, St. Xavier’s 
C ilege, Bombay, a copper coin of Muhammad bin Tuglak was 
found within the garbhagriha of an ancient Saiva temple, while 
removing the debris and mud which occupied the space. The party 
also came upon a badly mutilated granite Nandi, nearly six feet 
long, at a place not far off from its original position, in front of the 
tempic In the garbhagriha itself a stone image of Vaishnavi, one 
or the Saptamatrakas, was discovered, which appeared to have 
been purposely destroyed, the iconoclasts however leaving intact 
Vaishnavi and the le ft le of Kuniuri. The copper coin, mentioned 
above, was probably dropped by one of these soldiers of Muliam- 
rnad vin Tuglak while engaged in the work of destroying the temple. 

i he Kadamba King would appear to have resisted the attack 
and was pa-bably reckoned among the slain. Even supposing that 
he su: > i . ed the invasion, it is extremely unlikely that he lived many 
years more. For when Kama-deva died at the ripe age of 88, in 
1310-11,his son must have been already pretty old and so could not 
nave lived til! 1345, in which year we hear for the last time of the 
King of Chandrapura. 

(i Ferishta relate . that soon after the departure of Muhammad, 

'all these conquests-were wrested from him, and continued 

separate *. Oulbafga wuich was among tiie Dekkanese states the 
closest to Delhi is know,i to have successfully revolted in 1317 \ 
But. tne Hoysaja Emperor and the Kadambas of Goa whose king- 




1 Fertshta-RriKgs, I, p. 413. 

* Ibid, p, 411. 

* VI. dribble, A History of the Deccan, I, p. 22. 
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doms lay further south and fouth-v/est, probably did not hesitate 
so long, but proclaimed their independence as soon as the Sultan 
had crossed the Narbada. The chief who came forward to restore 
the faded glory of the Kadambas was probably the grandson of 
Kama-deva. 

Though Qoa was never more invaded by the Delhi Sultans 
the Kadambas were not left undisturbed for long. An enmity 
soon broke out between the reigning sovereign and one of his sons; 
and the latter, as Ibn Batuta tells us, wrote to the Nawab Djemal- 
uddin (Jainal-ud-din) of Honavar inviting him to seize Sindabur, i. c. 
Chandrapur a 1 , promising that he would embrace Islam and marry 
the Nawab’s sister. Jamal- nd-din accordingly equipped a fleet of 
fifty-two vessels. On Ibn Batuta expressing his wish to join the 
expedition, he was made the commander of the fleet, under the 
personal supervision of Jamal-ud-din. Ibn Batuta gives us a graphic 
description of the storming of the citadel. On Monday late in the 
evening, he writes, they arrived at Sindabur and entered the gulf 
[of the river Zuarim]. They found the citizens prepared for the 
encounter and had already set up their mangonels. Having spent 
the night off the city, the Muhammadans advanced early at dawn 
against the citadel. The Hindus discharged stones against the ves¬ 
sels with the mangonels, one of which struck a man next to the 
Sultan. At this the Muhammadan soldiers plunged into the water > 
with shields and swords. To facilitate the riding of horses, two 
tartans had been opened in the rear, where the horses were kept 
in readiness so that each horseman could mount his horse, don his 
armour, and sally out without having to waste a single minute. 
Before long victory was decided in favour of the Muhammadans 
The Hindus took shelter in the palace of the King, but the building 
being set fire to by the Muhammadans, the Hindus had to rush uui, 
and were easily overpowered and made prisoners. The Sultan graf t¬ 
ed them quarters and restored to them their wives and chihlren. 
The Hindu population which numbered about 10,000 souls were 

* That Sindabur is the same as Cbandrapura the name itself declares. 
Moreover the description of the gulf before reaching Sindabur as 
well as the time spen* from Honavar to Sindabur, In the account of 
Ibn Batuta point to Chandrapura. Besides the Hindu King mentioned 
by the Arab traveller cannot be other than the Kadamba King, as 
there wa9 no other Hindu King north of Honavar on the western 
coast. Fonseca, Sketch of the City of Goa t p. 124, identifies Sinda¬ 
bur orSindapur with the city of Goa itself, without giving any 
rea»on to support his assertion. 
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Jneci on. of ;he ub'tlrbs of the city for their dwelling, while the 
Multan took possession of the palace and allotted the neighbouring 
houses to his nobles *. 

ibn Batnta would have us believe that some time after, the Hin¬ 
du King made an attempt to recapture the city; and on his advanc- 
ing on the capital, the Muhammadan troops that had been quar¬ 
tered in the outlying villages, made good their escape, leaving the 
Sultan to the tender mercies of the besiegers. The Hindus invest¬ 
ed t place for several days and reduced the Muhammadans to 
b . • st aits. Ibn Batuta confesses that when the situation grew 
critical, he left the town during the siege and returned to Calicut*, 
"once we have no written evidence as regards the result of this 
v/a.. it may be that „.the city was eventually surrendered by the 
• slims, or that the hitter made a final attempt and inflicted se- 
■ .re lasses on the Hindus. Whatever that may be, the account of 
the end of the Kadantba power handed down by tradition is as 
follows:— 
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i he poeple of the city were happy and prosperous, when 
m ’ .eiitiy >ne night the city was invaded by the enemy who mur- 
dere<j he king and many of the inhabitant The princesses and 
the ladie n the court destroyed their jewels and committed sui¬ 
cide by throwing themselves into the river, which, it is popularly 
believed, still leaves gold powder on the shore The tradition 
associated with the fort is that the Queen, who was absent in 
some ( t:ier P art °f the kingdom, visited the city one day, but 
* jcriu it in desolation and was given the sad news of her hus- 
jan s demise. As a sign of her grief she removed her jewels, 
crushed th< m and threw them all over the place and cursed the 
women f chandor. wishing them all to be like herself. She came 
out ft. e fortress, and stamping her feet four times, said that she 
V0U,L * not take anything not even the dust of her feet from that 

C’t/. 

Thus ended tin. glorious dynasty of the Kadambas of Goa, 
W'iv i had held its sway undisputed over the Konkan for a period 
' dl-niglt three centuries. The Kadambas of Goa were a family 
■ I (he most successful sovereigns among the various offshoots of 
!hi tamous Kadamba Kula. 


' De.'rcnv ry-Sangiiinc-ttl, Voyages d'lbn Batotiiah, IV, pp. 106-108. 
u Gibb, Ibn Bahuta, p. 241. 
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CHAPTER I 




The Kadambas of Bayalnad 


A mong the various offshoots of the Kadamba family that emerg¬ 
ed as rulers in the 11th century was the branch which 
established its sway over the Bayalnad. The Cholas had jus* * then 
subdued the Gangas of Talakad and brought their dynasty to an 
end 4 . In the wake of the genera! commotion that followed the 
change of rulers, the Kadambas under their chief Raviyammarasa 
seem to have formed for themselves an independent kingdom in 
Bayalnad. We are told in an inscription of one of these kings 
that they made the city of KTrttipura in the Punnad Ten Thousand 
their capital *. This province which lays claim to a well-known 
antiquity thus became the principality of the Kadambas 3 . 


4 Cf. Rice, Mysore and Coorg , p. 85. * E. C., iV, Hg, 56. 

* Pounnata Is mentioned by Ptolemy in the 2nd century, where, he special 
ly notes, beryl was found. It is also to be identified with the Pandl 
nad or Hadinad, the Ten Nad Country of later times, which Included 
Yelandur, and whose name survives in Hadinaru in Nanjangad Ta- 
luqua. Moreover we are told in the Brihatkathakosa of Harfsena that 
when Bhadrabahu, feeling his end was drawing near, sent on the 
J aina emigrants under another leader, they went to the Punnata Visha- 
va. This event took place in the third century. The inscription* tell 
us that the Ganga King Avlnita in the fifth century, married the 
daughter of the Punnata Raja named Skandavarmma, and that the 
former's son Durvinita annexed Punnad to the Ganga dominion*. 
There is an undated inscription of one of the ancient rajas of Pin 
nad or Pannata which gives the following genealogy of the 
kings:— 

Rashtravarmma 

I 

Nagadatta 

I 

Bhujaga m. daughter of Singavirmm*. 


Pumata Raja R.ividatta 
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e Kadambas of Bayalnad bore all the titles that usually accom¬ 
pany Kadamba rulers. Their peculiar title as distinguished from the 
various other epithets they bore, appears to be mahainandalesvara 
raiadhiraja *. This indicates that they were princes of the royal 
family, and the fact that no overlord is mentioned in their inscrip- 
tions implies that they were independent kings. This is easily 
explained, if we bear in mind that they held sovereignty only at 
the time when the ruling dynasties were overthrown by new 
kings, and while the latter were not in a position to put a stop to 
the confusion occasioned by the change of rulers. Other inscrip¬ 
tions attribute to them the lion seal (fcoaosrsoe^) 2 , the monkey flag 
(assets) and the bull signet 8 , the last of which 

was the"dynastic symbol of the Pallavas. 

It is interesting to note that one of their kings styles himself 
“the boon lord of Dvaravatipura” 4 . There is little doubt that this 
city was the last capital of the Hoysala Monarchs, known in 
history as Dvarasamudra or DSrasamudra. This name was then 
a recent appellation that liad, in our opinion, substituted the 
ancient name of that town, which was Triparvata. We shall see in 
the next chapter, that the so-called Manjarabad Kadambas were 
sty ! cd “iords of Tripura”, which has been identified with Tripar- 
' ata . It is probable that the rulers of Bayalnad by calling them- 
selvc; the lords of Dvaravatipura, meant to suggest the ancient city 
"f Triparvata showing thereby their connection with the early 
Kadaraba Dynasty, one of whose branches had ruled at Triparvata. 

Among the Kadambas of Bayalnad whose names are known 
to us, Ra • ;amr. arasa figures as the first ruler. He ruled towards 
the .tu (f the tenth century and the beginning of the eleventh. 


The records represent Punnata Raja as making the grant from 
• is victorious camp at KItthipura. This was apparently the 
capital of the Punnata Rajas, and we may Identify It with Klrttlpura 
or Kllhr in the lleggadadevankote Taljqua which eventually became 
the capital of the Kadambas of Bayalnad. The Punnata Ten Thou¬ 
sand province seems to have comprised at! the country draining to 
the Kabbaul or Kaplnl jiver. Cf. Rice, E. C., IV, Introd., p. 4 . 

* E C., IV, Introd., pp. 3-5, and Hg, 56. 

* Ibid , Hg, 75. 

» lbib. Ch, 18. 

‘ E. C., I, No. 56. 

- )'jrthe k!.nhficaiion of Tripura or Triparvata with Halebld, cf. ante, 
p.37. 
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The inscriptions do not explicitly state Lhat he belonged to the 
Kadamba family. However the fact that he bears all the titles of 
the latter may lead us to conclude that he was probably a member 
of that dynasty. Some of the titles borne by this king are “raja- 
dhiraja, entitled to the five drums, and having the monkey flag 
and the bull signet” A . 

We do not hear of any of the successors of Ra/iyaiiimarasa 
for a period of seventy years. This long gap in their history is 
perhaps due to'the fact that they were defeated and dispossessed 
of their kingdom by the Cholas, who had just then begun their 
aggressive campaigns. It is possible that Rajaraja Chola, when he 
reduced the Pandyas and Gangavadi 8 , also subjugated the Kadam- 
bas 

With the fall of the Cholas however the Kadambas of 
Bayalnad again appear as rulers of their old province. In 1079 
we have an inscription that says:— 

“An adulteress with black waving curls, an adulteress with 
full-moon face, an adulteress with endless side-glances, an adul¬ 
teress with compressed lips, an adulteress with compressed slim 
body, (? was) this (storeyed) mansion,—the double Bayalnad. 

“While entitled to the five drums, the mahamandalesva.a, a 
great lord of heroes, a Trinetra in war, sun among the hill chieis, 
a lion of the Kadambas, a fire of destruction to ? Valli, in virtue a 
Radheya, mighty in energy, a fearless Rama practising the science 
of politics, lover of gifts, united to justice, severe to the ' vii, fa¬ 
vourite of his friends, his head at the feet of Vishnu, lord of Bana- 
vasi vishaya, devoted to Mahesvara, the mahamandajesvara raja 
dhiraja, the ? nadiga of BIra-Bayal-nad, ?.. .Kandavamma, was 
ruling the Five Three Hundred of Bayal-nad as one kingdom: BO 
dapadi ? Pandya-nayaka, . . . of Terumangala, the P nnad officer 
who was the Kikki-nad officer, while carrying on their govern 
ment,—(after the date) for the god Ravi-Yamcsvara of Kittur, 
which was the royal residence, the immense great city lilrttipura, 
made a grant in Kannevola for the ceremonies and illuminations, 
and giving the fixed revenue of Malchere, the rice heap of KiUiir... 
the rice heap of Maftige, the rice heap of Kadale, the rice heap of 
Jayapura, the rice heap ot Posavo.lalu, and the rice heap of Kada 
vala, with pouring of water at the feet of the god, gav the ? over- 


1 n. C., IV, he, 73; Ch, 18 . 

* Cf. Rice, Mysore cud Coorg, pp. 48, 150. 
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5 igiii o Ravinalla-Deva and to Kilidakki-Gaunda together with the 
local rights, and set up this stone” 1 . This inscription of 1079 is 
important for the following reasons:— 

1. It hints at the name of the Kadamba king that ruled over 
Bayalnad in this year, viz. Kandavamma. 

2. It mentions all the titles usually borne by the Kadambas, 
besides the special ones applied to the Kadambas of 
Bayalnad. 

3. It affords us a glimpse into the extent of his kingdom by 
stating that he was ruling the Five Three Hundred of 
Bayalnad. 

1 . It tells us that the ancient city of KTrttipura was the capital 
of the Kadambas of Bayalnad. 

5 . It gives us the name of the officers in charge of the Five 


extent of his dominions in Bayainad. 

6 . It mentions Ravi-Yamesvnra of Kittur as the favourite deity 
of Kandavamma. 

From the names of the different administrative units which 
were placed in charge of the various officers mentioned in the 

i iption, it is clear that Kandavamma ruled over a fairly exten- 
kingdom. It extended in the east as far as Budapadi which 
is probably tu be indentified with Budikote in the Betmaogala 
J ah ju ! Kolar District. In the north it included Kikki-nad, with 
obi b.y Kd ere in the Mysore District for its capital; in the west 
it ( ms to have embraced part of Kerala and in the south it 
stretched into the Tamil country, of which division Terumangala 
was the administrative headquarters. 

1 he sudden emergence of the Kadambas as rulers of this vast 
kingdom in the south is not at all strange; for we know that this 
was the time when the rule of the Chojas suffered an eclipse in the 
s . i:i: ncl (luringthe period of chaos that subsequently followed, 
the Kadamba chief Kandavamma gathered some of the scattered 
icmn ,ith of the old arid fallen Chota Empire, and brought them 
under is royal sceptre. It was probably in thanksgiving for the 
f access i -id attained and in order to bring upon himself further 
blessings of the god at Kittur, that he granted to this god a share 
m vh government revenues from Malchere, KittOr, Mattigc, Kadale, 
Jayapura, Fosavolalu, and Kannevola. 

• £. C. IV, Hg, 56. 




Three Hundred of Bayalnad, with the names of each one of 
these divisions, which helps us considerably in gauging the 
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The second inscription of Kandavamnia, if it may at all be 
ascribed to this ruler, gives him a date falling in A. D. 1083 1 . 

He was probably succeeded by Kanthlrava who is placed by 
theepigraphists in A. D. 1090* *. The inscriptions describe him as 
ruling Chagi-Bayalnad, which according to Mr. Rice, formed 
part of the tBayalnad province 3 . The vast kingdom of Kanda- 
vamma was probably reduced in size at this period by the incessant 
encroachments of the Hoysaja chiefs. 

lravi-Challamma seems to be the next Kadamba ruler of 
Bayalnad. He is associated with the government of Blra-Bayal- 
nad, which was another part of the Bayalnad province \ We 
are told that in 1108 a certain Harima, an officer of Bankiyarasa, 
who cannot be identified, besieged and attacked Posavojalu, in the 
dominions of lravi-Challamma 8 . 

The niahamandalesvara Mukkanna Kadamba was the last ru’er 
of this line with whom history is acquainted 0 . The inscription 
that speaks of him is dated 1138 A. D. 

Centuries after we hear of one Maharajadhi-raja Immadi- 
Kadamba-Raya Vodeya-ayya, who was probably a chieftain under 
the kings of the Sangama Dynasty of Vijayanagara. The inscrip¬ 
tion which mentions his name is dated in 1393 A. D,, and 
avers that he gave to Dinapuri Chinnappa-raddi a Kapu-mmya 
(specified) under the Tirumaiji tank 8 . 


' E. C., IV, Hg, 80. The inscription does not disclose the full name of 
this ruler. 

* Ibid., Hg, 77,75. 

* Cf. E. C., IV, Introd , p. 3. 

* Ibid. 

* Ibid., Hg, 79. 

* Ibid., Hg, 50. 

* E. C., X, Bg, H. 
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The Kadainbas of Belur 


'T'his was another branch of the Kadamba dynasty that profited by 
* the decline of the power of the Gangas in the beginning of the 
1 ’ th century *. Kadambarasa, who was the first King of this line 1 , 
seet.is to have availed himself of the weakness of the central 
government to establish an independent kingdom to the east of 
the Ganga dominions. He was very likely a descendant of the 
old Kadamba line'of the Dakshinapatha, reference to which has 
already been made in the political history of the early Kings of 
the K mamba dynasty 5 . Indeed the fact that the Belur Ka- 
dambas called themselves the boon-lords of Tripura 4 , confirms 
o n opinion that they wet closely related to this branch. It has 
already been noted that the capital of the Dakshina branch of the 
early Kadambas was the city of Triparvata, which seems to be 
identical with Tripura, mentioned above. We have also remark¬ 
ed that Triparvata was the modern Hajebid 5 . 

The Kadambas of Belur were in their turn the ancestors 
of the i ajas of Coorg. The puranic account of the foundation 
of Me State and Monarchy of Coorg, given in the Kaveri-Malialmya 
connects it with a prince named Chandravarmma, the son of a King 


* This dynasty is generally known as the Dynasty of the Manjarabad 

Kadambas. Yet this name Is a misnomer, for Manjarabad Is a 
fort not far from Saklashpur founded by Tipu Sultan. Cf. Haya- 
vadana Rao, Mysore Gazetteer, V, p. 1022. The old Kadamba rulers of 
Mils province bad their capital a little westwards at a place now call¬ 
ed Hale-Belur, which still has some remains of the old grandeur- 
Accordingly the family must be styled be Kadambas of Belur. 

* i C., V, Mj, 28. 

1 Cf. ante, pp. 37 et seq. 

‘ f- C., 1, Mo. 56. 

* Cf. ante, p. 38. 
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of the Matsya country, who was suceeded by his son Deva-kanta. 

Now Matsya has been identified with Hangal \ and it is not unrea¬ 
sonable to suppose that Chandravarmma was a Kadamba prince. 

He was probably a son of Krishnavarmma II who after transferring 
his government to Banavasi, appointed Chandravarmma viceroy 
of the Dakshinapatha, of which Triparvata was the capita I. During 
the weak rule of Ajavarinma, this Chandravarmma prubably freed 
himself of the control of the Banavasi ruler, and established heredi¬ 
tary succession at Tripura. That he is mentioned in the Kaveii- 
Mahatmya as the son of the King of Hangal may easily be explain¬ 
ed by the fact that in the course of centuries that followed this event, 
the origin of the Kadambas from Banavasi was lost sight of, on ac¬ 
count of the great political changes that deprived them for some 
time of their principality of Banavasi, and associated their rule 
with that of Hangal. Hence the writer of the work, just referred to, 
connected Chandravarmma with the Kadambas of Hangal. Ihough 
they came to possess that province not before the middle of the 
11th century *. 

The Kadambas of Belur had the usual titles of the Kadambas. 
They were called^nahamaqdalesvaras, the boon-lords of Banavasi- 
pura, and were entitled to the five drums 3 . One of their records 
gives them among other epithets that of ‘lord of Tripura’ \ They 
were worshippers of Siva 3 , unlike the Kadambas of Hangal, whose 
family god was Vishnu 1 '; and their dynastic symbol seems to have 
been the peacock 7 . 

We have said above that Kadambarasa was the first King of 
this line. We have no historical details about the reign of this 
King, except that he ruled about A. D. 1000 3 . 

One of the successors of Kadambarasa, perhaps his immediate 
successor, was Hiti-maharaja. The inscriptions that speak about 
this ruler do not tell us in what year he came to the throne. We 
know however the year of his death from an inscription of A. D. 

1035, which says that “Niti-maharaja,.performed sannyasanam 



1 Rice, E.C., I, p. 2; Mysore Inscriptions, p. XXXVIII. 

* Cf. ante, p. 105. 

» E. C., V, Mj, 18. 

* E C , 1, No. 56. 

s Ibid; E. C., V, Mj,'18. 

* Fleet, Sanscrit and Old Canarese Inscriptions, I. A„ X, p 254. 

At the entrance of the village oi Haie-Belur there is still a peacock 
carved on nboundary stone. * E. C . V, MJ, 28. 
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a^id expired’’Accordingly if we give him a rule of tweniy-five 
years, we arrive at A. D. 1015, which might possibly be the first 
year of his reign. 

It is not possible to gather much historical information from 
the other inscriptions of Niti-maharaja. A record of 1026 says that 
when BIcha-Gauda died, Niti-maharaja granted one patia to be 
enjoyed by the women of the deceased in the Kadamba kingdom*. 
A::other record of 1030 observes that Chatna, the son of Vamasiva- 
deva, was the foundation pillar of the Kadamba kingdom 3 . This 
epithet would suggest that Chama was probably the generalissimo 
of Niti-maliaraja’s forces, or at least one of the high officers of 
his kingdom. 

It would appear from a viragal of 1034 that Niti-maharaja 
. 'a as h that year engaged in a war with his enemies. The hero 
vho died in this fight was one Chikka-Kajayya, who is said to 
have conquered the army on all sides, and perished in the hour 
of victory*. But the record is silent as regards the name of the 
king against whom this hero fought and lost his life. 

Clngi-maharaja or Chaginripala was probably the successor 
" f Niti-maharaja. This we conclude from the Hale-Belur inscription 
of Dayasimha-nripa, the grandson of the former, which is dated 
1095 A.D. 6 . There is another epigraph of the same year belong¬ 
ing to Dudharasa the father of Dayasimha, which records 
Dn-iharasa's death. This leads us to the conviction that Dudha- 
rasa died about A. D. 1095, whereupon in the same year his son 
ascended the throne and made the grant recorded in the Hale- 
Bclur inscription. Having thus determined the date of Dudha- 
rasa’s dca:h, we may next infer from this that he must have ascend¬ 
ed the tiirone probably in A. D. 1070. Chaginripala would then 
have a reign of thirty-five years, from A.D. 1035-1070, which would 
connect him with Niti-mah uraja. No information, however is 
available in the records about this Chaginripala. The inscription 
> f ., p son gives him the name of Hitteyarasa, which was probably 
hi * proper name, and Chagi-maharaja was hi., title. His wife was 
Juujala-devP. It is not possible to determine the relationship 


1 B. C., V, Mi, 55. 
» 'bid., Mj, 45. 

» Ibid., V. Mj, 18. 
* B.C., I, No. 57. 

1 Ibid. 




* Ibid., Mj, 53, 54, 

* Ibid., MJ, 50. 
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j^tween this ruler and NTfi-maharaja at the'present stage of om 
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investigations. 

Dudharasa was accordingly the next King of Belur. Th? inscrip¬ 
tion above referred to, gives him the style of “sriman mahamanda- 
lesvara, chief lord of Tripura, sun to the lotus the Balindra' nb> 
champion of the Four-faced (Brahma), a cage of adamant to refu¬ 
gees, a lion to the elephant his enemies, a Bhlma of the powerful, a 
Rama in war, a pleasure guarden of the Malepas (or hill chiefs), 
praised by the eulogists, plunderer of foreign territory, his father’s 
warrior, his head at the feet of Siva, an ocean of truth, a saw to the 
heart,of his enemies, and a Rakkasa in war with kings”. The record 
of his son calls him a maharaja, which together with the fact that 
no overlord is mentioned in his own inscription, would lead us to 
conclude that he ruled as an independent King. This is c nfinned 
by a record of Ghamunda-raja, the Chalukya Governor of Bancvr.si 
in 1047, in which the latter is called‘a grindstone to Dud ha 
The date of this record certainly does not agree with the chrono¬ 
logy we have adopted for Dudharasa, but it might convey some 
of the efforts made by the Chalukyas in former days to subdue 
this house of the Belur Kadambas. 

The inscriptions also hint at the extent of h : s territories ai.d 
of his wealth. Thus we are told that he was ruling “Samha- 
thanad, Pakuvadi and other places, having fifteen horses, f if * y 
male servants, two hundred and fifty strong man, forty-fiv; -etain- 
eis of good family, and a retinue of many subjects, guards, rela¬ 
tives and landed proprietors" s . 

The names of two of his wives are mentioned in the record: 
one was Chilkala-devi, called in the epigraph his ‘lawful wife’, at 
whose request he built a chatram for the Brahmans and brought 
some uncultivated land under cultivation \ The second was the 
mother of his three sons, Satthiga-nripa, Chagi-maiiaraja, and 
Dayasirhha. She was the daughter of Banki Balarita and Knravatl, 
Cheluveyarasi *. 

On the death of Dudharasa, his youngest son Dayasiriih.t : c ••• 
cended the throne of Belur. It is evident that he acknow¬ 
ledged the suzerainty of the Chalukyas; for the fact that 1. e 
the title of Tribhuvanamalla 4 , which was the iruda of the Chal i- 

* E.C., VH, Sk, 151. 

* Ibid. 

* E.C., I, No. 57, £.C.,1X, Cg, 57. 


* Ibid, 


K.C., V, Mj, lfi 
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kya king Vikramaditya VI, indicates that he was a feudatory 
of the latter. It was customary in those days for the suboidi- 
tuce chiefs to assume the titles of their suzerein, perhaps as a 
mark of service rendered to him, as is evidenced from the appel- 
a: on of the early Hoysala chiefs, who were tiie tributaries of the 
Gangas\ 

The record of 1095 gives him various epithets such as, ‘‘the 
mahamapdajlesvara, chief lord of Banavasi-puia, in slaying his 
enemy Sripala who had an immense army, a fierce and powerful 
archer like Parttha —, a sun to the Kadamba-kula, a bee at the 

lotus feet of the even-eyed god Mahadeva,_a critical examiner of 

poems and dramas, — a four-faced in proficiency in logic, gram¬ 
mar, painting, music, and many of the sixty-four arts’' 1 2 . 

It would appear from one of his titles that he opened hostili¬ 
ties against the Pandyas of the south and succeeded in slaying 
bripala, their King 3 . For this King was apparently no other than 
the Pandya srlpaiiava, whose son Siruvan is said to have been 
trampled to death about this period by Virarajendra-Cho|a 4 . 

There is no further notice of the kings of Belur. Their 
ier. itories were probably absorbed by the ever increasin g kingdom 
of the Hoysajas under Vinayaditya. 


1 Rfce, Mysore and Coorg, p. 98. 

* E. C„ V, Mj, 18. 

3 Ibid. 

* Cf Rice, Mysore and Coorg t p. 91. 
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CHAPTER III 




li’he Kadambas of Bankapur 


,fie Kadambas of Bankapur were also a branch of the Kadam- 
ba Kula. 1 hey bore all the titles that are usually accorded 
to the kings of this family. To cite an instance, one of these 
kings is described as a “mahamanialesvara who possessed the • 
five mahasabdas, lord of Banavasi best of cities, ornament of th, 
lineage of the great monarch Mayuravarman, the Kadamba Emperoi 
which is sprung from the three-eyed (Siva) and Earth, presides 
over eighty-tour cities, is consecrated in eighteen world-renown >1 
horse-sacrifices of Siva and Vishnu, binds its fiery elephants to 
crystal pillars established by its might on the massive summits of 
the royal mountains of Himalaya, apd is charming in its great 
majesty” 1 . They also seem to have had the simha-lamchchana, 
the crest (of) the lion exalted in pride’ 5 , and carried the laakha- 
charemdra-dhvaja, or the banner of Hanumant, the lord of apes 
Finally they were heralded in public by the sounds of the musical 
instrument called the permatti V 

The hereditary titles of these rulers, as may be seen from 
the above passage, are in perfect agreement with those of the 
Kadambas of Hangal, from which we infer that they belong¬ 
ed to the latter family. At the same time a careful study of 
their records reveals that they were not in possession of any here¬ 
ditary territory, but were merely acting as governors of the 
Banavasi and the Hanungal provinces. Thus Harikesari, one of the 
Kings of this dynasty, is spoken of as ruling the Banavasi 1 web. e 
1 housand under Chalukya Qanga Permmanadi-Vikramaditya-deva, 
who was then the viceroy of the Gahgavadi Ninety-six Thousand, 

1 E. /., XIII, p. 172. 

» Ibid, 
s Ibid. 

* Ibid. 




E.’.d the Banavasi Twelve Thousand 1 , and not immediately under 
t!:e Chalukya Emperor; which is a clear indication of the fact that 
he was their governor. 

Tv" representatives of this family are known to us through 
the eplgraphical records of the middle of the 11th century. Satyai- 
.<-ya, who is mentioned in theBankapur inscription of Harikesari 
above referred to, was probably the elder brother of the latter. 
F; i die record besides mentioning the name of Satyasraya, calls 
Ha,,kesaii the lion for his elder brother”*. Satyasraya was 
probably in charge of a province which had Kaijanur for its 
capital 3 . This province very likely included the district of Hangal. 
For the inscription mentions the visit of Ballavarasa to Hangal 
w,,en Kadamba Satyasraya-deva was ruling Kananur*. That he 
'-as also an administrative official of the Chalukyas is evidenced 
i om t le fact that he is said to have been governing the province 
under the same prince Chalukya Gaijga Permmanadi-Vikrama- 
dirya-deva 6 . 

Hai ikesari, as has already been noted, was administering the 
Banavasi twelve Thousand. There are two records of this Ka¬ 
damba governor. One of these, an inscription from Miragal, 
records a grant made by him to the god Kali of that place. It says: 
Having sent a summonerto the Three Hundred mahajanas of the 
A . nmira of NTrili, convened them and laved their’feet, made 
over with pouring of water the house-tax to the Great Tank, and a 
!M r !e i of six-hundred trees and a field of one mattar to the god Ka- 
li”\ The socohd inscription records a donation which he and his 
wife Ladichala-devi made in conjunction with representatives of 
die fiv e maUias of Banka pur and sixteen burgesses of that town, on 
f e petition of the cloth-merchant Ketisefti, to the god KadambeS- 
vai a, the tutelary deity of the Kadamba race. The grant consisted of 
the PaUaviua village < n lafa-vritti tenure together with the remit¬ 
tance of (lie usual taxes 1 . The epigraph further mentions that 
king Satyasraya granted all the taxes under his own control. 






* Ibid., p. 173. 

* E. /., XIII, p. 175. 

* P. C., VII. Sk, 152. 
» Ibid. 

* E. C, VII, Sk, 152. 

* R. /., XVI, p. 68, 

' E. XIII, p. 175. 


It appears from the above records that Satyasraya and 
Harikesari governed the Banavasi and the Hanugal ^provinces 
conjointly. The reason for this conjecture is that Harikesari, who 
is described as the governor of the Banavasi Twelve Thousand in 
his Bankapur record, is reported to have granted in the same 
inscription the village of Pallavura, which formed part of the 
Nidugurjdage Twelve, a kampana of the Panugai Five-hundred 1 2 . 
In the same manner Satyasraya, who according to his own in¬ 
scription, was governing a province which included the Hangai 
Five Hundred, is represented in that inscription as making a 
donation to a temple in the Banavasi Twelve Thousand*. 

There is an epigraph of A.D. 1067 belonging to the Hangai 
Kadamba King Tbyima-deva, where he is accorded among other 
epithets, the title of‘Lion of Hariga’ 3 . This seems to indicate 
the services rendered by him to his kinsman the Kadamba Hariga 
or Harikesari of Bankapura, who was, as we have seen 3 the 
Chalukya governor at this time of the Banavasi 1 welve Thousand. 


1 XIII, p. 175. 

2 E.C., VII, Sk, 152. 

3 E.I. XVI, p. 86. 




CHAPTER IV 


The Kadambas of Uchchangl 


1 il? k ^ ng f °f thls branch were also related to the main line of 
the Kadambas. I heir genealogical connection may be deduced 
.onuhe records of thc_se rulers, which assert that they were born 
" ^ f amily , of Mayuravarmma, the Kadamba Chakri *. They 

IToVz the lords of Banavasi ’ the best of tow,is 

the f ct th lt is evidenttha t this was a mere title. For 

gibie L- m .Hi C U T Under thC Kadambas of Ha "g*> a tan- 
ditai y right ov l .. .i’ 6 ddambas 01 Cchchangi possessed no here- 

S mba S f? vmce - Theyhad the lion crest of the 

a™ 35 ” “ nd carried the monkey flag. 

dynact'y^o.vn'irM,fi? 6 Hl ? King of this branch of th e Kadamba 
^ d an,,ra buT M ?p ; p N °f °J Ws records that he was a 
rulers, is of opinion th-^h° has edlted the inscriptions of these 
His records do not f, ? probably belonged to this family 3 , 
conseq .ently it is not n' S -uf W any historical information and 
<'a^;:z:r iwe,0toine his place in the Ka- 
987‘and 1032‘ 8y fl nH g r‘ Ven dateS corre sponding with A.D 

'’at-yoMi Chaluk^ 0 ' *i he reC -° fds implies tl,at he was 3 feu- 
There is ^ K)r 'g Jagadekamalla (Taila II)*. 

f 1049 WhlCh gives the ” ame 

is found in the hartaa w le Kadaniba famiI y- This inscription 

II... migbt .^IXTS'k , 0l| “, a " ,e Be " ary Dis '" c >. > 

« suggest that he belonged to the family of Uchchangl 

* fbiJ; Mk.°1; nct!!'c Mysore Inscri P iions > p- 53- 

* B. C., XI, Introd., p. 5 

* Ibid., Mk, 40,4'- 

‘ Ibid., Mk, 26 . 

* Ibid., Dg, 32, 

’ «6 of 1914. 
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In 1110 we come across another Kadamba King of this place 
named Baficharasa-deva, who is mentioned with ail the Kadamba 
titles. The inscription begins: “Be it well. When, entitled to the 
five big drums, the maha-mandalesvara, boon lord of Bai avasi- 
pura... .(performer of) eighteen horse-sacrifices, worshipper of the 
holy feet of the god Lunkesvara,—with these and all other titles, 
the maha-mandalesvara, holding Mahesvaia supreme, Bancharasa- 
deva,—in the 20th year of Tribhuvanamalla Pennadi-Raya-DEva’s 
reign, the year Vikrama, etc., at the time of the eclipse of the sun. 
being in the fort of Lunke, ruling the kingdom in peace and 
wisdom” 1 . 

It may be inferred from the above extract that the Kadambas 
of Uchchangi were worshippers of £iva, like those of Goa and of 
Belur. The record also avers that they were at this time feuda¬ 
tories uf the Chalukya King Tribhuvanamalla-Permadi, /. e. 
Vikramaditya VI. It is obvious that their capital was the city of 
Lanlce near Mojakalmuru, what is now known as the Chitaldroog 
District, in the Mysore State. 

After Baficharasa there is a blank of 35 years in the history of 
the Kadambas of Uchchangi from 1110 to 1145. The family 
evidently fell on evil days with the conquest and annexation of their 
kingdom by the Pandyas. This happened probably in the reign of 
Tribhuvanamalla Parjdya of Uchchangi 5 , who lived at about the 
same period. This King claims to have brought the whole earth 
encompassed by the four oceans into subjection to King Vikrama 3 . 
Moreover we know that the great feudatory families in those days 
recognizing only a dubious and at times disputed suzerainty, often 
tried to subjugate the neighbouring rulers to themselves. It is 
therefore possible that before he started on his compaigns in 
the service of King Vikramaditya, Tribhuvanamalla Pandva seized 
Uchchangi and annexed it to his dominions. But the Paridya power 
was also shaken when the Hoysajas under Vishnuvardha’na gathered 
strength and invaded their territories 4 . Consequently the Ka< iani- 
has, who after their defeat by the Pandyas, would have at least 
figured as the dependents of the latter, completely lost their in¬ 
fluence with the decline of the Pandya power. 


* E. C., XI, Mk, 41. 

8 Rice, Mysoi e and Caorg , p. 150. 

* Ibid. 

4 E.C.,V\, Cm, 99. The Pandyas were defeated by the Hoysalar in the 
battle of Dumme. 
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On the death of Vishnuvardhana however the Pandyas seem to 
have reconquered their dominions *. It is possible that with the re¬ 
surgence of these rulers, the Kadambas of Uchchangi, who by this 
time must have also recovered their power, came to be recognised 
their feudatories. Thus we have the Kadamba chief Ketarasa, who is 
described in an inscription of 1171 as a dweller at the lotus feet of 
Vijaya Paijdya Deva, who, as it appears from the same inscription, 
had practically become independent of the Chalukyas. 

About Ketarasa the inscription records as follows: — “May it 
be well. Ketarasa entitled to the five great drums, maha-manda- 
lesvara, lord of the city of Banavasi, having a monkey flag and a 

lion cignet, lover of the sound of Permadi’s drums.born in 

the hi e of Mayura Varmma, the Kadamba chakri, lord of Uch- 
c. angi, and obtainer of a boon from Sankara Nayana"*. 

We have no more information regarding this King except 
that he married Kanakabbe-arasi, who bore him his son Nagati- 
nripala. We are not made aware whether Hari-arasa, who is said 
to be the brother of the latter, was the son of the same lady. Neither 
is it possible to determine the exact year of his accession to 
the hrone. Anyhow if we assume that 1171 was the first regnal 
year of Nagati-nripala, and give a reign of 25 years to Ketarasa, we 
may say that the latter ascended the throne in A. D. 1146. 
This would mean that Ketarasa was appointed mahamandalesvara 
under , Pandyas, as soon as they established their power, after 
the defeat and death of the Hoysaja Vishnuvardhana. 

KCtarasa was succeeded by his son Nagati-nripala. Two 
inscriptions of this ruler have come down to us, which assert that 
his younger brother, Hari-arasa was “a dazzling light to the 
swarms of grasshoppers the hostile kings” 3 . 

We have no more information about this family. It is not 
improbable that the dynasty completely disappeared when the 
band y as were again overthrown by the Hoysajas under their 
valiant King VTra-Ballaja II 4 . The inscriptions of Nagati-nripala 
mentioned above, record the name of two of his sons, Ketarasa 
and Macharasa', but there is no indication in the records of their 
having assumed the reins of overnment at anytime. 

1 Rice, Mysore and Coorg, p. 102. An car y conquest of Ballala Ill, the 
erandsnn of Vishnuvardhana, was that of Uchchangi. 

- Ri Mysore Inscriptions, p. 53. s Ibid. 

* Rice, Mysore and Coorg, p. 102. 

‘ Ibid.; K.C., XI, Dg, 32. 
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CHAPTER V 




The Kadambas of Nagarkhanda 


T he Kadambas of Nlgarkhapda were another scion of the 1 Ka- 
damba dynasty. They claimed to be the descendents of Mayu- 
ravarmma, the progenitor of the Kadamba family 1 ; and in order 
to show their genealogical connection with the early Kadambas 
they styled themselves ‘the boon lords of Banavasi-pura’ * *. This 
was obviously a mere title, as they were never in continual pos¬ 
session of this city. Their capital was perhaps the city of Bandiia- 
vapura, since they claimed to be its boon lords 3 . Their personal 
title seems to be that of mahamandale^vara, and their family god 
was Siva 1 . 

Bammarasa was the first King of this branch. That he was 
related to the main line of the Kadambas is indicated by a lithic 
record of his grandson Soyi-deva, which asserts that he was born 
“in that fortunate race of Mayuravarmma” \ It appears from ihc 
same record that he was enjoying independent sovereignty; for he 
is described in the record as “the sole ruler of the world” 8 . His 
principality, we are informed, was the country round Bandanike 7 , 
v/hich was probably the Nagarkhanda Seventy 8 . This district is 
to the north-east of the Banavasi Twelve Thousand. One of the 
inscriptions speaks of it as a country surrounded with leafy 
woods like the ring round the eyes of a girl °. In another record it 
is said to be “noted for its betel vines, and the fruit r-f its areca 
palms and orange trees” 10 . 


* Rice, Mysore Inscriptions, p. 59; E.C., VIII, Sb. 345. 

* E C., VII, Sk, 197. 

» Ibid.. Sk, 277; E. /., V, p. 236. 

* E.C., VIII, Sb, 346. 

' Rice, Mysore Inscriptions, p. 59. 

’ E.C., VIII, Sb, 3-16. 

! Ibid., Sb, 286. 


« Ibid. 

* E.C.. VII, Sk, 197. 
Ibid., Sb, 380. 
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.^-^Bair.marasa's wife was Kalala-devi whom the inscriptions 
describe as “an abode of learning” and “to her dependents a cow 
jf plenty”*. The information that he was so possessed of the 
Kshatriya qualities, that he overcame all the Kshatriyas, is evident¬ 
ly of no historical value*. 

Boppa-deva was the son and successor of Bammarasa 3 . He 
was: famed, says one of the above-mentioned inscriptions, “as in 
gieat bravery like Arjuna, in liberality like Kama, in purity like 
Bhisma” 4 . It was evidently in the reign of this King that the 
Nagarkhanda Kadambas lost their independence. A record of 
Bopparasa refers to Tailapa II of the Hangal Kadamba family as 
his overlord'. 

As regards the chronology of this King, it is evident from the 
inscription that he was at least partly a contemporary of Tailapa, 
and the tact that the first mention of Bopparasa’s son is in A. D. 
1139° would show that Bopparasa survived his overlord. Accor¬ 
dingly, if we give him a reign of twenty-five years, he would 
have ruled from A. D. 1112 down to 1138. 

Soma-deva or Soyi-deva was the son of Boppa-deva by his 
vile Sri-devi. In 1139 he was the officer in charge of the Nagar- 
khanda Seventy under Madhukarasa of the Hangal Kadambas 7 . 
B.ii he seems to have soon freed himself of the control of his liege 
lords. This probably happened in the beginning of the reign of 
Kirtti-deva, r all th records that imply his independence are 
d-ited later than 1159. This was the period when the power of the 
Hangal Kadambas had been considerably enfeebled by their wars 
first witli the Hoysajas and later on with the Kajachuryas. This 
is clearly evidenced by an inscription of Soyi-deva which reads: 
“Since th: Kadamba Taila, there has been no one worthy to pro¬ 
tect the whole world; thus thinking, and distressed on this ac- 
ctxi at. ti e husband of Sri-devi, Bopparasa, with great devotion, 
worshipped the lotus feet of Sbmanatha to obtain the joy of a 


' Rice, 1. c. She is also known asChattala-devi. E.C., VII, Sk, 197. 


* laid. 

• Ibid. 
4 Ibid. 
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Moreover, as has already been noted, during the first few 
years the Kadambas of Hangal did not acknowledge the suze- 
rainty of the Kalachuryas, which consequently led them into a war 
with the Kadambas 1 . It is not unlikely that the Kalachuryas 
coaxed Soma-deva and possibly helped him in declaring himself 
independent of his overlord. Accordingly vve find Soma-deva in an 
inscription of 1159 as the immediate subordinate of the Kalachur¬ 
yas. The inscription records: 44 .. .In his time was the king Bijjala. 
A dweller at his lotus feet, Kasapayya Nayaka, gained renown. 
When he was ruling the Banavase Twelve Thousand, in that 
country...was the Nagarkhanda kampana. The master of the 
manneya of the beautiful Nagarkhanda Seventy, a moon to the 
waterlily the Kadamba-kula... was Soyi (or Soma) Deva, whose 
father was the king Boppa-Deva, and Siriya-devi his mother” 2 . 

It also appears that in the course of the war between the 
Kadambas and the Kalachuryas the latter conquered the Ban rvasi 
province and probably handed it over to Soyi-deva. An 
inscription of 1160 tells us that Soyi-deva was ruling the Bana 
vasi Twelve Thousand 3 . This record also mentions the name 
of Kasapayya, the local governor of the Kajachuryas. 

In 1163 however, peace was concluded between the Kala- 
chuiyas and the Hangal Kadambas, and the Banavasi Twelve 
l housand was probably restored to the former. This we infer 
from an inscription of 1165 which associates Soyi-deva with the 
government only of the Nagarkhanda Seventy 4 . 

Soyi-deva ever remained intimate with his overlords he 
Kalachuryas. An inscription of this period connects him with 
the Kajachurya family by telling us that the whole Kad&mha 
family sprang from a Kajachurya King named Soma 1 ’. He was at 


1 Cf. ante, p. 138. 

* E.C., VIII, Sb, 328. 

3 Ibid., Sb, 346. 

4 B.C., VII, Sk, 277. 

* Ibid., Sk, 236. This inscription would therefore have us belfevc that 

Soma-deva was born after the death of Taila. But we are more 
inclined to trust the authority of Sb, 325, which refers to the birth of 
Soma in the lifetime of Taila. The former inscription, as will ! • seei* 
below, contains many falsehoods and was evidently intended to flitter 
these chiefs who had suddenly risen to power. However we quite 
agree that the authority of the Kadambas of,Hangal hart been 
much damaged at this time for the reason given above. 
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times deputed by them for subduing the neighbouring kings, 
it was probably for this reason that he styled himself‘the subduer 
of hostile kings, in an inscription of 1168*. As may be seen^rom a 
Kajachurya epigraph of 1166 he proceeded against the Santara 
chief Jaga-diva under the orders of his over-lord Bijjala*. Again we 
fearn from a record of 1171 that he challenged the Changalva King 
and ptd him into chains. This brave achievement acquired for him 
•the titles of Kadamba Rudra, Gandaradavani, mandajika Bhairava, 
Nigajanka-malla, and Satya-pataka 3 . Who this Changalva King, 
defeated by Soyi-deva was, we are not in a position to say. 

The record of 1177 informs us that Malla-deva’s Queen 
Padumala devi having become hostile to Soyi-deva, plundered 
Kuppatl.tr and raiding the folds carried away the cows 1 . This 
Malla-rieva was the Gutta king called Malla or Malla-deva, 
who appears to have died in 1 1 76 5 . His Queen was very likely 
acting as regent to his son (?) Sampakarasa, whose record dated 
in r l79 say ; that this was the third year of his rule*. 

The inscriptions give us the name of two of his wives: one 
was Lichchala-devi, who bore him a son named Boppa ’. The 
oiher wife was Malala-devi, by whom he had a daughter called 
l.ichchala-devi*. 

Soyi-deva was succeeded by his son Boppa. It is dear from 
the latter’s record of about 1182 that during his reign the Kadam- 
das of Nagarkhanda transferred their allegiance to the Hoysajas 0 . 
The reason was that the latter had by this time completely over¬ 
thrown t ie Kajachurya supremacy. For soon after the truce 
signed at Belaigami between the Kajachuryas and the Hoysajas, 
reference to which has been made elsewhere,"the latter under 
their King VTra Bailaja 11 resumed hostilities and completely shat¬ 
tered the Kajachurya power. The above mentioned inscription 
of Boppa refers to Bailaja as the overlord of the former, when it 


* B. C., VIII, Sa, 114. 

« lc ! d.. Sb, 29G. 

• Ibid., Sb, 345. 

♦ ibid, Sb, 412, 

* Fleet. Konarese Dynasties, p. 531, 


1 E.C., VII, Sk, 107, 2.%. 

* Fire, Mysore Inscilnlions. p. 5U. 

• E.C . VI', Sk, 137 
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says that Sankama-deva, the general of Boppa’s forces, “marched 
away and joined.the King Ballala,.and by service at his lotus feet 
was causing the ocean of his valour.to roar aloud”. 

Brahma-bhupala was the son and successor of Boppa-deva. 
He is mentioned as the feudatory of the Hoysaja King Vlra-Ballala 
11 in an inscription of 1204. The record, after giving a brief history 
of the various dynasties that held sway over the Kuntala country, 
concludes: “After that, subduing the powerful, a hero with the 
sword in his own hand, the king Ballala ruled the earth with grace, 
while all lands applauded” *. 

We have no more inscriptions of these rulers, til! we come to 
A. D. 1235. It would appear from an inscription of 1207 that 
they were deprived of their territories at about this period 
The 'Hoysajas 'appointed a certain Malli-deva of the Ka^yapa 
gotra as the governor of Nagarkhaijda Seventy, and he made the 
city of Bandhavapura his capital (rajadhani) *. The way in 
which the royal line of Nagarkhanda is referred to would indicate 
that the family had long ceased to possess this province. 

A grant of about 1235 mentions a King named Kadambaraya s . 
He probably belonged to this dynasty, but this cannot be sa d 
with certainty. 

In 1442 we are apprised of one Madhukanrja-Nayaka, in the 
reign af Rajadhiraja raja-parame^vara Virapratapa Immadi-deva- 
raya-Maharaja, the Vijayanagara Emperor. Madhukanna is saidlo 
be the son of the Kadainba Soyi-devarasa of Banda)ike. The ins¬ 
cription records: “When Madhukanna-Nayaka, son of the Kadam- 
ba Soyi-Devarasa of Bandajike, the famous royal city of the Na- 
garkhaiide Seventy, his son Baicharasa and his son-in-law Sura 
ppa-Nayaka had blocked up Kappegt re, a hamlet of Banavase,— 
and the people of the tirilia coming laid seige to it, — like brave 
men, killing many, and being cut to pieces, gained the world 
of gods” *. This'Madhukanna seems to be the last representative 
of the ancient Kadambas of Nagarhhanda. 


‘ Ibid., Sk, 225. 

* Ibid., Sk, 235. 

* Ibid., Sh, 80. 

* Ibid., Sk, 240. 




CHAPTER VI 




The Kadambas of Kalinga 

■ 


In the time of the Ganga Kings of Kalinga, there was in this pro. 

vince a line of feudatory chiefs belonging to the Kadamba family 
that ruled a small territory under them. This territory was known 
as Pane a-vishaya or Pafichapatra-vishaya. These chiefs bore 
the cognomen Khedi, as is clear from the fact that all the repre- 
oentatives.of this dynasty are given this appellation in the inscrip- 
iions. They carried the matsya lanchchana or the fish signet, 
' their official designations were Ranaka, Maijdale^vara and 
Atuhainandale^vara. 

*he information yielded by the inscriptions so far discovered, 
is not sufficient to work out a complete genealogical list of these 
sovereigns. The earliest of these inscriptions, which has been 
a?s : gned on palae’graphical grounds to the 11th century, men- 
uons the name of Ugrakhediraja who is said to be “the ornament 
of the spotless family of fhe Kadambas” and born in the clan of 
Nidusar ti *. His overlord on the Kalinga throne was King Vajra- 
iiosl?. ar if the latter was the third king of that name, we may 
say rough!) ti at Ugrakhedi ruled somewhere in the first half of 
tiv. eleventh century. This inscription records the grant of a 
- ilage to Rdjaputra Sri Kamadi of the Naggari-Saluki family on 
the occasion of his marriage to the daughter of Daraparaja, who 
va e regent of five districts (Paficha-vishaya.) After specifying 
the boundaries the Inscription proceeds to state that the above- 
mentioned Ugrakhedi was the official in charge of this village*, 
which may lead us *o conclude that the Kadambas of Kalinga 
were in die beginning small village officials, and their faithful 
services commended them to be appodited later on as Paftcha- 
/ >s * • ay ad hipatis or rulers of Paftchavisliayas. 

1 /’• 1(1, p. 222. 

» IWd., pp. 221-222. 
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The first Kadamba ruler, described as Pafichavishayadhipati, 
that has come to our knowledge, is the mahamandale^vara Rai?aka 
Mi Bhama Khedi. He is mentioned in the Mandasa plates of his 
son Dharma Khedi, which are dated in S. S. 976 or A. D. 1054 1 . 
The proximity of the dates may show that Bhama Khedi was 
an immediate successor of Ugrakhedi, if not a son of his. 

Bhama Khedi was succeeded by his son Dharma Khedi. 
We have two records that speak of this ruler. One is the above- 
mentioned Mandasa inscription which registers the gift of 
Madhipattharakhanda village in the Mahendra-Bhoga to a certain 
Ujnaka 2 . The others are the Vizagapatam plates of Devendra- 
varmma 3 . The King is said to have made the grant at the instance 
of Dharma Khedi, his maternal uncle. This document is dated 
in the 254th year of the Qanga era. It must however be noted 
that though Dharma Khedi is not mentioned as belonging to the 
Kadamba family in this inscription, the appellation Khedi is a 
sufficient indication of his Kadamba descent. 

Udayaditya-deva was the son and successor of Dharma Khedi. 
He is referred to in the Kambakaya grant of Devendravarmma of 
S. 1103 or A.D. 1181 4 . 

The last Kadamba ruler of Kajinga to whom the records 
allude is Mahasamanta Nagakhedi. He is described as a feuda¬ 
tory of Maharaja Sri Inclravarmma-deva, the lord of Kajinga \ 
However the inscription being undated, and as we do not know, 
when exactly Indravarmma-deva ruled, it is not possible to fix 
the place of Nagakhedi in the Pastern Kadamba genealogy. 

It will be seen from the above account that the Kadambas 
of Kajinga were an influential line of subordinate chiefs that gra¬ 
dually rose to prominence in the service of the Ganga kings. 
As has already been noted, they began as small revenue officers of 
the Gangas and by gradual promotion in their service, succeeded as 
officers of larger administrative divisions. The powerful influence 
they wielded at the Ganga court is evidenced from the fact that they 
were related to the ruling family by marriage. The later inscrip¬ 
tions describe them as the lords of Pafichavishaya, an adminis- 


* A.R.S.I.E., 1918, C.P. No. 12 of 1917-18. 

2 Ibid. 

* Fleet, Sanscrit and Old Kanarese Inscriptions, I. A„ XVIll, p. 146. 

4 Madras Government Muslim Report, 1929, p. Appendix, II, No. i; 
Bharati, IV, p. II. 

* A.R.S.I.E., 1918, C. P. No. 9 of 1917-18. 
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it which is completely lost sight of at the present day. 
Even so, as the names of the illages mentioned in their records, 
such as Madhipattharakhanda in Mahendrabhoga, may now be 
identified with villages of similar names in the Mandasa Zamin- 
dari, it will not be unreasonable to suppose that Panchavishaya 
or Paflchapatravishaya, as it is also called, corresponded with 
a pait of the present Mandasa Zamindari in the Ganjam District 4 * 




1 Ramdas, Histoi ical Geography of the Kalinga under the Eastern Gangas , 
Q.y. Af. 5., XIV, p. 269. A Telugu MS. in the Oriental Library, 
Madras, gives the genealogy of Jaga-deva, the Zamfndar of Tikkali, 
who is said to belong to the Kadatnba family. According to this MS. 
two princes Vira Bhadra and Chandra Sekara belonging to Simhala 
of the Northern region, having quarrelled with their elder brother 
came to Qajapati Sivalinga Narayana-deva, the reigning King, and 
were given a warm reception by him. They were directed to proceed 
against two of the neighbouring rulers on hostile terms with Nara- 
yana-deva, and in the event of their returning successful, they were 
ptomised to be installed as rulers of the respective territories con¬ 
quered by them. Accordingly Vira Bhadra conquered Bommali from 
Genathi, and became its ruler. His successors held tills territory for 
some time,, when the family became extinct. Chandra Sekara on the 
other hand, defeated and dispossessed Gerrabozalu and made him- 
sjlf the undisputed master of Tikkali. Soon after he also brought 
Bcrugaon under his sway. There were in all ten rulers in this line, 
all of whom distinguished themselves by many works of public 
utility, such a> building of temples and shrines, of towns and villages, 
cleaving and afforestation of land and constructing tanks. They were 
very soon recognised as one of the most influential ruling families in 
the country, and the neighbouring kings sought relalfonsh'p with 
them by marriage. In the reign of Raghunatha Jaga-deva, the last in 
the list, the kingdom was invaded by Sri Gajapati Jagannatha Nnra 
yana-deva of Parlakimecii, who took possession of the kingdom and 
made the former prisoner. But Balarama-deva, a relative of Raghu- 
natha with the help of Pusapathi Vizayaramaraju of Vijayanagaram, 
v. y soon recovered the kingdom; whereupon Jagannatha Narayana- 
eva seeing that the Imprisonment of Raghunatha was to no purpose, 
released him, and on the latter taking the oath of fealty, gave him 
his daughter in marriage. On reaching the capital, he took over 
charge of Tikkali from Balarama. Some years later when Colonel 
Metclur proceeded aga nst Jagannatha Narayana-deva of Parlaki- 
mcdl, under instructions of the Last India Company, Raghunatha 
who was fighting under the banneret his overlord, realizing the 
drength o'* th v Comi m y's forces and that It was ueeless to resist, 
aeccd'* , l to the side 1 the enemy. Colonel Fletcher confirmed him 
in the possession of h s hereditary dominions, on condition that 
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he would pay a yearly tribute of Rs. 3000 to the Company. The fol¬ 
lowing Js the list of chiefs that oelonged to this dynasty:— 

Bommali Tlkkali 

Bhadra Chandra Sekara 

I 

Lakshmlnarayana 

| _ by his elder wife | | by his young er wife 

Gopin'atha Vlsvambharu Padmana- Madhusudha- Meenaketu 

bha na I 

i- 1 

Naravana Mangaraju 

I 

Ananga Mangaraju 

I 

Devaraju Manguraju 

I 

Chandrasekhara Mangaraju ' 

I 

Raghunatha Jaga-deva 1 


Raraakrishna Rajagopala-deva 


Raghunatha Jaga-deva II. 

This MS. is referred to by Wilson, The Mackenzie Collection, p. 33f, No. 
Vi. For the History of this dynasty of Eastern Kadambas cf. Soma- 
sekhara Sarnia, Kadambas of Kalinga.J. A. H. R.S ., IV, pp. 113-118. 
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Religion 


r phe earliest religious worship in Karnataka rose from the feel- 
* ingot fear that actuated the ancients. Thus it was that ' iie 
cult of fear found its expression in the worship of spirits and 
goblins, that has survived in the villages up to this day. Another 
worship of a similar nature that became equally wide-spread in 
Karnataka was that of the naga or the serpent. Even at present 
it forms a part of popular religion among the Hindus, and there is 
scarcely a village in the Kanarese country which has not the effi¬ 
gies of the hooded cobra sculptured on a stone, and placed un¬ 
der a pipal tree or near a temple for public veneration. 

It apears from the frequent mention of the Nagas in ancient 
Hindu history that they were a race of serpent worshippers, who 
inhabited many parts of India *. It is certain that they a so occu¬ 
pied the Kanarese country, as many of the royal families that rul¬ 
ed over Karnataka claimed descent from them. Thus it is to be in¬ 
ferred from the Devagiri plates of Krishnavarmma I, that the Ka~ 
dambas were descended from this ancient and wide-spread peo¬ 
ple *. The Sendrakas also claimed to be of the Bhujagendra-an- 
vaya or of the leneage of the snake king. J The Sindas, we are 
told, were of the Phanirajavamsa 4 , which has the same connota¬ 
tion, while the Senavaras carried the phani-dhvaje or erpen* dag". 
The Alupas too seem to have belonged to the same Naga stock, !>>r 
as aiuka is an epithet of Sesha, the chief of the serpent race, there 
is reason to suppose that they were connected with the Nagas 6 . 


4 Rice, Mysore , 1, pp« 363-365. 

* Fleet, Sanscrit and Old Canau se Inscriptions , I. A., VI?, p. 34. 

* Ibid., p. 110. 

« B, C. t VII, HI, 20, 53; IX, p. 15. 

* B C., VI, Cm, 95 

* Ci. Meet, kananse Dynasties, p. 300. 


It ie not known when exactly the Naga worship was supersed- 
rc’ by Saivism. The latter soon became identified with the pha¬ 
llus worship. This cult had begun in the neolithic times, as is 
obvious from the neolithic remains in the Dekkan that have been 
brought to light by Bruce Foote, which include some phalli*. In 
course of time it came to be influenced by the animistic and Naga 
< ulis. This is evidenced by the form the phallus took in later 
times. Ii was erected on the Sakti which formed the pedestal, 
while the snake protected and ornamented the linga (phallus) 
round which it formed a coil. 

It was a great step from the cult of the phallus to that of Ru¬ 
bra £iva. It has been suggested that Siva was a trans-Himalayan 
god and the Yakshas had much to do with his origin. They were a 
Himalayan race “who in remote antiquity spread as far as Ceylon 
and by sheer might imposed themselves on sub-Himalayan people 
as gods’’ 2 . The relation of the former with £iva is seen from the 
fact that two Yakshas with clubs are represented as guarding 
every Siva sanctum to-day The trans-Himalayan influence on 
sub-Himalayan religion also becomes apparent when we see that 
uu ny of the foreigners who came to India from that region were 
woi shippers of Siva. The Kushan coins, for instance, contain 
Siva and he Nand', but not the phallus *. Similarly, the HQnas, the 
Sakas and the Pallavas were worshippers of Siva. The conclusion 
to be derived from all this is that “in the evolution of the phallus 
it to Rudra-Siva with ce tain attribute?, the yaksha, or trans-Hima¬ 
layan influence is traceable” s . 

The un-Aryan and un-Vedic origin of Siva is also apparent 
from the leg nd of the destruction of Daksha’s sacrifice. The 
probab'e explanation of this story is that i-iiva was the deity of 
the trans-Himalayan tribes, which preceded the Aryan races on 
the Ir dim soil. As Mr. Rice has observed he “wished to have a 
part in the worship of the conquerors and in their sacrifices, from 
which lie was excluded; and by disturbing their rites and by a dis- 


1 F oote, Indian Prehistoric and Proiohistoric Antiquities, p. 22. 

• Subranianlan, The Origin of Saivism, p. 26. > Ibid. 

• ’n rlic Museum <■! the : ndian Historical Research Institute, St. Xavier’* 

college, Bombay there is a coin of Kadphises 11 showing Siva and 
B.c Nandi ? the reverse. Cl. also ftapson, Indian Coins, pi II, 
No. 13. 

• Subramantan, o. c , p. 27. 
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of violence, he succeeded in being admitted to participate 
in them” The first stage of the introduction of Siva into Hin¬ 
duism was his identification with Rndra of the Vedas. Subs¬ 
equently he was associated witli the phallic worship, which 
the Aryans borrowed from the barbarian tribes with whom they 
came in contactWe have said above that the phallic worship 
was ■ essentially a non-Aryan cult. This is confirmed by the 
prayer to Indra in the Rig-Veda not to allow those whose god is 
Sisna (the phallus) to disturb the rite of the singers 3 . Lastly he 
was raised to the supreme position of one of the persons of the 
Trimurti. 

It is obvious from the Talagunda inscription that this reli¬ 
gion had been preached in Southern India long before the founda¬ 
tion ol the Kadamba family. For the inscription avers that at the 
Siva temple at Sthanakundur (Talagunda),, which was rebuilt 
by Kakustiiavarmma of the Kadamba family, Satakarrmi and other 
kings had formerly worshipped 4 . 

This was the position Saivism had acquired when Mayura- 
varinma founded the Kadamba dynasty. The same record tells 
us that Mayuravarnima came of a Brahman family. Now the fact 
that he repaired to Kanchipuram, the Pallava capital, desirous of 
studying the Vedas and the whole of the sacred lore suggests that 
he was a Saiva Brahman. For it is well known that the Palla- 
vas were staunch Saivites and consequently their capital was a 
stronghold of Saivism. This form of worship seems to have 
been the religion of the Kadamba kings of the first dynasty. 

These kings nevertheless were of a very tolerant disposition, 
and allowed other religions to flourish in their kingdom side by 
side with Saivism. This toleration is evidenced by the numer¬ 
ous grants they made to the Jainas J , which led Dr. J. F. Fleet, Mr. 
K. B. Pathak and others to suppose that the Kadambas were of 
the Jaina persuasion \ The error was however corrected by Dr. 
Fleet in the second edition of his Dynasties oj the A 'anaresi Dis¬ 
tricts' 1 , which he published after the discovery of the inscription 


} Cf. Rice, Mysore Gazeteer, I, pp. 375 376. 

* Bhandarkar, Vaisnavism, Saivism, p. 115. 

3 Ibid. 

« E.C., Vll, Sk, 176. 

• Fleet, Sanscrit and Old Canarese inscriptions , /. A., VI, pp 25 27 29 

30,31,32. 

« Ibid., VII, pp. 35, 36, 38. 

7 Fleet, Kanarc.se Dynasties , p. 2i36. 



fSmtivarmma at Talagunda. That the religion of the Kadam- 
bas was Brahmanism did not Jainism is also established beyond 
doubt by another inscription of the same dynasty found in the 
Kadui Taluqua. Here Vishnuvarmma, the donor of the grant, is 
described as the ‘‘protector of the excellent Brahman faith” 1 . 
Furthermore we know from the epigraphical records that some of 
the kings performed the akvdmedha sacrifice 2 . The later inscrip- 
tions say that the kings of this dynasty celebrated in all eighteen 
horse sacrifices 3 . As this is a purely Brahman rite, it affords 
further proof that these kings were not Jainas. 

Saivism flourished in the Kadamba dominions for a long time 0 
But it did not have an undisputed sway over the people, for it 
had to contend with other religious rivals, such r as Buddhism and 
Jainism. Nevertheless the wide propagation of Saivism is evident 
from the various mathas , the temples and the flourishing commu- 
nities of Saiva ascetics that existed all over the country in the 
Kadamba period. We shall speak later about the mathas ir 
connection with their educational activities. These mathas were 
mostly the establishments of the Saiva ascetics called the Kajamu- 
khas 4 . The Goravas were another sect of Saiva ascetics so were 
the Kapalikas, who were distinguished by their wearing human 
skulls round their necks and eating and drinking from them 6 . 

The temples were important as centres of religious worship. It 
was at the temples that the people listened to the reading of the 
Puraijas and the Dharmasastras, and made their votive offerings to 
the deity v They were also important as educational agencies. For 
in them arrangements were made to impart education to the young 8 . 
Sometimes advanced education also found place within their pre- 
ci ids. For instance, in the Praname^vara temple at Talagunda, 
there were taught the Rig-vedn, Yujur-veda , Pada-khandika, Santa - 
veda, Kalpa , Sabdasdstrci , including Rupavatara and Nyaya and 
Pravara and Vedanta*. Finally the temples sheltered many 
ascetics who were given food and raiment free of charge 10 . 

• E. C., VI, Kd, 162. 

r /: C\, Sk, 178; Fleet, Sanskrit and Old Canarese Inscripfions t /. A., VII, 
p, 35. 

* B, C , XI, Mk, 41; Dg, 32. « E l ., XU, p. 237. 

XII, p. 290. * £./., XVII, p. 15. Ill, p.201. 

Inscriptions Relating fo the Kadamba Kings of Gca,J.B.B.R-A.S. t 
IX ,p. 74, etc. 

' E. C., XI, Dg, 33. 

'' /?. C., VIII, bib, 345 


VII, Sk, 185. 
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The temple staff generally consisted of the acharya , (priest), 
the raiiisiga , (the flute player), the ravalavala , (goldsmith) the 
pergade (manager), the courtesans, the drummer and the stone 
mason 1 . 

The temples were supported by the endowments of kings 
and nobles *. Similarly the rich and benevolent citizens purchased 
lands and gave them to the god to provide for the ordinary 
expenses 2 . The temples were also maintained by charging the 
worshipers with visiting fees 4 , and from the toll levied on 
merchants 5 and farmers 6 . In some temples the various expenses 
were met by the different castes. Thus the washermen and the 
kottalis of the village of Gama in the Shikarpur Taluqua agreed 
among themselves that they should contribute one pana per 
family to provide lamp oil and sandal for the god Vinayaka 7 . In 
other villages it was the-oilman who had to tend to the perpetual 
iamp of the temple. For this purpose oil-mills were made r »ver 
to the temple authorities \ 

From a social point of view the temples served a very useful 
purpose. As Prof. Venkatesvara observes, they were seats of festive 
gatherings and rejoicings, which, while they were admittedly of a 
religious character, did much in relieving the dull monotony of 
existence 9 . Some of the festivals mentioned in the inscriptions ate 
the Chaitra or the festival of Spring 10 , and the Dipavali whose cele¬ 
bration extended from Asvina (krishna) 14 to Karttika (sukla) 1 . 

The temples, though they were of great use to the people, 
being the religious and educational centres in the country, see n 
to have possessed one great defect in their organisation. This 
was that immoral women were not only permitted to take part 
in the service, but formed an essential part of the ritual 
However the early inscriptions do not speak of the harlots being 
admitted to minister to the wants of the god. This seems to be 


i IV, p. 355; XV, pp. 83, 334; XVII, pp. 10, 123. 

* E.C., VIII, Sb, 377; Fleet, o. c., pp. 277, 275, 286. 

» Ibid., p. 309. 

* E.I., XU, p. 15. * H.C., V, Mj, 18. 

c Fleet, o. c., p. 309; XIII, p. 15. 

7 E.C. } Vli, Sk, 51. 

« Fleet, o. c„ p. 302. 

* Vekantesvara, Indian Culture through the Ages , 1, p. 275. 

« /-.A, V, p.259. 

“ E.r.Xli. P.338. 

** E. C., XV. pp. 82-83; XVli, p. 10 and other«. 
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degeneration of the praiseworthy custom of virgins devot¬ 
ing themselves to the service of the god. The existence of such 
vestal virgins is obvious from an inscription at Bejagami of A.D. 
1047, which mentions a grant by Kunda-Raja to his younger 
sister Bichabarasi, who was attached to the temple of Jagadeka- 
mallesvara in that city 1 . 

Jainism had always been a stumbling-block in the path of 
progress of the Saiva religion. The policy of toleration adhered 
to by the Kadamba monarchs contributed not a little to its growth. 
T his is evident from the inscriptions of the Kadamba kings. We 
are told in a copper-plate record at Halsi that the Bhoja priest 
Srutakirtti acquired the favour of Kakusthavarmma who granted 
him the village of Kheta*. The large number of Jaina inscriptions 
that record grants made by Mrige&i and other kings show that 
from the time of this monarch, Jainism became a serious rival of 
Saiva worship. The flourishing state of Jainism is also indicated 
by the inscriptions that point to the existence of many 
communi.ies of Jaina ascetics, such as Svetapatas, a sect who 
were distinguished by their white clothes 3 , the Yapanias, who 
v eie a sect of religious mendicants 4 , the Kurchakas, a com- 
m mity if naked religious monks ' 1 , and the Nirgathas, who wore 
nodithes at all*. The influence that teachers of this religion 
wielded was indeed great as may be seen from the fact that Kuma- 
radatta, who is called the chief among learned men, is said to have 
been consulted by Ravivarmma in matters of government and 
religion 

I 'ds creed which grew unchecked during the supremacy of 
t.bc Ka.iambus, received a fresh stimulus in the time of the Rashtra- 
kiita v The proselitising activities of two Jaina gurus. Vivasena 
and Jinasena, and the four scholarly works Jayadhavala, Vijoya- 
disavala. Atidhavalo, and Maftadhavala that came to be written at 
h's period brought fresh converts into the Jaina fold. 

Jama mathas were established in all part? of Karnataka. The 
inscription : speak at length about the Jaina monastery at Kuppa- 




* r..C., VII, Sk, 151. 

' I'luel. Sanscrit and Old Canaresc Inscriptions, LA., VI, p. 27. 
1 Ibid.. VII, p. 38. 

* Ibid., p. 34. 

» Ibid., VI, p. 25. 

* Ibid., VII, p. 38. 

1 Ibid., VI, p. 27. 
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tur, and give a short genealogy of the gurus 1 . We learn from 
the records tiiat Queen Malala-devl patronised this institution. At 
Bhandavapura there was another famous matha*. The flourish¬ 
ing city of Bejagami also contained a representative Jaina popu¬ 
lation and there existed a Jaina monastery 3 . 

The growth of Jainism brought about the decay of the Siva 
worship. Yet the crisis in the history of the latter creed arrived in 
the middle of the 12th century, when it .was specially exposed to 
danger from attacks of the Jainas, and apparently, of some stii! 
existing Buddhist influence: *. The inscription that gives us this 
information shews that .kanta Rama came most prominently to the 
rescue of the waning faith. It was probably he who originated the 
movement of revival of Siva worship which was^ subsequently 
taken up by Basava. The story is told of Ekanta Rama’s exploits 
that one day the Jainas, led by a village headman, began to smg 
the praises of Jina in the vicinity of the image of Siva. Ekanta, 
who worshipped this image, remonstrated, maintaining that no 
other god deserved to be praised in the neighbourhood of Siva. 
When he found that he ad protested in vain, he started to sing 
the eulogy of Siva, as the creator, preserver, and destroyer, and as 
the god whose essence pervades the whole univeise. The Jainas 
then challenged him to decapitate himself and offer his head to 
§iva, promising that, if his head would be Restored to him. they 
would acknowledge the supremacy of Siva over Jina. Fur- 
ther, they executed a deed on a palmyra leaf that in the event (f 
his success they would raze to th ground the Jaina temple and set 
up an image of Siva in its place. Then Ekanta cut off his -.vn 
head and laid it at the feet of Siva. On the seventh day hkaufa 
was a,:ain alive. The Jainas however failed to keep their wprd. 
Consequently Ekanta in spite of the precaution taken by the Jainas 
to place a guard round the basti , broke,off th. head of Jina, and 
presented it as an offering to his own god, and set up an image of 
Siva, under (lie name of Vira Somanatha, at Ah' ir, and built a 
temple for it. The Jainas went and complained to Bijia’a, who 
became very indignant and questioned Ekanta Ratnayya a.; to who 
he had committed that out age. Thereupon Ekanta produced the 
deed signed by the jainas and oiiered tiiat if he Jainas would 


» E.C., V1H, Sb, 203. 

* Ibid., Sb, 343,334; Z:.C., VII, Sk, 197. 
3 Ibid., Sk, 100. 

* [i. /., V, pp. 245, 255. 
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cywag^r their 700 temples he would repeat the feat. Desirous of 
seeing the spectacle Bijjala called all the learned men of the Jaina 
temples together, and bade them wager their temples, repeating 
the conditions on a palmyra leaf. The Jainas however would not 
face the test again. So Bijjala laughed at them and dismissing 
them with the advice that they should live in peace with their 
neighbours, gave Ekanta a jayapatra or certificate of success. The 
Siva temple was granted the Gogave village in Sattalige Seventy. 
Subsequently vhen Somesvara IV succeeded to the government, he 
called Ekanta to his presence and granted to the same temple a 
village in the Nagarkhanda Seventy. Finally the mahamaijdale^vara 
KMma-deva went and saw the temple and laving the feet of Ekanta 
granted it a village named Maljavalli near Mundagod 1 . It is 
apparent that eliminating the supernatural agency and the miracle 
there is nothing in this account that will render it incredible or 
unreasonable. The dispute must have taken place before 1 162, 
since Bijjala is described in the record as mahamandalesvara, when 
he made this grant to the temple. The Saivite movement started 
by Ekanta hnd r probably for its basic principle the idea of return¬ 
ing to the pure Siva worship, /. e., the worship of the phallus 
without th : later development of image, karma, etc. 

Soon Basava put himself at the head of the movement. Ac¬ 
cording to tradition he was a son of an Ardhya Brahman and hav¬ 
ing refused to wear the sacred thread, as its investiture required 
the adoration of the sun, he went to the capital of Bijjala. Here he 
became the prime minister, and gave his whole-hearted support 
to the new movement. The impetus that was given to the Siva 
faith resulted in the establishment of a new sect of Saivism called 
the Vir. -Saivas i. e. the brave, fierce or strict Saivas. 


In the early Kadamba inscriptions there is no evidence of the 
■trevah ice i;; Karnataka of the ancient Vaisl nava worship. But it 
is pos. • ile that alcng witn Senates and Jain there also existed a 
lew Vais mavites. For we kiMW that Vaishnavisrn was propagated 
c; rly o ring tiie Scythian and Gupta periods *. 

The importance of Vaishnavisrn in the history of the Kadam- 
bas is that one of the branches of this dynasty, the Kadambas of 


• il r , V pp 2M-25U. 

’ O r <? ch. idhuri, Male-'als fertile Study of the fairly History ■/ (He 
Voishnava Sect. pp. 35-105. 
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, were Vaishnavas l . It is not possible to say when and how 
they were converted to this faith. Probably some religious 
teacher convinced them of the superiority of Vaishnavism over 
saivism, and consequently they adopted the former faith. 

Vaishnavism was preached with unusual vigour in the 11th 
century. The propagator ; of this religion in this period was Rama¬ 
nuja. He was born at £ri Permattur near Madras, in 1016-17*, 
and studied at Kanchipuram. From there he went to ^riragam 
where he perfected his system and wrote his philosophical trea¬ 
tises. During his stay at the latter place he seems to have 
gathered round him many disciples. But he was not allowed to re¬ 
main there very long. The Chola ruler Karikala could not tolerate 
the spread of the new sect. Persecution broke out 3 , and Ramanuja 
was compelled to fly for safety from the Choja kingdom to Chandra- 
giri. Thence he proceeded to the Karnataka country, where, 
as we have seen, the prevailing religious belief was Jainism. Here 
he made many converts by his exhortations and disputes. One of 
these converts was the Hoysaja King Bitti-deva called after this 
event Vishnuvardhana 4 . 

Besides the above religions we also find traces of Buddhism in 
ancient Karnataka. This religion was preached in this country 
during the supiemacy of the Mauryas over Kuntala. We are told 
in the Mahavansa that after the third convocation of the Buddhists, 
the thera, son of Magali, thought of establishing the religion of 
Buddha in other regions, and accordingly despatched missionaries 
to different countries. One of these preachers was Rakkhita, who 
was deputed to Banavasi. He preached the anamattaga doctrine 
of Buddha with such singular success that sixty thousand persons 
were converted to the Buddhist faith, and of these thirty seven 
thousand were ordained priests by him This is the account of 
the preaching of Rakkhita given in the 9th century, when the 
Mahavansa was written. It is possible that the story was exag¬ 
gerated after a lapse of over a thousand years, and (he tradition 
then current was recorded by the author of the Mahavansa in 
his work. The fact seems to be that the efforts of the Buddhist 


4 Fleet, Sanskrit and Old Kanarcsc Inscriptions, /. A. , X, p. 253. Cl. Fleet, 
* Kanarese Dynasties p. 560. 

? Ci. Heras, The Aravida Dynasty of Vijayanagara, I, p. 533; Bliaiufarkar, 
Vaishnavism , Saivism , p. 51. 

3 £. /., XIV, p. 83. 

4 Bhandarkar, o. c.. p. 5?. 

1 WijcBlnha, The Mahavansa , pp. 47-48, 
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^^Tonarics were attended with some success, as is evident f.om 
the acce nt given by Hiuen Tsiangofthe Bfi'ddhist community at 
anavasi uvonkanapura.' and i>s surroundings. This pih rim 
visited Banavasi after its conquest by the Chalukyas early in the 
/th century. He mentions that at this time there were about 100 
sanghcrumas with 10,000^priests, who were followers of both the 
Mahayana and the HTnayana sects. In the city itself there were uvo 

^wgharatAas and three stupas, with priests who were all men of 
distinction, 

From Banayasi and Kuntala Buddhism naturally spread 
c Southern Konkan, the country ruled centuries after by the 
branch of the oa Kadambas. A statue of Buddba in dhyana mu- 
a [ u .\ oi the fi st or second century A. D., recently found at Colvalc 
o F r vince 01 BarJes 5n G°a. bears witness to the existence of 
Buddhism m Southern Konkan in the beginning of the Christian 


But m course of time the number of the Buddhists seems to 
i.-vc uwmdled away. The inscriptions of 11th century and after 
; n w th ?j; Bn,Jdhism had ^Hen on evil days. The records showing 
traces of Buddhism are very ra t. A record of 1065 says that the 
oandanayvka RQpabhattayya made a grant of land to the god-; of 
the city of -.ejagami, ‘Ke^ava, Lokesvara, and Buddha’ 4 . Another 
of I if>7 mentions that there was a Buddhist teacher at Belaganr 
of the name of • . .prabha Bauddha-Bhalara’>. An epigraph of 

1 12 ;‘ m,;>rms u that there existed five mathas in the agrahara city 
of Beh.g.imi like the five a: rows in the world’, dedicated respec- 
tiid i , Hari, Harr:, Kamalasasana, VTtaraya and Buddha*. At 
t;,c same inv w nd two Buddhist jabs at t e court of Jayaketb I 
of; J - Chandiapura, mentioned by the famous Jaina writer He- 
machandra . T is is practically the iast mention of the Buddhists 
,n ^r.iataka, for the religion they practised soon became extinct" 
c infused . ith, and absorbed by Hinduism. 

Ci ly related to religious worship are the ceremonies which 


K 

1 


4 

ft 


rhe idr ntlffcation of Konkanapura with Banavasi cf. ante, p. 62. 
Budd.it ,1 Records , } f f/re Western World, II. pp. 254-255. 

^ 1 r4 !?’ f iy ! ): '.covered Statue of Buddha near Goa f J.B.U.S., Ill, pp 

i r f - ,lis at prescnt is in f,ie Museum of the Indian 

Historical tfese -rch Insti ufe, St. Xavier’s College, Bombay. 

f. 5 V' 1 • Sk * INd., Sk, 169. 

Dvatosharaya, /. A. t IV, p.Z 
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religion preset ibes. The inscriptions speak about the eight 
rites of the Jaina temples 1 * . One of the most important ceremonies 
which the Jainas often performed was that of self-destrrction 
by starvation. We learn from an inscription at Bankapur that the 
Ganga King Marasirhha II took the vow to fast for three days 
and attained rest (died) s . Similarly Jakkiabbe, who was holding 
the office of naj-gaunda of the Nagarkhanda Seventy, when she 
was afflicted by some bodily ailment, resigned everything to her 
daughter and expired in performance of the Jaina vow of fasting 3 * 5 . 

Another instance of self-destruction is the ceremony of drown¬ 
ing oneself when one finds that the end is approaching *. This 
mode of death is described by Dr. Bhandarkar as Jalasamud'ni 
People often took the vow of sannyasa. This consisted in living a 
life of penance and solitude*. The ahvamedha is a sacrifice of 
special interest to the political history of the Kadamba dynasty. 
It was a royal rite symbolic of supreme powerThe Kadamba 
kings claimed to have performed many horse sacrifices. 


1 E. C., VII, Sk, 225; £. C., VIII, Sb, 345. 

8 E. /., V, p. 180. 

a E. C., VII, Sk, 219. 

* Bllhnna, Vlkramankadevacharlta, pp. <, vv. 44-68. 

5 Bhandarkar, Early History of the Dekkan, p. 84. 

• E. C., VI, Bg, 161; V, Hn, 38. 

7 ' Cf. Dumont, L‘Asvamcdha, pp. 7-9. 


CHAPTER II 




Administration 


T he various copper-plates and lithic records that have been dis¬ 
covered, give us excellent glimpses into the different aspects of 
he Kauamba system of administration. These records reveal to 
us that both in early and mediaeval times the king was the supreme 
head of the state. Along with the unlimited power he enjoyed, 
iie was probably surrounded by the fabulous pomp with which 
the oriental sovereignty is generally associated. He occupied, as 
his name denotes, the irst place in the kingdom and he exercised 
supreme authority not oniy in the political sphere but also in 
matters religious. True as it is that the royal preceptor played an 
important part as the spiritual adviser of the king, it may safely be 
affirmed that the monarchy was unfettered by any priestly organi¬ 
sation. This becomes evident from the fact that important as were 
the religious changes which the period witnessed, the kings never 
a "owed themselves to be swayed by any sect, and kept the 
or ns movements well under control. It will be remembered 
that tho period over which the Kadamba history extends saw the 
rise and decay of Suivism, its gradual substitution by Vaishnavism, 
the growth of Jainism, and the effort of the religious teachers to 
revive Saivism which culminated in the creation of the Lingayat 
sect These changes were indeed momenious, but as there were 
able and tolerant kings t the helm of affairs, who did not make it 
(heir policy to champion the cause of one sect or another, the 
movatii ns were allowed to work themselves out without causing 
the least flutter in the country. It is true that the preaching of 
\ ha-Saivisti! was attended with some disturbances in the Dekkan *; 
but there is no evidence to conclude that they affected the country 
under the Kadambas. The explanation of their success as rulers 


■n of He LIngayats, J.b.B.R.A.S., IX, p. 68. 


1 Wurth, 7'he Posava-Pur 
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is therefore to be found in the policy of toleration which they 
consistently followed. This would amply prove that they refused 
to be dictated in their religious policy by any religions preceptor. 
In fact the inscriptions containing the grants, the Kadambas made 
to institutions belonging to the sects that were not their own, 
gratefully acknowledge that these kings gave equal protection to 
all religions in their dominions 1 . 

Though royalty was invested with unlimited authority in 
theory, in point of fact the free and indiscriminate exercise of the 
king's powers was checked to a certain extent by the force of 
convention, which brought other forces into play, The inscriptions 
while enumerating the attributes of a ruler, indirectly imply that 
an unrestrained king who sought only his selfish ends was censur¬ 
ed by the tribunal of public opinion. Accordingly the king had to 
submit to the same moral law as any ordinary citizen, and so the 
qualities the king was expected to possess were nothing else but 
principles of general morality, besides the attributes special to hi 
office. Thus a good king was the abode of learning, lus 
prudence, sporliveness, profundity, highmindedness, valour, fame 
and delicacy; a friend of things living, spurning the riches oi others, 
making gifts to priests, chiefs, and the learned, honouring them 
and keeping their company 2 . Further he was a man of unimpeach¬ 
able moral character. He could not covet the wives of others. 
Accordingly the inscriptions often speak of him as a uterine 
brother to the wives of other men 3 . But in times of war he was 
allowed, along with his officers and soldiers who followed his 
example, to add to his seraglio the wives of his enemies, as the 
title applied to Bijjala “the friend of those who swing the sword 
seizing the wives of inimical kings," would indicate 4 . Finally a 
good king always gave shelter to those who fled to him for prof po¬ 
tion, even though the individual sometime happened to be Ii 
enemy 5 . It is plait from what we have said that these were the 
qualities that were deemed necessary to make an ideal ruler. But 

1 Fleet, Sanscrit and Old Canarese Inscriptions, I. A., VI, pp. 25, 27, 20. 30, 
31, 32; VII, pp. 35, 35, 38; V, pp. 25, 460 and passim. 

1 Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Kadamba Kings of Goa, f.B B R.A.h., 
IX, p. 283; E.C., IV, Hs, 18. 

3 VI, p. 257. 

4 E.l ., V, pp 257. 259; Fleer, 1. c. Other Inscriptions which carry lh ' same 

idea more *>r less are in E. /., XIV, p. 167; XVI, p. 355. 

s Fleet, Sanscrit and O i Canarese Inscriptions, I.A., VI, p. 31. Aprcrchx 
III, No. 5. 
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was no regular means to make him ac< up to this standard, 
and it seems doubtful whether many kings conformed to this ideal- 
The tendency of the kings to rule despotically was also check¬ 
ed by the custom which made it laudable in a king to receive coun¬ 
sel from his ministers and elders. We read in the Halsi inscrip¬ 
tion of Harivarmma that he made the grant of a village to the 
i urchakas on the advice of his father's brother Sivaratha l . The 
record of Sivachitta tells us that lie made the grant mentioned 
therein to Narasimha temple “at the direction of his mother and 
with the consent of his prime minister and councillors"*. From 
another inscription we learn of the same King, that when his Queen 
Xamala-devi approached him with the request to found an agrahara 
at Degamve, he took “counsel with his mother Mailalamahadevi 

... as to the propiety of the request of her (Kamala-devi) . 

and having given his consent .all the ministers headed by 

Purohita^rl Vindyavasibhattopadhyaya, having pondered over 
the matter notified their consent also" 3 . 

These restraints, it will be noticed, were only indirect and 
could not therefore be powerful. Though it was the prevailing 
custom to consult the ministers and the experienced relatives 4 , it 
was not absolutely binding on the sovereign to abide by their 
decision. The restraints brought to bear upon him by conven¬ 
tion were not powerful enough to prevent him from making use of 
the extraordinary powers which were conceded to him in theory. 
The king's council composed as it was of his ministers and the 
members of the royal family was a purely consultative body and it 
possessed no powers over the king either in theory or in practice. 

Great as was the authority with which monarchy was always 
associated, the obligations that were demanded by the kingly 
o were not le ;s onerous. The main concern of the kings was 
to as ore to the people protection from external enemies and inter¬ 
nal disturbances. Hence the phrase is always used in praise of 
king:, that they were administering the kingdom in the enjoyment 
of pleasant conversations, so as to suppress the evil and protect 
the excellent . This indeed was always recognised as one of the 




« VI, p. 257. 

* feet, fnsc Options Relating to th? KadamOu Rings of Goa,J.B,B.R.A.S.» 

ix, p. m 
» Ibid., p. 275. 

* Ibid. 

E. /., XV, p. 7y, Fleet, o. c., p 275, 
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ecial functions of sovereignty. The Kadambas are according¬ 
ly represented as studying the requital of good and evil V 

The kings married many wives, and the favourite among them 
was probably the chief queen. Given the practice of poligamy, 
it is psycologically impossible that a particular queen could be 
the constant focus of the king’s affection. It is reasonable tu sup¬ 
pose that no sooner did it waste itself on one woman than it turned 
to another. Consequently life to many of the inmates f the zenana 
was a veritable misery. Moreover, polygamy bred an atmos¬ 
phere of suspicion and jealousy within the harem, which is obvi¬ 
ous from the epithets given to the chief queen, such as “a whip 
to the backs of rival wives of high repute'’ ", “ the favourite wife 
crushing the pride of others” 3 , and so forth. The duty of the queen 
was to treat her subjects, both rich and poor, without distinction 4 . 
She took part in the public functions with the king 5 . If she was 
public-spirited she interested herself in many public works such 
as the establishment of schools and agrahara 6 and the building 
of temples and shrines 7 . 

The king’s court, consisting of the mandalikas, the minister.., 
the nobles, the court officials, and the royal preceptor, presen; \\ 
indeed an imposing spectacle*. The sculptures on th j panels ; n 
the Kesava temple at Belur representing the Hoysaja darbar give 
us a glimpse of the splendour of the courts of the Karnataka kings 
in those days a . The emperor sat in the centre with his queen on 
the left side very probably under a pavilion. Instead of the 
sceptre, one of the insignia of sovereignty in the west, he carried 
the sword in one hand and a flower in the other. There were the 
chowri-bearers standing on either side and we may presume that 
the umbrella which is another symbol of royalty also waved ovci 
the scene. In front of the king were the royal gurus with their 


3 Cf. Rice, Mysore and Coorg, p. 167. 

8 £• C., XV, p. 75; Fleet, o. c., p. 275; E. /., p. 333. 

3 e. /.. xm, P . i74. 

4 E. A, XV, p. 333. 

5 £.C., VIII, Sb, 346. 

6 Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Kadamba Kings of Goa , J.BB.RA.S . 

IX, p. 283. 

7 Ibfd., p. 295. 

8 fl eet > I- c.; E. C., V, p. 258-259; VI!!, Sb, 442. 

I he description of tlic Kadamba court gathered from their inscriptions 
fully agiees with the representation of the Koysala court ulptured 
on the pam is of this temple. 
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„_ r P a ' disciples, the uncles and other old members of the royal 

family, the ministers, mandalikas and other court dignitaries 1 . 
! he discussions probably centered round the state matters demand¬ 
ing immediate solution. 


The philosophical discourses that, were often held among the 
ministers, formed another- feature of .the Kadamba court. The 
kings were learned men and took part in the discussions 2 . This 
may also suggest that there flourished many scholars at their. 
cru;rt. Their patronage of literary'men is gathered from the fact 
that they made gifts of lands to, and remitted takes from, the 
’earned Brahmans 3 . 


The difficult and complicated* duties attached to the kingly 
office demanded constant deliberation with the ministers. The 
. matter were five in number, and they formed a cabinet 4 * * 7 . According 
.to the nature of the work they fell under five categories, namely 
the steward of the household (manevcrgcide ), flie councillors (tan- 
trap ala.:) minister of state (pradhana), the steward of betel-bag and 
the secretary ot the council 0 . The king as a general rule greatly 
valued .their opinions. Consequently the influence these ministers 
exened on the monarch must have been really great. Hence it is 
obvious that the latter had to exercise the utmost caution in 
selecting his ministers. On them depended to a large extent the 
. weal or woe of the country. 

I he qualifications that were deemed necessary for this post 
• m b- gathered from the descriptions of the ministers -iven in 
the Kadamba inscriptions. They were expected to combine ad- 
v,,nis:rati.ve talents with a highly moral course of life '. They 
were persons who had received liberal education, for it was ex¬ 
pected of them that they should be ‘intent on the affairs of the 
• whole world' \ Birth was perhaps another qualification, since the 
ottic a! had to be a man of majesty, who would not stoop to mean 
things*. 


1 Cf. Nara; imhacharya, The Kcsava Temple at Bclur , pp. 4-5, pi. XIII 
and XV. 

> E. /., V, p. 258; F. C., VIII, Sb, 442. 

» /:. C., VIII, Sb, 33; V, BI, 245. 

4 E. A, XV, p. 75. 

1 Ibid. 

f. /., XIII, p. 311 

7 Fleet. Inscription ; Peht'ing to the Kadamba Kings of Goa , Ai 

IX, p. 301. 
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The minister was generally well-versed in the sciences of 
logic, rhetoric, and politics And he made use of his theoretical 
knowledge in the solution of the burning problems of the day. 
He was the adviser of the king both in times of peace and war*. 
Consequently he had to be versed in the art of warfare no less 
than in statesmanship. He followed the king to the battlefield 
and commanded several detachments of the army 3 . 

We also obtain a few glimpses of the Secretariat. Already in 
the fifth century there is a mention made of the private secretary 
(raliasyadhikrita) under the Kadamba king Mandhatrivarmma *• 
But for a detailed account of the promulgation of the royal decrees 
and orders we have to go to the Chola records. The royal secre¬ 
tary is here mentioned as “communicating the king’s order to the 
chief secretary and he, on approval, transmitted them to the reve¬ 
nue officers to be carried out. These then assembled the revenue 
accountants, who made entries in their revenue registers” °. The 
latter very probably corresponded to the kadita used in the Hoy- 
saja times. For a record belonging to these rulers avers that 
among his conquests Vishnuvardhana wrote down the Banavasi 
Twelve Thousand in his kadita ■ 8 . 

In times of peace one of the chief functions of the monarch 
was the administration of justice. It is perfectly reasonable to 
hold that the king did not generally dispense justice at the first 
instance, but that the final decision rested with him. We come 
across in the records the officer called dharma-adhayaksha or 
the chief justice T , which naturally implies that there were minor 
judicial officers under him. It is possible that the kind of cases 
that came under the jurisdiction of each of these judges was clear¬ 
ly defined. Cases of great consequence only were dealt with 
personally by the king. For instance when Padmanabha. an in¬ 
fluential Vaishnava Brahman happened to steal the ornaments of 
the god Nrisirhha that were kept in his house, he was brought to 
book by King Jayakesi II, and the equivalent of the stolen ori.a- 


4 E.I., XIII, p. 313. 

1 E. C., VII, Sk, 136; VIII, Sa, 43. 

3 IMd. 

4 E. C., VII, Sk, 29. 

5 E. C„ X, Kl, 111, 112a. Cf. Rice, Mvsore and Cc.org, p. 172. 
’ £. C, V, BI, 17. Cf. Rice, I. c. 

7 E. /., XV, p. 81. 
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was recovered by selling his property 1 . It will be seen from 
this incident that the punishment that was inflicted was in propor- 
on to the gravity of the offence, and that the penalty was quite 
reasonable. The law strictly forbade the assault of one person 
by another, even though the man assaulted happened to be a thief, 
robber, burglar, enemy, or evil-minded person. The penalty 
imposed for uch an offence was a fine of three gold gadyanas 2 . 

Other records show that murder could be commuted by money 
payment and was visited by fines. The murderer gave a sum of 
100 gadyanas to the relatives of the person assassinated, and in 
addition paid half as much to the state 3 . Ordeal by fire was 
esteemed a reliable means for ascertaining the truth 4 . 

For purposes of efficient administration, the kingdom was 
divided into various administrative units. This was so even in 
the days of ihe early Kadambas. There were the provinces and 
the latter were again subdivided into districts. But they were 
rot as rr ny as one could expect in an extensive kingdom. The 
Empire a* the height of its power seems to have consisted of only 
four provinces, the North, East, West and South, and the extent of 
its territories shows that these provinces were rather unwieldy. 
At the head of each of these there was a viceroy selected from 
among the members of the royal family. Thus in the reign of King 
Raglu his brother Kakusthavarmma was the Viceroy of the 
northc n par* of the Kadamba dominions, of which the city of 
Pidasihci was me administrative headquarters 5 , while the King 
ruled from Vaijayanti (Banavasi) which* was always the principal 
Ci! tai of the Kadamba Empire. In the reign of ^antivarmma we 
find iwo of his brothers, Krishravarmma and Kumaravarmma, rul¬ 
ing one in the South (Dakshinapatha), of which Triparvnta was 
the t apital, and the other in the east, of which Uchchangi was the 
seat of government 6 . The division of the Empire into these four 
large provinces was a political blunder on the part of the Kadam¬ 
ba emperors, fur as we have seen, it directly led to the speedy 



* Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to ihe Kadamba Kings of Goa,J.BMJ',A S., 

IX, p. 286, 

» E . XV, p. 80. 

* C., VIII, Sb,80l 

* Fleet, o. c., pp. 308-309. 

Fleet, Sanscrit and Old Canause Inscriptions, /. .4., VI, p. 24. 

* Cf. Ante. pp. 36*38 
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25. Old Goa. Fleet represented on a thirteenth century Viragal. 



26. Halsi. The Jaina Basti. 
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throne, the viceroys remained obedient to the central government 
but soon after his death they set up as independent sovereign:, in 
their respective provinces 1 . The smaller administrative divisions 
that existed at this time were the districts, like the Suddikundura e ; 
which evidently formed part of the provinces, and the towns and 
villages which composed the districts. 

We do not hear of the clearly defined divisions like the Bana- 
vasi Twelve Thousand, Palasika (Haisi) Twelve Thousand, Santa- 
lige Thousand, and Panungal Five Hundred in this period. In fac 
these divisions came into vogue only with the Rashtraktita hege¬ 
mony. These kings completely changed the system of adminis¬ 
tration then prevailing in the country. One of their wholesome 
reforms was to do away with the large provinces and to divide the 
country into smaller ones, to each of which they attached ils 
revenue value 3 . Thus while Banavasi and Haisi were 12,001) 
provinces, and Santalige was 1,000, the revenue value of Hangal 
was 500. 

The Rashtrakutas, v/e have already observed, ruled their 
kingdom by means of governors. These governors generally bore 
the name of mahasamantas, which according to Mr. Rice connotes 
control over feudatory chiefs. But in the case of the Rashfra- 
kuta governors it was a mere title and bore no such signilicance. 
For the inscriptions of these kings, of the period of which we 
speaking, do not allude to the feudatory chiefs under them. 1 he 
governor was assisted by officers like the nad-perggade or the 
comissioner of the country and the nad-gavugda in charge of 
smaller divisions 4 . 

The administrative system of the Chalukyas of Kalyani slight¬ 
ly differed from that of the Rashtrakutas. Though the admiuislrn- 
tives units retained their old characteristics, their government 
seems to have become more elaborate. The Chalukyas unlike the 
Rashtrakutas, had under them many feudatories. These were the 
hereditary rulers of parts of the Chalukya Empire and they actual- 


4 ,bicL ^ or 07 

* Fleet, Sancrit and Old Cunarese Inscriptions, /. A„ VI, UP* 24, 2n, 27, 

31. 

* This is one of the explanations that has been offered. Acer m: g > the 

other interpretation this number refers to the number of villages con¬ 
stituting the province. 

* E. C., VII, Sk, 219. 
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Ty owned the territories they ruled. Further they exercised supreme 
authority in their respective kingdoms, and even possessed tl.e 
right of waging war with each other. The latter privilege rendered 
them almost equal in status to the independent sovereigns. One 
oi such feudatories was the Kadamba family now divided into 
various branches. The Emperor asserted his supremacy over the 
subordinate chiefs by appointing governors from time to time to 
ci fleet the customs duties in their kingdoms. The governor thus 
appointed ruled in a dual capacity, that of a customs office/ and of 
a political agent. The importance of this office can be made out 
from the fact that even ministers were appointed as governors 1 . 
The subordinate rulers did not pay to the Emperor any tribute in 
money, but permitted his governor to collect the regalia, which 
amounted to acknowledging his overlordship. These officers were 
1 ivied dandartayakas, a title w-hich denotes both civil and military 
ra. k*. They also bore the designation ot samantadhipati on ac- 
count of the control they exercised over the feudatories 3 . The 
governor-, it is natural, had subordinate officials to help them in 
their work. One of them, very often mentioned in the records, is 
the perggade*. They also seem to have had the nad-gdundas or 
tuil-prabhus under them 6 . But it is not clear whether these were 
■ b • imperial officials or the officers of the king who also undertook 
the work of collecting the customs for the governor. For they often 
appear in the inscriptions as the dependents of the king 6 . The 
impe, ial taxes may be classified under the heads of perjjunka or 
hejjunka, vaddarauja, kirukula, bilkode and pannaya 7 . Hejjunka 
which literally meant the large sunka was the customs duty on 
chief a. ides of trade. What vaddarauja and pannaya were, is not 
ci i 'in the records, though the meaning of the words suggests 
; tax on water-supply and on the income of betel leaves K . Kirukula 

' E. C., VII, Sk, 192, 136, 297. 

- Ibid., Sk, 13, 48, 95, 9ft, 104, 111, 131, 137, 170, 239, 246, 275, 311 and 
others. E. C., VIII, Sb, 292. 

* d. C„ VII, Sk, 111, 131, 137, 240, 294, 297, 13, 98; VIII, Sb, 336, 388. 

* R. C\, VII, Sk, 192; VIII, Sb. 70; E. /., XV, p. 81; VII, p. 214. 

1 E.C., VIII, Sb, 199, 465, 377, 359, 414, 346, 346, 325, 179, 485; VII, Sk, 
219, E. I., XV, p, 81. 

0 Ibid. ^ 

’ E C, VII, $Jt, II, 192 13, 48, 95, 98, 100, 104, HI, 131, 137, 170, 236, 
246, 275, 311; Vlll, 3b, 299, 236, 388. 

1 i owe this information to Prof. Kunuangar. Vadda is the corruption of 
Vnrdiia which means growing water. Hence tax on lands grown in 
the water by the si ? of the river 


was the tax on the miscellaneous duties on articles in which the 
transactions were small ! . The bilkode was a tribute paid by the 
townspeople. 

The emperor occasionally sent one or two of his nobles on a 
tour through the Empire, probably to supervise the work of the 
governors and to kno ( w the real state of affairs in the country. 
The inscription of Santivarmma, which gives this information 
records that “Bhuvanaikamalla-Pallava-Permanadi Vishnuvar- 

dhana (?) Vijayaditya_made a tour of state for King Bhuva lai- 

kamalla”, in concert with mahamandalesvara Vikramaditya-deva, 
very likely the brother of the latter 

The Kadamba mahamandalesvaras ruled their kingdom with 
the help of their governors and other administrative officials. 
The governor seems to have been almost always a member 
of the royal family, either a brother or an uncle of the reigning 
king 3 . Often they reigned conjointly 4 . But when the close 
relations of the king could not be had, an ordinary minister 
was appointed for the office 5 . The governor thus appointed 
exercised both the executive and the military functions. He 
was the head of the government and commander of the army \ 
These governors were in charge of districts such as Banavasi 
and Halsi. 

The district was divided into smaller units called the kampa- 
tia \ The official in charge of the latter was known as the manneya \ 

Very little information can h e gleaned from the inscriptions 
regarding the sources of revenue of the mahamaijdale^varas. One 
of the Kadamba records suggests that the sixth share was the 
king’s share 5 . We may infer from this that the assessment of 
la-'d was 1/6 of the total produce. Other sources of revenue seem 
to be the taxes on oilmen, oil-mills, beasts of burden, and bett. •- 
leaves “h The exchequer was also replenished by an impos: called 
blravana I 11 , and a tax on salt iS . Important information is furnished 


I Cf. Mysore Gazetteer, I, p. 466. 

* B. I , XVI, p. 72. 

* Ibid., p. 43. 4 Cf. ante, pp. 199,206. 

5 E. C., VIII, Sa,45. 6 Ibid., Sa, 71; Sb, 416. 

’ E. /., V, p. 257. 

* E. C., VIII, Sa, 71; Sb, 567, 325, 326, 328; XI, Dg, 32. 

» E. C., IV, Hs, 18. 

» E. C., VIII, Sb. 510. 

II £./., XV, p. 80. The nature of this tax is unknown, *ay» Dr. L D. Barrutt- 
•* Ibid., p. 328. 
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i he tioa charter of Jayaklsi I, which enumerates the customs 
' J ties !cv ;ed or ships calling at that port from various .countries. 
The accompanying table gives the names o! the countries from 
which the .ships came and the duties which each had to pay. 
Th e second table shows how transactions in the city were reg- 
ulatcd, and how the coffers of the king were enriched by taxing 
th -.c t raiisactions. Ft appears that the village artisans such as the 
carpenter goldsmith, barber, blacksmith, potter, etc.,' were also 
taxed 1 . 


i 


E. /., V, p. 190. 
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if India from 
hl^h the vessel 
come3 


South-east 


North 


Chandrapur 


Vessels sailing on 
the rivers branch¬ 
ing off from the 
main stream 


Measure. 
One gune 


The name of the 
country to which 
it belongs 


1) Malay 


2) Dulucas 


1) Sourashtra 

2) Gurjara 

3) Ladda 

4) Lands of Konkan 

5) „ „ Veimullie 

6) Chipalona 

7) Sangamesvar 

8) Vellapatam 
1) Pindianna 


2) Shivapur 


Kind of vessel. 
Parangue 
Manchu Vs 
Small vessels 


Kind of vessel 


Ordinary ships 

Parangues or Pallas 
Parangues 

Pallas 

Parangue 


I Parangue 
& 

Galvetta 
Small parangue 

Paro 

Small parangue 


Place of anchor 


As far as Gokarna, the 
bathing place 


Kind of cargo. 
Victuals 


Kind of cargo 
Victuals 
Spices 

Ali kinds of metals 
grid u silver 


Tax. 

One mane, i. e. 2 
ordinary measures. 

»» 

\ . mao given by the 
pv rchaser, the seller,& 


Duty 
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One gaddiannaca 
coin each 
5 drachmas each 


1 drachma each 
1 gaddiannaca 


5 drachmas 

I & 

(2 drachmas 
2drachmas 


1 drachma 


Duty. 

One euro of greatmark(?) 
of the House of Mercy 

Vs of the above euro 


Weight. 

1 bliar(34V t hands (mao) 
& some surs) 


i 

i 

to 

o> 

iO 
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Kd. of goods sold 
Ship 

Parangue 
Mane (boat) 
House 
Palmgrove 


Tax paid by the purchase 
One gaddiannaca 
5 drachmas 
2 

1 

1 

king thus obtained was 


he transactions in :he city were regulated, and the seller as 
well as the buyer of a ship was made to pay one coin called 
gaddiannaca. 

Tax paid by the seller 
One gaddiannaca 
5 drachmas 
2 
1 

— f » 

A part of the revenue which the 
utilised tor the upkeep of the Deparment of Charities The Goa 
charterof Jayakesi I, above referred to, informs us that the customs 
dntie levied or ships were made over to the council of manage¬ 
ment of t e House of Mercy, which, as we know, was founded by the 
King’s minister Sadano. It was also settled that the property of the 
native or foreign merchants who died without issue, should, after 
dccluctin th< expense of the funeral, go to the House of Mercy and 
not to the king. Out of the money thus bequeathed, the managers 
of the Hou ;e were to perform the obsequies of poor and helpless 
persons ! . The, other work that was undertaken by the House of 
Mercy was orobably to supply the poor and the needy with food 
and eve i with medical attendance, if they happened to be suffering 
from bodily ailment. 


Closely connected with the burden of taxation and the reve¬ 
nue of the king are the units of measure, that were employed in the 
country, and the kinds of land tenure in use. The ^atakarniji ins- 
c ript'on of the second century, to which reference has already been 
made, alludes to an officer called the raujjkam, a word which, as it 
means the ho'der of the rope, suggests that he was a survey officer. 
Theinv trument used for this purpose was generally a pole 3 of which 
different kinds are mentioned in the record . Thus there was the 
dannehintamani pole w iich measured 13spaas *, the bherunJa pole 
perhaps of the size o! the Bherundesvara pillar 6 , the rood of Kundi \ 
die dnnia or the staff of the royal standard : the kachchavi pole", the 


1 ft.f., XV, p. 80. * Archlvo, 1. c 

* F..C., VII, i b, 359. 

i i i, fnsc i (fons f ’elai'w to the Kadamba kings of Qoa,J.B.B R.A.S., 
IX, p. 276. 

‘ E C,, Vli, ok 120. Cf. Rice, Mysore and Coory, p. 172. 

« i f., XI". p .15. 

' I Did., p. 175. • E.C., Vill, Sb, 317. 
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staffs of Daravtnoda and Oranta-Malla \ and the king’s own 
measuring rod*. The units of measure for the area were the 
nivarthana * 2 3 , matta 4 , and kamma 5 . The relation between the e 
is not clear from the records, but we may say none the less, tiiat 
the Kamma was the smallest unit 6 . Other measures that were 
used were the sorige 7 8 and mana s for oil; soilage for measuring 
paddy, adda for husked rice 9 , Kolaga for rice 10 11 , and maaa for 
black pepper u . 


* £./., XII, p. 290. 340. 

* £./., IV, p. 208. 

3 E.I., V, p. 8; VI, p. 15; £.C., V, BJ, 245, VI, Kd, 162; Fleet, Sanscrit arid 

Old Canarese Inscriptions, I. A., VI, pp. 25, 29; Fle.:t, Inscriptions 
Relating to the Kadamba Kings of Goa, J.B.B.R.A.S., IX, pp. 272, 
276. 

4 £./., XIII, p. 58; E.C., VII, Sk, 120; Sb, 44. 

6 £./., XIII, pp. 35, 55; Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Kadamba Kings 
of Goa, J.B.B. R.A .S. , IX, p. 276. 

6 Ibid., p.277. 

’ £.C., VII, Sk, '236. 

8 Fleet, o.c., p. 302. 

8 £./., XIII, p. 26. 

E.C., V, Mj, 18. 

11 £./., XIII, p. 26. 
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CHAPTER III 




Social Life 


' he social life in medieval Karnataka centred round the village. 
* As the principal occupation of the people was the cultivation 
of land, their settlements were naturally in the country. It appears 
that like all agricultural settlements in ancient times, these villages 
too were divided into three parts: the village proper, the arable 
land and the pasture *. 

The first consideration of the colonizers was evidently the 
selection of suitable locality for their dwelling. As their chief in¬ 
dustrial pursuit was agriculture, they selected a site which had 
hsv access to water. Hence the choice, as far as possible, always 
fell in favour of places along the river banks. This is evident 
from the fact that all the ancient well-known settlements in Karna¬ 
taka were on the banks of streams, like Banavasi on the Varadha> 
KudarOji on the Malaprablia, and so forth. 

Next came the allotment of the site among the different classes 
• f people constituting the community. It is not unreasonable to hold 
ii at members of each casteand profession established their habit- 
ation in one place. There is express mention in the records of Brah¬ 
man quarters in the village*. It is possible that as in the present day 
villages in tee Kanarese country, there were separate localities for 
carpenters, potters, goldsmiths, braziers, and black-smiths. The 
m n’K ha.,1 s were naturally assigned a locality far away from the 
common habitation. 

Every village in Karnataka was a self-governing unit, and 
inue; ended of every other community. It had its own priests, 
temples, carpenters, smiths and barbers 3 . For administrating 

* E.l, XII, p. 290, E.l., XVII, p. 123. 

• E.l XV, p 7f 

3 E. /., V, p. 199. t f. Allekar, A History of Village Communities in Western 
india, pp. 76-7 B 
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Hie affairs of the village there were the gauda and the village 
paftchdyat which seem to have been invested with executive and 
judicial powers. They discharged their executive duties by 
undertaking improvements in the village. This probably included 
the repair and construction of tanks and canals 4 , and conducting 
the defence of the village. By virtue of their judicial powers, 
they were very likely authorised to decide small disputes that 
arose from time to time among the villagers. Serious crimes 
were of course tried by the official tribunals of the king*. Finally 
the gauda and the panchayat also saw that the grants of land or 
money made by kings, governors or any other person to the ins¬ 
titutions in the village were properly administered 3 . 

For settling extraordinary matters it was necessary to call a 
meeting of all the villagers. Thus we learn from an inscription in 
the Sorab Taluqua that the Thousand of Kumbise village came to 
an understanding among themselves and, fixed “the paddy of two 
channels” as assessment “on a mattaroi low land on the old 
channel” 4 . Further, the Mantravadi inscription of the time of 
Amoghavarsha I, informs us that a meeting of the villagers was con¬ 
vened, of which Naga-deva was elected president, to decide some 
matter connected with the grant made by the forty mahafanas ‘f 
Elpunuse, the Gorava inoni and the managers of the Elamvalli 
temple to the honourable Gokarnapandita-deva 5 . The inscriptions 
also tell us that whenever a member of the community did a public 
work calculated to confer benefits on the whole village, his 
services were rewarded by the general assembly, which granted 
him a plot of land \ Similarly the general assembly made grants 
of gifts to the families of heroes who died, while recovering the 
cattle from robber gangs or troops that sometimes raided the 
village 7 . It is pleasing to note in this connection that even the 
services rendered by servants were commemorated 8 . 

We have already remarked that these village settlements wer 
mainly agricultural. The cultivators distinguished the land accord- 


* £. C., VIII, Sb, 359, 132. 

- Mention is made of a chief justice. Cf. ante, p. 263. 

* Ibid. 

4 Ibid., Sb, 83. 

1 E. /., VII, p. 202. 

6 Passim in inscriptions of E. C. 

* E. C., VIII, Sb, 6, 12, 47, 221, 222, 412, 414, VII, HI, 47, and other*. 
E. C. t VIII. Sb, 128. 



'-vng to the quality of the soil as makki land, red black land, black 
loam land, rice land and so on'. The epigraphical records make 
mention of three kinds of tenures under which the farmers held the 
land: the sarvanamasya*, the tribhoga 3 and the tala-vritti*. The 
meaning of sarvanamasya seems to be that the holders of land 
probably paid land tax at the time of making obeisance to the god. 
Tribhoga was a joint tenure enjoyed by three distinct parties, e. g. 
a private person, a god or gods and the Brahmans ^ while the 
meaning of tala-vritti tenure is not clear from the records. 

Though the Kadamba kingdom was essentially an agricultural 
country, there were none the less a few flourishing towns. The 
most important of these were Gopakapuri, Bejagami, Banavasi, 
Hals; Vejugrama (Belgaum) and others. We shall speak in a later 
chapter about the commercial activities of some of these cities. 
It now remains for us to say a few words about their municipal 
organization. 

It may be inferred from the inscriptions that all important 
towns had a corporation and a town mayor called the pattanasavi *. 
But these records do not specify the duties of the mayor and the 
cor oration. It is probable that they looked after the public 
hea'Pi, maintained houses of charity, repaired roads and bridges 
and undertook such work as is done by the municipalities of the 
present day. 

The kings often granted special constitutions to the towns, 
fhus the town of Lakshme^var received a charter from the prince 
Vik amaditya. According to this statute, every occupied house 
had to pay a tax to the governors in the month of Vai£akha. For 
meeting the expenses of a feast it was settled that the highest 
households should pay ten panas, the intermediate households 
seven panas, lower five panas and the lowest three. It was also 
• l peciiied in the charter that fines for theft and the minor delinquen¬ 
ciesTines for the ten offences, and the s called property of child¬ 
less persons should be paid into the guild there in the month of 
Kardika 1 . Likewise the statutory constitution granted to the town of 

Ibid., St>, 35-39; £. /., IV, p. 355: XII, p. 290; XV, p. 334. 

* E. C., VI, Sk, 100; E. /., XIII, p. 216; XV, p. 345. 

■ E XV, pp. 334, 345; XVII, p. 123. 

E. /., XII, p. 290. Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Kadamba Kings of 
Goa, J.B.B.R.A.H., IX, p. 275. 

‘ Fleet, Homvad Inscription of Somesvara, l A., XIX, p. 271. 
p E. /., XIII, p. 330, E. C\, VII, Sk, 123. 
i E. /, XIV, p. 190. 
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Sudi by Akka-devi laid down that the shops and houses were to 
Lave their four sides of access situated in the lands of Kargam- 
badu. Such houses were immune from al! imposts including 
land-rent for two srahes (two years). After this they were to be 
charged with sarv-aya annually. Finally they were to pay affixed 
land-rent of eighteen gold gadyanas to the department of charities. 
The constitution of the eight Settis was not to apply to the country 
and vice versa. Within the Kisukad Seventy the land-plots 
were to be immune from all tolls with the bira-vana The father 
was not to be held responsible for the guilt of the son, nor the 
guilt of the father be attached to a son. Within the town lost pro¬ 
perty had to be made good by the ara-talara *. If one strike with 
a weapon, a thief, robber, burglar, enemy, (or) evil-minded person 
under a shop, screen, (or) veranda, there would be imposed a line, 
but no guilt. The fine upon the striker would be three gold gad¬ 
yanas. The inscription tells us that this was the renewal of their 
corporate constitution which had partly broken down in the stress 
of the war with the Chojas 5 . 

The chapter on social life is not complete without a brief men¬ 
tion of the manners and customs of the people who lived in these 
towns and villages. It may be maintained that the life of the people 
in Karnataka under the Kadambas did not radically differ from the 
one that is led by the people there at the present day. The nume¬ 
rous viragals and mastikals that are strewn about the en¬ 
try show us that men wore a dhoti as they do in our days, and 
left the upper part of their body uncovered. They tied a turban 
round their head which was very much like the present-day pagri 
It could also be seen from the viragals that men wore their hair 
tied in a knot behind. A viragal which we unearthed near the Kap- 
ple Bhami, Hangal, shows that the warriors wore large earrings. 
(PI. 15) This is confirmed by an inscription at §ravana-Be|go!a, 
which alludes to Bijjala’s capturing the jewelled ear-ring- and 
th rutting elephants and all other possessions of the loru of the 


1 Probably a town crier. » £. /., XV, p. 80. 

3 There Is a masticai at Golihalli which contains a beautiful representa¬ 
tion of a man with his wives who committed sati when he died. Here 
the man is wearing a turban which is exactly like the pagrier. we see 
the people using nowadays in the c-untr-. The mastical could not 
be photographed, as we arrived at this vi'Iagc rather late in the 
evening. 
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VgMvasi country 1 . The masticals suggest that the dress of the 
women was the time-honoured saree and they covered the 
breast with the bodice. This is quite evident from the sculptures on 
the memorial tablet commemorating the demise of queen Lichchavi- 
devi. (PI. 17) She is represented here as wearing a crown on 
her head. Her wrists are decked with bangles her arms with 
arm lets and her legs with anklets. The fine male figures stand¬ 
ing before her are represented as receiving some reward. These 
were probably the persons who laid down their lives on the death 
of the Queen. The apsaras are seen in breeches in all the viragals. 
They also seem to have left their breast bare, as may be 
seen from the viragal at Mavali and the memorial tablet of 
Lichchavi-devi These details suggest that this was probably the 
dress of the courtesans. The inscriptions tell us that the latter also 
wore waistbands and belts round their hips, and the various parts 
of the r-body were bedecked with ornaments, among which ear¬ 
rings, neck-laces, and arm-lets are some most commontly mention¬ 
ed '. The sculptures on the walls of the Degamve temple that re- 
ivesent dancing girls with round looking glasses in their hands 
denote that the women of those days used hand mirrors. (PI. 37) 

About the entertainments of the people the epigraphicalre- 
''ores give us glipipses of plays and dramas that were staged in 
the modhas and the agraharas 3 , of dancing and music of court¬ 
esans \ and the troops of bands. The musical instruments in 
vogue were the guitar, the flute 5 , the katumukhavadttra, the 
sarnudraghosa \ tiuli\ permatti, iurya ", and the drum a . It may 
l>e interred from the viragal at Mavali of about A. D. 800 that 
dancing was not restricted to the class of courtesans, but was 
regarded as one of the fine arts and accomplishments in which all¬ 
classes o'people participated. This viragal represents the hero 
dancing with the apsaras in heaven. 

There is one important difference noticeable about the customs 


1 E. /., Vi, n 179. 

» Ibid., p. 106. 

> E. /., XIII, p. 57. 

1 Ibid., p. 3.1, 

* E. C., IV, Mj. 18. 

• E /., IX, p. 206 
■' E t., VI, p, 106. 

« E. C . VIII, Sb, 17 
» E. C., V, Mj, 18. 
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of the people in the time of the Kadambas and those prevailing in 
Karnataka at the present time. There is no evidence at all in 
the records of child marriages. The girls were married after the 
attainment of puberty, and it appears that the young people were 
left free to select their own match. There are also instances of 
the custom of svayamvara, which consisted in the bride chosin? 
for herself a suitable husband. Thus we are told in the Vikra- 
mankadevacharita that having heard that a svayamvara had been 
proclaimed for ( Chandralekha or Chandola-devi, the beautiful 
daughter of the Silahara prince Karahata, Vikramaditya hastened 
to the festival, and the princess who had fallen in love with him 
because of his valiant deeds, chose him for her husband. The 
same woik informs us that many princes attended the svayamvara, 
chief among whom were those of Ayodhya, Chedi, Kanyakubja, 
Kalinjara, Malava and Gurjara'. Another incident that has greater 
interest for the history of the Kadambas is the fact narrated by 
Hemachandra in his Dvaiashardya that Mayanalla-devi, the daughter 
of Jayakesi I, the King of Chandrapura (Goa), fell in love wit^ the 
handsome king Karna Raja and went to the latter’s capital to many 
mu. The point to be noted here is that maidens in those days 
enjoyed good deal of freedom in selecting their husbands, and 
consequently married the man of their choice. The instances 

quoted above also show that love marriages were not uncom¬ 
mon. 

The enormous number of mastikals in the country ruled by tli ' 
Kadambas, points out that sati, or the burning of a widow with the 
dead body of her husband, was largely practised in Karnataka. 
These inastikas are sometimes sculptured with the effigy of a fe 
male figure, pointing its hand bent at the elbow towards heaven, 
bometimes they show only the hand bent upwards and holding a 
lime fruit between the thumb and the fore-finger. (PI. 16) The 
inscriptional evidence of the practice of sati is furnished by a 
record in the Sorab Taluqua, which avers that when Ravivarmma 
died one of his queens ‘obtained mukti’ i. e., became sati-. 

Another instance of self-sacrifice met with in the inscriptions, 
is the committing of suicide by certain people on the death of the 
king or of the queen. Thus we gather from an inscription that when 
King Taila died, his political secretary (Tantrapaia) Boppana killed 


i Bllhana, Vikramankadevacharitra, p. 38. 
* Dvaiasharaya, I. A., IV, p. 233. 

1 E. C., VIII, Sb, 523. 
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himself in fulfilment of the vow he had taken probably to live and 
die with the king 1 * . I ikewise, another record informs us that‘‘when 
fiir dweller on the broad chest of the maha-mandale^vara Sovi- 
devnrasa, the senior queen Lachchala-devi went tosvarga ,— fulfill- 
mg the vow he had previously uttered, saying, ‘I will die with the 
.>evi he (Boka) died.” Mr. Rice infers from these records thai 
beheading was the common method of dispatch in all such cases 8 . 
For the epigraph mentions that “oil his master calling him, saying 
' uu arc the brave man with great resolution have spoken of 
taking off your head\ with no light courage Boka gave his head 
while the world applauded saying: ‘He did so at the very instant’. 
The word spoken with full reserve is not to be broken” 3 . In both 
the cases a grant of land was made to the family of the man 
who made the self-sacrifce. 

Vows of self-destruction were also entered into for the 
P ur F >se °f securing the accomplishment of a cherished object. 
We learn from an inscription in the Sorab Taluqua that a man 
vowed to give his head to a goddess at Hayve, if the King £anti- 
Viirmma should obtain a son. A son having been born to the King 
the man surrendered himself to the soldiers who beheaded him. 
The King granted on this occation a sum of 24 hcradrcimas to the 
Bra imans presumably to perform his obsequies 4 * * . In 1123 a cow¬ 
ed, when Bopparasa and his wife paid a visit to a temple in 
h;e rice iields, vowed to give his head to swing on the pole be¬ 
fore the god at Kondasabhavi on the event of the king obtaining a 
son \ A curious instance pf suicide is afforded by an inscription 
n oci i a ni. Ve are told “in 1050 there was a man who vow- 
t to continually pull out the nails of his finger in order to pre¬ 
vent the giving of a fort to a particular person. But his vow was 
°/ no aiI > the grant was made. Whereupon he cut off the 
finger, and climbing to the top of the Bherunda pillar, threw him- 
se f down on a row of spear-shaped stakes and was killed” 7 , (PI.18) 


1 E C\, VII, HI, 47. 

* Cf. Rice, Mysore and Coorg, p. 186. 

3 Ibid., Sk, 249. 

4 Cf. Rice, L C. 

' E C., VIII, Sb. 47! 1 

' E. C , VII, Sk. 246. 

• lb d. 'k, 132. Rice, Mysore aid Coorg etc. p. 187. 
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CHAPTER IV 




The Art of Warfare 


The king added to his office of supreme administrator and 
judge that of the commander-in-chief. It was expected of him that 
he should set an example of valour and courage to his followers 
Hence the king as a general marched the armies personally to 
battle 1 . The officers under the king were the jagadala or the 
generalissimo of the forces 2 , the dandanayakas who were proba¬ 
bly in charge of different detachments, and the nayakas or captains 
who commanded smaller divisions 3 4 5 * . 

The army consisted of foot, horse, elephant and chariot \ The 
fifth arm, the camel, is mentioned in a Hoysaja inscription of 
1262'. It is possible that the Yadavas, who were fighting against the 
Hoysajas in this period, imported this animal from the north, and 
its use as one of the chief arms of the corps was copied from the 
former by the Karnataka rulers. 

From the earliest times the elephants were deemed the most 
valuable section of the Indian host', for as Kautilya observes, “it 
is on the elephants that the destruction of an enemy’s army de¬ 
pends” 7 8 . Accordingly the many manly sports in which the kings 
exercised themselves included the riding of elephants®. But 
though, they were a source of strength to their employers, the 
elephants were not infrequently a nuisance to their own party. For 
when they were scared or put to flight, they did untold damage to 
their employers as much as to the enemy. 


1 Cf. ante, pp. 51, 179-184, and passim. 

" B, C„ VIII, Sa, 45. 

* Ibid. Sb. 368. 

4 Ibid.. Sa, 58. 

5 Rice, Mysore Inscriptions, p. 272. 

« Ibid., E. VI, p. 79; XIV, p. 308; etc. 

7 Shamasastry, Kaulilya’s Arlhasastra, Bk, VII, Cli. 1*. p. 351. 

8 Fleet, Sanscrit and Old Canarese Inscriptions, I. A., VI, p. 38. 
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The cavalry was another important section of the army. No 
doubt India supplied the horses required but the latter were ranked 
inferior to the horses imported from Persia, Arabia and Afghanis- 
lan. Hence the mention in the inscription of horse dealers under 
the common name of Turushkas 1 . The viragals which throw 
important light on the arms of warfare used during this period, 
siiow that the steeds were provided with saddle and reins and 
their vulnerable parts like the neck and the loins, were covered by 
protective straps. They also show that the rider was clad cap-a-pie 
in a coat of mail. It is evident that such a cavalry was used in 
open battles where agility and swiftness were greatly desired. A 
viraga! at Bidi shows that, some of the horses were protected by 
a steel armour. The coat of mail descended right up to the knees 
of the horse, and the rider put his legs under this covering. His 
Incas, v ts armoured with the breast-plate and his head with a 
flat he’-net. The head of the horse was also well-sheathed 
against javelin thrusts by plates of steel. Each horseman carried 
a lance, a dagger, a sword and a buckler. (Pis. 15, 19-22). 

That chariots were used as one of the arms of warfare by the 
Kadambas is obvious from their inscriptions 1 . But the viref&sls 
that have come to our notice do not contain representations of this 
e', Lie. Hence in order to have a correct notion of them we 
hav > examine a few of the Hoysaja sculptures, for the weapons 
ussu by the latter kings were necessarily the same as those employ¬ 
ed at east the later Kadambas, the kingdoms of both dynasties 
ban.' contiguous to each other. The friezes of the temples at 
Hcjebid contain sculptures of war scenes from the great epics, the 
Rarnayuna and the Mahabharata, carved with exquisite workman¬ 
s' ip. Now these scenes, shown as they are with considerable 
energy and vividness of action are of great importance to the 
military history of medieval Karnataka, for the sculptors of these 
scenes naturally represented the wars of the epics in the manner 
the oattles were being fought in their own days. Here the chariots 
ar,; to bi seen with one or two pairs of wheels and are drawn 
by horses. They were generally occupied by kings and generals. 
'I hey have no railing along their sides. This seems to have 
been purposely designed so that the occupant might easily escape 
in the time of ; ;ed The two-wheeled chariots were usually light 


« /?.<?., VII, Sk, 

* B.C., VIII, Sa.58. 
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and were probably employed either when fleeing from the battle 
field or while pursuing the enemy. The chariots have a perpendi¬ 
cular staff on the back, on which is the emblem of the king. The 
chariots formed the vanguard of the army. The occupants dis¬ 
charged arrows when the enemy was at a distance, but when 
the occasion for a close hand-to-hand fight offeree itself, they 
had recourse to the sword. The elevated position evidently 
gave them an advantage over the foot soldiers of the enemy 

The infantry was probably composed of regular and irregular 
troops, and king’s messengers and servants 2 . The regular troops 
probably constituted the standing army, while the irregular troops 
formed the militia. It could be seen from the viragals, above re¬ 
ferred to, that the foot soldiers wore a flat helmet hanging 'down 
the ears on both sides. Their body was protected by steei armour, 
covering the arms and descending well below the knee. All the 
infantry carried the broadsword as their principal weapon. These 
weie rather long, sometimes straight and sometimes slightly 
curved. Their shields were round, and had rings in the inside to 
be fixed on the forearm. In addition they were armed with either 
javelin, or bow and arrows. The latter was either a cross-bow 
or a long one. If it was a long bow the arrow was probably dis¬ 
charged, as Dr. Smith observes, “with the aid of pressure from the 
left foot on the extremity of the bow resting upon the ground, and 
with such force that neither shield nor breastplate could with¬ 
stand it” 3 . (Pis. II, 12, 15, 19-24). Catapults also seem to have 
been used. 

Another important arm that was used by the Kadambas of 
Goa was the fleet. It was employed with great advantage for the 
conquest of islands and lands that could be reached by sea*. (PI. 25) 

An idea of the size of the armies might be obtained from an 
inscription in the Sorab Taiuqua which records that in A. D 1239 

“Singhana-Simhana-Deva’s nayakas_with 30,000 horses came 

and captured the hill-fort of Gutti’’ 5 . 

The military band was made up of the kettle-drum, the baVe- 



1 Cf - Heras, Halebid, Bengal Past and Present, XXXVIII, p. 167. 

8 P. t.. Ill, p. 52. 

3 Smith, Early History of India, pp. 131-132. 

Fleet Inscriptions Relating to the Radamba Kings of OoaJ.B. R.A.t . 

IX, p. 307; E. T , XIII, p. 309. 

E. C., VIII, Sb, 3l f >. 
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fns, and the conches. The kettle-drum was sounded when the 
army was marching 1 . 

The army constituted an efficient fighting force. The viragals 
abounding in the country amply prove that bravery and skill were 
amply rewarded by the kings and the hero was given his meed of 
public recognition. “In battle”, says Mr. Rice, “when victory hung 
in the balance, it was customary for the commanderto call out some 
noted champion to lead a forlorn hope, and devote his life to gain 
the day” 2 To be singled out for such an enterprize was deemed a 
great honour", and the charge was confirmed with the presentation 
of betel leaf to the champion from the hand of the chief*. A 
grant was made to the family of the fallen man 5 . If he survived he 
was promoted to a higher rank and was rewarded with rich gifts 
of land'. 

For the proper defence of the kingdom fortresses were built at 
ail the strategic points in the country. One of such strongholds 
was tire fort of Udhare 7 , which as has been suggested above, 
probably commanded the road to Hangal. Another was that of 
Gutti which formed one of the outposts of Banavasi, the capital 8 . 
Then tnere were several minor citadels, like Andabajigattadurga’. 
The f stresses were generally built on an elevated position. The 
walls w r re constructed of cyclopean stones, which were put into 
shape so as to fit eac.o other. A unique feature of their construc¬ 
ts: ,s that no mortar was used to keep them in position. The 

walls as seen at Banavasi were very thick with a base of about 
fiftTo;, feet, and sloped towards the top at a height of 35 or 40 feet 
fiom the basement. (Pis. 3,4) They were defended atintervals by 
ramparts ami bars which rendered the scaling of the walls a very 
diff ult affair 10 . It could be seen from one of the viragals at the 
Ha.igal Tarake&yara temple that the soldiers stood on the parapet 
behind the battlement which was crowned with merlons. (Pis. 23, 
24) Through embrasures they hurled stones and other missiles at 
ihc besiegers. Tht wall was pierced by gates which were of course 
dosed in the time of action. The whole citadel was surrounded 
by a deep ditch, that is still to be seen round the walls of 
Banavasi. The water supply of the fort was amply provided for 
by wells, tanks and pools. 


y. C; VIII, St, 45 * Ibid., Sb, 10; Sa, 45, etc. 

« Cf. Rice. Mvsore :id Coorg, p. 171. * E. C„ VIII, Sa, 84, 86. 

' Ibid., '.b, -i'l'j Sa. 58; ll. C., V, Mj, 53. « E. C , VIII, Sa, 71. 

' / C, VO, Sk i\'i. • E. C., VII, Sk, 117. 

* / C. VIII, S 71 11 E. VI, p. 35. 
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CHAPTER V 




Trade and Industry 


T hough the kingdom of the Kadambas was pre-eminently an 
agricultural country, it nevertheless, possessed a wealthy trad¬ 
ing and industrial class among its inhabitants. Mention is often 
made in the inscriptions of a flourishing mercantile community that 
dealt in gold, silver, cotton cloth, victuals, paddy, pepper, fruits, oil 
spices, camphor, perfumes, betel leaves, and other such articles'. 
It may be inferred from the Goa charter of Jayakesi ! that Gopak j- 
patfana, his capital was one of the most important emporiums on 
the west coast. We learn from this document that the capita! v> as 
the resort of traders hailing from distant countries such as Pandiat, 
Kerala, Chanda, Ganda, Bangala, Qheat, Gurgcr, Latta, Pusta, 
Srytan, Chendrapur, Sourashtra, Ladda, Konkan, Veimulie, Sang;* *, 
mesvar, Chippalona Shivapur, Pindianna, Vallapatam Sin-uhalm, 
Callah and Zangavar*. it may also be inferred from this record 
that at this time the Arab traders had already settled in Goa. 
They most likely traded in horses which they imported from 
Arabia, Persia and Afghanistan. That they carried on a roaring 
business is evident from the frequent mention in the inscrip¬ 
tions of the Turushkas by which designation they were usually 
known J . The existence of this heterogenous trading community 
is a tangible proof that the volume of trade that was carried on 
at this place was indeed very large. 

About the industries that flourished in the Kadamba domin¬ 
ions, it is implied in the records that the most important were 
spinning, weaving, masonry, brass works, carpentry, jewelry, iron 
works, basket making and the extraction of oil*. 


1 E. /., XIII, pp. 26, 174,309: Gabinette Literarlo das Fimtainhas, I, p. ): . 

* Ibid., pp. 18-19. 

3 E. /..XV, pp. 86, 91, 90, 104. 

4 E. XII, p. 333; Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to ihc "adarnh:: nine's of 

OoaJ.B.R.R.A.S., IX, p. 302. 
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/ c of the c°imtry was mainly in the hands of three 

ts oi dealers, namely indigenous, itinerent and foreign The 
inscriptions also speak about a fourth class called the protected 
merchants 1 , but these seem to be no other than thefoSners 
mentioned above, who probably traded under the king’s protection.’ 
An interesting account of Brahman merchants is afforded by 

:;v=sra, lh „L Ars ^ Taiuq " a - “•»— wi 
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of these merchants imported horses, ele¬ 


phants and pearls in ships by sea and sold them To Zlings 
is not possible f° determine from this inscription whether they 
hao direct dealings with merchants in Arabia or they bought the 
norses which the Arab tradeis imported to Goa. g 

We also learn from the records that the mercantile classes 

weie included in the term Vira-Bananjudharmma, at the head of 

wmch were the svamis of Sryyavale 3 . 

In many cities trade and industries were regulated by guilds, 
it.le information is however yielded by the inscriptions about the 
"ngin of the guild system. Hence we are not in a position to say 
whether it was an indigenous organization or was imported from 

"°« eVer thC menti0n 0f COf P° rate activity among 
hlt n " ndCr ( aftSme " ,n a , ncient literature of Northern India and 
the-r organization into guilds with the Sreshthi at the head 1 mav 
suggest that the system in its organized form was probably 
introduced into Karnataka from the North. Nevertheless it stands 
to reason to suppose that some form of commercial organization 
<i'd exist in Karnataka before the establishment of the guild system 
Howeve this may be the organization steadily developed in the 
8e " ed here ihe P l 'fPose of protecting the interests of 
' t en ' n, i i a u ders and craftsmen against foreign competitors. 
We know from the inscriptions that there were in even- town 

TLlZT *l derS - . The 2 oa garter of Jayakesi I teJus that 


quarters \ 

We kn<j 

< h'eilain Kartavirya 

settlers fror 

n Lala, 

< Ibid. 


5 Jb|d M A) 

<, 77; E.c. 

137. 

Cf. Rice, 


- w —* ucuicrs irom an 

w from the Belgaum inscription of the Ratfa 
deva that th traders there included foreign 
ie. Lata, Gujeratand Maleyalam country®. 


1 E.C., V, Ak, 72. 


—.. -ore ami Coorg, p. 182. 

4 Jarudapana Jataka, Cowell, fatakas p 294 

; Li z firh das i. pp. ib-w. 

E.I., XIfI„ p. 20. 
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The guilds that flourished in mediaeval Karnataka may be 
classed under two broad divisions, the merchant guilds and the 
craft guilds. However it must not be supposed, that all the mer¬ 
chants in the city, no matter in what articles they dealt, organized 
themselves into one guild, and all craftsmen irrespective oi their 
trades into another. On the contrary merchants organized 
themselves after the commodities they sold. Thus for instance 
there was a guild of the fruit merchants \ another of clothiers 
and so on. Similarly there were separate craft guilds of stone¬ 
cutters, braziers, carpenters, blacksmiths, goldsmiths, berattumbar 
weavers, potters and oil-mongers 3 . The various merchant guilds 
were affiliated to a central board, which administered the affairs 
common to all the merchant guilds in the city 4 . In the same way 
the craft guilds also were federated for discharging common 
functions 5 . 

The epigraphical records do not explain the constitution , nd 
working of these guilds. Nevertheless we presume that the most 
important of their functions was the regulation of the economic 
life of the town. In directing the trade and industries, it is natural 
that the special interests of the members were always kept in 
view. It is evident from the records that the guilds also served 
as local banks and treasury. Thus we are told in the Lakshmes- 
var inscription of Vikramaditya, of the Western Chalukya family of 
Badanii, that the guild of braziers was authorised to receive the 
taxes from all classes of people and the time was fixed bv the king 
for their payment\ We learn from the same record that the guilds 
were the centre of activity in the city. They celebrated the feasts , 
and other religious functions, and probably made provision for 
plays and pageants for the entertainment of the citizens. Finally 
the guilds formed the most important organ oi municipal self- 
government, for with them were invested the money that was 
granted in temples by kings and other wealthy citizens from the 
interest on which they had to fulfil the terms of the grants \ It 


* /.,XUI, p. 15. 

* Ibid., p. 174. 

a E. XII, p. 333; V, o. 23; VI, p. 160, etc. 

4 Ibid., p.272. 

5 E. C, VII, Sk, 133. 

« E. L, VIX, o. 190. 
t Ibid. 

* XII, p. 272. 
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os inferred from the Sudi inscription of Akka-devi that the 
gmids were given a separate constitution*. 

The highly developed character of the guilds and the wide 
drea ° t ver w . h * cl ? th£ y extended is made evident by the Mulgund 
msciiption of Krishna II, of the Rashfrakuta family, which records 
a grant made by four headmen of guilds of 360 cities*. Similar 

f - un i?5 d - by th ^ BelgaUm inscri P tion of the time of the 
Tattd chieftain Kartavirya IV, which refers to a number of mercan- 

tile corporations and guilds 3 , and by the Nidugundi inscription of 
..ic vacdUiba Tail a II, which mentions an organization of 505 mer- 
Cl: * inak,n g ^rious grants in kind for religious purposes*. 

Thus the guilds having spread all over the country rendered 
a uabie service to the people by ministering to all their wants 
economic, social, and religious. ’ 


1 i 1. XV. p. 80. 

1 £• /., XIII, p. 194. 

* Ibid. pp. 26-27. 

* h'ld., p. 15. 



CHAPTER VI 




Education 


L ittle information is obtainable from the epigraphical records 
about the institutions that imparted primary education in the 
country. No doubt provision was made in the monasteries 1 and 
the agraharas* for the instruction of children, but it stands to 
reason to suppose that as these institutions were specialised in 
higher branches of study, not much attention could be bestowed on 
this part of their work. Hence it seems very likely that primary 
education was mainly in the hands of the village school masters 
or the aigals, who taught in the pathasalas, institutions which 
flourish even at the present day in places in Karnataka that 
have not yet come under the influence of western culture. The 
course of instruction given in these primary schools consisted of 
reading, writing and arithmetic. 

For receiving higher education the students betook then- 
selves to the agrahara, the brahmdpuri and the maUia. There 
were also the congregations or colleges of learned men. called the 
ghatikas, where the youths received instruction 3 . 

The most important of these establishments was the agrahara 
consisting of a community of learned Brahmans, whose profoi nd 
scholarship attracted students from distant places. Here education 
of an advanced type was disseminated to all and sundry, in all 
branches of human knowledge. It was here that people of diverse 
races and religions assembled 1 . The agraharas may therefore be 
said to have constituted the real universities of mediaeval India 
the studium generate or the schools of universal learning. 


‘ E. C., VII, Sk. 185; Dj, 39. 

* Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Kadamba Kings of Onn, ’ F.B.R.A.o , 
IX, p. 275. 

a E. C., VII, Sk. 100. 

« Ibid., Sk, 176. 
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s ^!!iSb^he agrahara was as a general rule situated in the country 
at some distance from the cities, .and formed a unit by itself. The 
principle which was closely adhered to, while founding these edu¬ 
cational institutes, was the selection of a site which was suitable 
for learned leisure. The choice always fell in favour of the villa¬ 
ges. For here alone could be had the pure and cheerful atmos¬ 
phere, the open and detighiul spaces, the smiling tnedows, the 
shady groves ind the green fields waving with spontaneous verd¬ 
ure. However in course of time the agrahara on account of its 
own importance and intercourse with the outside world, grew into 
a flourishing city. Thus the.great agrahara of Belagami was a 
town which, in all likelihood, grew after the establishment of the 
university, /et the necessity of having a pleasant spot for the 
she of a university was always recognised. This is evident 
from the description given in the records of the Bejagami agra- 
haia. “Among the myriads of countries”, so runs the inscription, 
“the famous Kuntaja country is the best. In it the Banavase-nad 
is the best; in which, if well considered, Bejligave, the treasury 
of good people!; the mother of cities (pattanangala tavarmmane) 
is the best, its fame being spread throughout the whole world 
bounded by the ocean. Being the sole abode of the learned 
(otherwise, the gods), it is like Amaravatl; being filled with happi¬ 
ness (otherwise, serpents), it is like lie splendid Bhogavati-pura; 
ana in wealth may be compared with AJakapura—thus celebrated 
through the ea-engitdled earth, what city can compare with Bej- 
Jigave?” h Similar t *rms are used in describing the agrahara 
'h Kuppatur-“An ornament to the ocean-girdled earth was the 
Kuataln country, like a., to whose face was Banavasi-nad, in 
w.-ikh. be a util ul w s Kuppatur, ever fille l with Biahmans versed 
in the Vedas and thcSastras” 2 . 

It nay be ascertained from the cpigrapliical records that 
many of these agra haras wi.e state foundations. The main 
»oh i underlying these institutions was the advancement of 
h .lining in the country. An early and important instance of this 
is the agrahai of Sthanakundifr (Talagunda), whose origin is 
h> ,t in the irbs; of time. Tradition associated it with the mythical 
Mukkagha who is said to have brought thirty-two Brahman fami- 
i As from Ahichchatra and settled them at Sthanakundur, where 
they taught the people. While discrediting the story of the 

4 8. C„ VII, Sk, JCW. 

1 E C , VIII, Sh, 240. 
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30. Yalavatti. Kallamesvara Temple. 



31. Yalavatti. The Jaina Basti. 
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32. Halsi. Varaha-Narasimha Temple, Vimana. 
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Migration of the Brahmans from the north at the express wish 
and invitation of Mukkanija Kadamba, it may safely be maintained 
that the Brahmans did start the agrahara after their emigration 
from the north, which took place much anterior to the rise of the 
Kadamba family. If this is acknowledged to be the real case, we 
may next conclude that the local tradition attributing the founda¬ 
tion to Mukkanna was created for the reason that other kings might 
imitate the example of this king 4 . Another agrahara that was 
founded for the same purpose was, that of Degamve, which was 
built by Kamala-devi, the Queen of Sivachitta, the Kadamba King 
of Goa £ . 

While advancement of learning in their kingdom was no 
doubt the ruling motive, the kings were no less swayed by the 
prevalent belief that the establishment of an agrahara promoted the 
well-being of the founder in the life hereafter. Thus we are told 
in an inscription of Soyi-deva that being inclined to dhannma 
or the acquisition of merit, and “saying: ‘Anandur must be an 
agrahara’he gave directions” to his minister to do all that was 
needed to convert the village into a Brahman settlement . The 
record of Soma-bhupa avers that by establishing an agrahasa 
he desired “to make his own birth bear fruit” 4 . 

The land thus endowed was partly divided among the piinci- 
pal Brahman families, while the rest was set apart as endowment 
for the teaching of the different branches of study and a portion of 
this land was also made over to the temple of the agrahara for 
meeting the expenses of religious service. The following tables 
are intended to give some idea of these endowments. 

The grant of Soma-Bhupa. 




Object. 

Details. 

Siddhe^vara temple. 

1 share. 

Vedas ] 


£astras J 

1 share. 

Manager of the village. 

Certain lands. 

67 Brahman family.... 

1 share each. 

TOTAL.... 

69 shares. 

* Ibid., Sk, 186. 



* Fleeet, Inscriptions Relating to the Kadamba Kings of QoaJ.B B.K A S,. 

IX, pp. 275-276. 

* E.C., 'Mil, Sb, 346. 

4 Ibid., Sk, 117. 
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1U Bhattopadhyayas. 

9 Bhattopadhyayas. 

13 Bhattopadhyayas. 

God Sri Katesvara. 

God Sri Kamalanarayana. 

Goddess Sri Mahalakshmi. 

Dining hall (for the expenses). 

For the right of(?).. 

For explaining Sastras. 

Rig-Veda. 

Yajur-Veda. 

Teaching children. 

Drinking place and a place for 

fire. 

For teaching Ghati Kadhya_ 


For the tank 


For each sharer. 

Nrirafimnabhattopadliyaya 
Fvar.-'bhattopadhyaya_ 


TOTAL.... 
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Kamala-devi. 

1 share each. 

3 /< share each. 

3 U share each. 

5 shares. 

5 shares. 

3 shares. 

3 3 l t shares. 

3 shares. 

1 share. 

s / 4 share. 

3 U share. 

V* share. 

*/« share. 

10 nivartanas and 388 kanimas 
in rice field, 10 nivartanas 
and 500 kanimas in a field 
yielding small grains, and 
2 nivartanas and 720 kam- 
mas, in a field fit for betel 
plants. 

9 nivartanas and 422 kammas 
in rice field, and 8 nivarta¬ 
nas and 424 kammas in a 
field yielding grain. 

A field measured by cow’s hide 

V 8 share. 

# */* share. 


50 shares. 


The same motives as actuated these kings to found the agra- 
bavas also prompted the subsequent rulers to endow them with 
money or lands or to’ emit the taxes. We read in an inscription 
in the Sornb Taiuqua that the Kadamba King Goravarasa remitted 
the dues from the Brahmans of ‘the immemorial agrahara of Elase, 
in oraer that hi: senior queen, who had gone to swarga might 
have happiness” *. 


E. C., vui, Sb, 67. 






















To help the professors to carry on their noble work, the Ka- 
daniba King Tailapa induced his overlord the Chalukya Emperor 
Sotnesvara on the latter’s visit to Belagami, to make a grant to 
the famous agrahara of that city l . The agrahara of Kuppatur 
received substantial assistance from the Kadamb Klrtiivarmma 
and his Queen Malala-devi 2 . 

We said above that many of these agraharas were founded by 
the state. While this is undoubted, it seems not less true to say 
that some at least of these did not owe their origin to any outside 
agency, but grew up of themselves. Wherever there were settle¬ 
ments of learned Brahmans, students from all quarters flocked to 
them to acquire knowledge at the feet of the savants. It is not 
improbable that in course of time these establishments developed 
into educational centres of the first rank, and they were granted 
all the privileges of the agraharas which were royal foundations 
Such seem to be the beginnings of the two famous agraharas of 
Kuppatur and Belagami in the Kadamba dominions. The in¬ 
scriptions are silent about the origin of these agraharas, though 
many of them speak of their patrons in the period of their pros¬ 
perity. 

Having spoken about the foundation and the nature of the 
agrahara, it remains for us to examine its constitutions and the 
kind of life that was led by its citizens. It has already been point¬ 
ed out that the agrahara consisted of a corporate Brahman com¬ 
munity, which administered the affairs connected with its 
management. The actual work of administration however, 
devolved on the assembly of the mahajanas or the leaders of the 
community 3 , whose number varied from two hundred to four 
hundred or more, according to the size of the agrahara\ This 
assembly was presided over by the sheriff*. They exercised 
authority over the agrahara and controlled properties that were 
attached to it. We have to mention here that the whole of the 
village occupied by the Brahmans was the property of the agra¬ 
hara. This becomes manifest from the inscription of Kirttivarmma, 
which says that Majala-devi before making the gra il of land to 
the Jaina matha at the agrahara of Kuppatur, bought the laud at 

* E.C., VII, Sk, 100. 

* E.C., VIII, Sb. 262, 263. 

3 E.I., XV, p. 76. 

* XIII, pp. 57, 337. 

s Ibid., p. 57. 
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jiM'illage from the Brahmans of the agrahara for a price of 500 
lionnu, and then granted it to thentatha 1 . In the same way the 
endowment of properties that was made from time to time by the 
sovereigns came directly under the control of the agrahara 
authorities-; and soldiers and tax-collectors were expressly for¬ 
bidden to encroach on them or to exercise any jurisdiction 3 . 

The assembly, being an executive body, had to perforin other 
civic functions as well. These probably included the maintenance 
of charitable institutions, celebration of the religious festivals, 
entertainment of strangers who visited the agraharas, staging of 
plays, reading of the Puranas and the Vedas in the assemblies, 
arranging of disputations and lectures and other work of this 
description. They also carried out the municipal duties, such as 
housing, sanitation, and the repair and construction of roads. 
Following the general trend of all Indian institutions, one may 
surmise that the organization and distribution of charities was the 
most important of the duties of these city fathers. Consequently 
we are not surprised to find in an inscription at Tumbarahosur 
that the sheriff of the agrahara of Bhattara-Posavar purchased 
land in Hosjivur and granted it for a rest-house for strangers 4 . It 
is very likely that he gave this land in private charity; at any rate 
it gives us a clue to the understanding of the duties of these 
mahajanas. It may be gathered from other inscriptions that the 
money granted by the charity of kings and nobles to the agrahara 
was invested with these leaders of the community and from the 
c' ■ ruing interest they were to finance the various schemes sche¬ 
duled in the endowment. Thus the Ittagi inscription of the time of 
ihe Chalukya Vikramaditya records that the General Mahadeva- 
yy i delivered “the property into the hands of the sheriff of the 


great agrahara Ittagi and the rest of the four hundred mahajanas” 
specifying the various purposes for which the grant was made 1 . 

An idea of the life in the agraharas can be gathered from the 
v r ;ri ■ is re cords that describe them as they were in the period 
of their glory. According to one of these inscriptions, the mahajanas 
the Kuppatur agrahara were perfect in yanta, niyama , dhyana, 
dhdrana, Japa , mauna, svadhyaya, and samddhl. They were profi- 


* E.C, VIII, Sb, 262. 

■ E.I., XIII, pp. 57, 337; XV, p. 76. 

E.C VII, Sk, 29. 

4 E.C., VII, Sit. 293. 

6 £. XIII, p. 56. 
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cienl in the Rig-Veda> Yajur-Veda , Sama-Aeda , and Atharva -Vcc/a , 
the VedangaSy the eighteen Paranas and Smritis, in music, in 
dialectics, in Vatsyayana’s sutras , and in the knowledge of langua¬ 
ges; they were versed in natakas and rhetoric and took pleasure 
in offering food, medecines, assylum and knowledge of sciences; 
they were diligent in discharging the sixfold duties of the Brah¬ 
mans; they were like an adamant fortress in giving shelter to those 
that sought their protection” 1 . Other epigraphs aver that the 
Brahmans in the agraharas observed the major and minor dis¬ 
ciplines and meditation, practised spiritual concentration, studied 
the scriptures and performed ablutions 8 . Another incription tells 
us that the Brahmans were expected to be men of principles im¬ 
movable as a rock, hospitable, kind to their dependants and far 
from coveting other men’s wives 3 . The same record gives us an 
interesting piece of information, when it observes that the maha~ 
Janas of Lakkundi were leaders in battle 4 . This would imply that 
they were men who had trained themselves in warlike exercises, 
which is after all not very surprising in view of the fact that then 
are many instances in the records shewing that the Brahmans of 
those days made no scruple to handle the sword. A viragal of 
1141 A. D. informs us that in a fight that took place between the 
agrahara of Kuppatur and the neighbouring village of Nerilige 
on a dispute regarding the boundary of these villages, 
several men lost their lives'. In the following year another fight 
occurred between the same two villages with similar results*. A 
third viragal tells us that.a battle was fought in 1218 between lie 
armies of the mahamandalesvara Bappa-deva and the one of Barn- 
marasa on the Kappatur plain, and that Kesiga, the retainer of the 
Kuppatur agrahara, who somehow got himself involved, lost his 
life 7 . Another viragal in the same locality records that Dosama re¬ 
scued the Brahmans of Kuppatur who had been made prisoners by 
Bijjara-deva Nayaka on account of the wrong done by Jaga-deva- 
sahani, and succumed to the injuries he received 8 . 


1 E. C., VIII, Sb, 249. (Canarcse original) Cf. Subblah, A Twelvetli Ccniury 
University in Mysore, Q.J. M. S., VII, p. 166. 

* E. I., XIII. pp. 5 7 , 337. 

a E. XV, p. 363; E. C., VIII, Sk, 100. 

* E. /., XV, I. c. 

•' E. C., VIII, Sb, 253. 

« Ibid., Sb, 252. 

1 Ibid. Sb, 255. » Ibid., Sb, 258. 





The last but not the least important feature that has still to be 
described is the student community and the teachers. It is clear 
from tue Bejagami records that these scholars came from far off 
places, and consequently were of different races and creeds *. It 
must a!«o be noted that the agraharas sometimes contained mafhas 
of Jainas and Budhists*. It is pleasant to relate that in spite of the 
religious differences that divided the inhabitants of the agraharas 
there existed perfect amity and goodwill among them. This is 
made obvious by the above-mentioned Kuppatur inscription of 
KTrttivarmma. Queen Majala-devi, we are informed in this record, 
built thejaina Parsva-deva chaityalaya and had it consecrated by 
Padmanandi-siddhanta-deva. At this function, she worshipped 
all the Brahmans of the agrahara of Kuppatur in the prescribed 
manner, and invited the Brahman priests of the Kotisvara mulas- 
thaua and he high priest of the Banavasi Madhuke^vara to assist 
at ih; ceremony. These gave the temple the name of Brahma- 
Jinalayu, doubtless to show the good understanding that prevailed 
between the two communities 1 * 3 . 

The students, it may be inferred from the records, largely de¬ 
pended on the charity of the rich and benevolent people who 
generou !y endowed these seats of learning. However we are not 
able to decide whether this applied to the whole student com¬ 
munity r only to a section of them. Perhaps ii is more reasonable 
to s y that (lie scholarships were intended for supporting the poor 
and deserving students. These scholarships not only enabled them 
to ac luire knowledge but also to maintain themselves, since they 
were enerally supplied with food and clothing free of charge. 

■ regards the professors, they maintained themselves from 
the income that accrued to the departments in which they 
cot are,!. We have seen above that on many occasions the grant 
specified that the rnaliajanas had to pay from the interest on the 
sum that was invested with them 4 . This virtually amounted to 
: aying that the chairs in different branches were endowed. The 
consequence was that the professors devoted themselves whole¬ 
heartedly n> the pursuit of knowledge and the training of their 
wards. 

1 Ibid., VIII, Sb, 100. 

‘ Ib;d., Sb, 262; l /, XV, p. 362. 

3 C, VIII, Sb, 262. 

4 F XIII, pp. 57, 737; XV, p. 76; E C, VII, Sk, 117; VIII, Sb, 202, 63, 

and others. 


" it will not be incorrect to say that the existence of these three 
different communities promoted a healthy spirit of academic 
discussions in which religious disputations were given a promi¬ 
nent place. We have epigraphical evidence as regards the dis¬ 
courses that were held there on dharma and other subjects *. This 
must have acted as a pleasant diversion from the monotony of 
the ordinary teaching routine. 

Another educational agency that played an important pait in 
the cultural life of Karnataka was the ma\ha. It was a typical 
Indian monastery with monks, ascetics and students living within 
its precincts. It is interesting to note that as in the mediaeval 
universities, the residents of monasteries were expected to observe 
strict celibacy, any lapse of which was punished with expulsion 
The fact that they were teaching establishments, has prompted 
some writers to liken them to residential colleges 3 . These monas¬ 
teries were invariably attached to some local temple or had some 
temples attached to them. That is to say in some of these mathas 
education was given a prominent place and religion was relegat¬ 
ed to a secondary position, which in some others it v. as the, other 
way about. For instance, the monastery at Yevvur, of which Ch'k 
ka-deva was the acharya in 1179, belonged to the first kind of mon¬ 
astic establishments, being attached to the local temple of Svaya- 
mbhu Somanatha 4 ; while the mathas at Bankapur fell in the 
second category, for temples like the Kadambesvara at Bankapur 
were affiliated to them. 

The mathas were also free boarding houses. Not only the 
students and the ascetics who received instruction at the matha, 
were provided with food and clothes free of charge, but also the 
poor and the infirm found there free board and lodge 5 . In order 
to enable them to carry on their work, these mathas were richly 
endowed by kings and chieftains and the philanthropic and weal 
thy citizens. Thus we are told in an inscription at Lakshmesvar 
that the guru of the Saiva monastery, Mahtndra Soma Pandita- 
deva, paid a visit to the Kadamba King of Hangal, Taila II, and 
gave him his blessing and some gifts of saffron, sandal and rice 


1 

n 
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4 
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E. C, VIH, Sb. 67, 

E. /., XII, p.290. 

Subbiah, A Twelve Century University in Mysore, Q.J. M. S, VII, p. 170 . 


E> /, XIII, pp. 174-175. 
XII, p. 290. 
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i,iova' the “blessed feet of the most noble god Somanatha” in 
'return for which he received from Taila the grant of the town of 
Kallavaga for the maintenance of his establishment* *. This grant 
was repeated by Taila 111 2 . 

An inscription of 1179 informs us that Tripurantantaka- 
devarasa granted two plots of lands to the monastery at Yewur 
to. the same purpose 3 . Another inscription at Siidi records a 
' grant made by the Chalukya Emperor Trailokyamalla to the local 
matha for the disbursement of the ordinary expenses 1 . An epi¬ 
graph at Chikkamagadi in the Shikarpur Taluqua tells us that the 
Kadamba King Boppa-deva made a gift of land to the Jaina matha 
for its maintenance, and we see from the same records that this 
gift was later confirmed by the local governor 5 . We said in 
the last section that the Jaina matha at the agrahara of Kuppatur 
was endowed by the Kadamba Queen Malala-devi. There are 
scores of inscriptions of the non-Kadamba kings endowing the 
madias, but as they do not pertain to our subject, we refrain from 
referring to them. 

The monasteries are some of those institutions that were 
not established by any outside agency, but came into being on 
account of the natural desire of pious people to devote themselves 
to a life of prayer and study, which brought them together. In ad- 
lition to such monasteries, there were others that were evidently 
io: nck e by kings or chieftains. We are told for instance in an ins- 
cription r i Yewur of A.D. 1077 that the general Raviyanabhatta 
caused a matha to be built at this place and endowed it with rich 
ai 0 extensive properties for the purpose of maintaining the temple 
ot the god, for feeding and clothing students, ascetics and scholars, 
for the salariiof the professors lecturing to them, for the celebra¬ 
tion of the Chaitra and Pavifra festivals, for the entertainment of 
visitors, tiie poor, the infirm and the Brahmans, and for the other 
sundry expenses of the establishment. The monastery, it may be 
gathered from the same record, was placed in charge of l£anarasi 
Pnndita, a disciple’s disciple of Chikka-deva of Mirifije, a disciple 
of Malayaja Hagdita-deva'. 1 


* XVI, pp. 42-43. 

* Ibid. 

* £7., XII, p. 337. 

* t. K, XV, pp. 92-93. 

* £.C., VII, Sk, 197. 

* l ./ XU. p 290. 
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33. Halsi. Varaha-Narasiniha Temple. 



34. Degamve. Sri Kamala- Narayana Temple. 
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Another instance of the foundation of the mathas by the 
nobility is .net with in the Chikkatnagadi inscription which records 
that the Jaina temple at Magadi was built by Sankara-Sam.mta. 
the general of the Kadamba King Boppa-deva. This temple was 
endowed in the same way as the above *. 

It would appear from the inscriptions that the common people 
also founded such institutions of learning. An inscription has 
it tliat^ a Brahman lady from Mercara, rounded a monastery ;,t 
t iruvariyur in the Chigleput District 2 . Sometimes a new matha 
was founded as a brancli of an old one. A good instance >f thi> 
was the matha at Yewiir, described above, whose guru was a 
disciple from the Miraj monastery. Sometimes the founder of the 
new matha was one of the alumni of an older institution. The 
inatha at Yewiir was of this type and it was built in honour of 
Isana-deva by a lady disciple of his. agreeably to her dying 
husband’s instructions 3 . 


The most important of the mathas in the Kadamba dominions 
were those of Belagami, Kuppatur and Bandhavapura. Tire in¬ 
scriptions throw welcome light on their work as educational insti¬ 
tutions. The descriptions given of the scholastic acquirements of 
the gurus show that the professors in these establishments were dis¬ 
tinguished savants, selected from among the best intellects in the 
country. The guru of the Pancha-Iinga matha, which was presu¬ 
mably the earliest institution of its kind in Karnataka, being popu- 
1 rly believed to have been founded by thr Pandavas, is spoke: of 
in these records as “the uprooter of Buddhas, MTmamsakas, Loka- 
yatas, Sankhyus, Digantbaras and Advaitins; the sole support of 
Naiyayikas, fluent and fond of explaining things” 1 . The third gum 
of the Kodiya matha is said to have acquired proficiency in Si- 
dhanta, tarka, vyakarna, kavya nataka, Bharata sastra and other 
sciences connected with sahtya, and in Jaina, i.okayala, Buddhism 
and Lakuja Siddhanta. Another guru knew to perfection Vedai; a, 
Sidhanta and Agama. He possessed a wonderful facility in devis¬ 
ing new metres, and tracing the origin of words . 


* E.C., VII, Sk, 197. 

2 127 and 132 of 1912. 

3 119 of 1911. Cf. Venkateswara, o p. 262. 

* E. C., VII, Sk, 126. Cf. Venkateswara, 1. c., Sk, 100, where one of the 

acharyns is given the same distinctions. 

5 E.C., VII, Sk, 93, 99, 102, 114. Cf. Vcnkatesvara, o. c., p. 263 
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Such were the qualifications of the professors in the Saiva 
monasteries. These were the establishments of the Kajamukhas, 
a sect which had probably its origin in Gujarat, and made con¬ 
siderable progress at this time in the south : . Other monasteries of 
this sect were those at Yewur 2 , Sudi s , Kurgod 4 and probably also 
theories at Bankapur’ and Lakshmesvar’j The monasteries at 
Yewur were branch establishments of the old and prosperous 
matha at Miraj 7 . 

Besides these establishments which were, purely Saivite, 
there were others which belonged to the Jainas and Buddhists. 
TIu; ; professors in these mathas were as learned as those in 
the Saivite monasteries. For we are informed in the Chikka- 
maeadi inscription mentioned above, that the second acharya of 
the temple at Bandhavapura was a great scholar, who “published 
commentaries, made the science of grammar his own, adopted the 
rules of logic, explained poems and dramas, and despised the 
attacks o; the fish-bannered (the god of love)’’\ The acharyas 


of thejaina monastery at 
their learning and piety 9 . 


Kuppatur were also distinguished for 


It may be gathered from the epigraphs that the subjects that 
were taught in the monasteries were common also to the 
agraharas. The curriculum of studies that is mentioned in these 
records shows that the education that was imparted was many- 
sided md the view of culture that was taken remarkably broad. 
At tnc-.se seats of learning instruction was given in the grammar 
schools -f Kaumarya, Paninlya, Sakajayana, Sabdanukdsana, and 
other works, the six darkanas of Nyaya, Vai^eshika, MTmamsa, San- 
k ya, Ban Iha, and others, the Lakuja siddhanta.Pantafijali, and other 
Yoga Sastras, the eighteen Puranas, Dharmasastras, poems, dramas 
and comedies 10 . The list of the subjects will be fairly completed if 
we add to it, the Vedas, the Agamas, logic, Smritis, polity, and 


* Cf. E. /., XII, p. 337. 

« Ibid., 337. 
a r . /., XV, p. 93. 

- /., XIV, p. 277. 

► E.I., XIII, pp. 174-175. 

« /•;. /., XVI, p. 42. 

1 i. /. XII, p.337. 

« E. C., VII, Sk, 197 
» C , VIII, Sh, 262. 

> E. VII, SI., 126; E. /., XIV, 277, E. XV, p. 93; E. /., XII, pp. 290-291. 
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composition l . There are also references to Ashtha or 
of performing eight things at once- and sixty-four arts of 
wliich painting and music were most common 

There is an incidental mention in these records of the tex:- 
books that were read by the students in different subjects. Thus 
we may gather that Valiniki was followed in poetry, Vyasamuni in 
the Puranas, Manu in religious laws, Sankara in logic, Paniri and 
Guha with numerous others in grammar, and Chanakya and 
Brighu in polity 4 . 

Finally we learn from these records that the monasteries, 
and probably also the agraharas, ministered to the wants of all 
sorts of people from all countries, and that they gave shelter to 
the oppressed, and food and medicine to the poor and the sick". 
A feature common to all the monasteries and the agraharas was 
the reading of the Vedas and the Puranas in the assembly with 
proper accentuations, and the verbal texts proceeding with even 
and uneven cadence'. 

The third agency that disseminated learning in Karnataka 
was the brahmapuri. The brahmapuri was a settlement of learne d 
Brahmans in parts of towns or cities. It differed from the 
agrahara, for while the latter was a corporate body and 
formed a unit by itself, the brahmapuri does not seem to have 
possessed these characteristics. The brahmapuris were not so 
numerous as the agraharas. This was presumably because of the 
scarcity of large cities in those days 7 . Hence the information 
given of these institutions in the epigraphical records is very 
scrappy. 

An account of the founding of brahmapuris is given in an 
inscription from Belagami. Kesava-deva, we are told, acquired a 
tract of fertile land from Sarvesvara Pandita of the Pancha Ling > 
temple and after clearing it of trees and other things, constructed 

i E. /., XIII, p. 337; E. C., VIII, Sb, 225. 

s Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Kadamba Kings of Gou.f.B.i! .R.A.'J., 
IX, p. 210. 

J E. C., V, Mj, 18. 

< E. XV, pp. 326, 359, etc. 

t. E.C., VII, 102. Cf. Venkatesvara. o. c., p. 263. 

« E.I.. XV, p. 359; E.C., VII, Sk, 225. All * ie Inscriptions wo luve tl.-.-i 
allude to this custom. 

i Cf. Subblah, 1 Twelfth Century University in Mvsore, Q.J. At. S., VII, 
p. 167. 




a temple to the god Kesava. In front of this temple he built a 
town and named it VTrakesavapura. This town with the spacious 
and comfortable houses, the chambers of which he filled with 
raised cushions and all kinds of vessels, he gave to a band of 
learned Brahmans. After this he provided for their livelihood 
by giving them each a ‘vritti’, /. e. some lands. “The Brah¬ 
mans or this brahmapuriso runs the inscription, “ were gifted 
with all the virtues and practised yatna } niyama , d/iyana , dharana , 
rnaunenusthana , jagu , and samadhi ” They also tended on the 
aupdsana and the agnihotra fires, and discharged their six Brah- 
manical duties. They were well-versed in the six systems of 
logic, in ml mams a, and in other sciences. They were proiicicnt 
in the 1 urapas, Smritis, Kavyas, Natakas, in the Bhashya and in 
Manjari. Finally they were the support of many poets, disput¬ 
ants, orators and learned people 1 . 

These were the educational institutions that flourished in 
Karnataka in the middle ages. We have called the agraharas, which 
undo , tedly were the most important of these establishments, 
universities, for the reason that all the sciences that were known 
in tho.’C day were taught at these seats of learning. Nevertheless 
it must be said that they were lacking in the internal organization 
oi the universities of modern times or even of mediaeval Europe. 
Hk contemporary documents at our disposal do not speak a word 
afooui this fact >r .steemed of such high import in modern teaching. 
Education seems to hav.. been individual, as regards both the 
gum a .i the sisya, and the teaching of one guru did not depend 
ot all on the to idling of the others. 


1 / • C., VII, Sk 123. Cf. Subbiah, o.c.. pp. 168-169. 
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ft is one of the glories of the Kadamba monarch? mat they all 
^patronised learning, with the result that many learned men 
flourished at their court. An important instance of this is furnished 
by the Halsi inscription of Haiivarmma, which while describing 
the attributes of his father Ravi avers that the latte supported 
holy and learned people “with the wealth he had amassed by 
just means ” l . Another instance is found in the. Hals: inscription 
of Sivachitta, which while speaking of his ancestor jayak&Si U 
asserts that the streets of his capital were idled with die palan¬ 
quins of his pandits 2 . We learn from the lianavasi records of 
KIrttivarmma that he was a sarvajna 3 , which evidently means that 
he had received an advanced education. The inscriptio s of other 
rulers of this dynasty make us aware of the academic titles borne 
by these kings. Thus one of Vijayadilya’s birudas was thal of 
Sarasvatibhushana 4 . In the few inscriptions of the dynasty that 
have come down to us, there is no mention of the poets that lived 
under the Kadamba patronage. But we are apprised of tin p >et - 
who flourished in the kingdom of the Kadambas by the records of 
the Banavasi governor We are told in the epigraph o Lakshma 
of 1068 that his finance minister was one £antinatha P who had 
compiled the Sukumaracharita. It is obvious that he wan oi jaina 
persuasion. The inscription tells us that his preceptor Was Var- 
dhamanayati, his father was Govindaraja, his elder brother was 
Kamaparya, his younger brother was Revana, the ornament of 


* Fleet, Sanscrit and Old Canarese Inscriptions /. A., VI, p- 32. 

* Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Kadamba Kings ot Goa,J.B,B.R.A.S 

IX, p.273. 

* XVI, p.355. 

4 Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Kadamba Kings of Goa , J.B.B R.A.S. 
IX, p.24a. 
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pccch, and his King was Lakshmana-nripa, Santinatha bears the 
titles of Dandanatha Pravara, Paramajina Matambhdjini Rajaham- 
sn, Saras'.\>atImukha-mukura , Sahajakavi, Chaturakavi, and Nissa- 
hayakavi *. 

The next name among the poets of this period is that of 
Nagavarmacharya. We have a date for him in 1070. He is the 
author of the Chandrachudamani in Kannada. It appears from the 
book that he was the minister of peace and war to Udayaditya, 
the governor of the Banavasi Twelve Thousand, and he related 
the story to his brother who was an envoy at the court of the 
same governor 1 . I'seems almost certain that he was the same 
Magavarmacharya, who is mentioned in an inscription in the 
Shikurpur Taluqua as a dependant of Udyaditya 3 . He also 
seems to have been the poet who composed the Halsi inscription 
of Sivachitta *. 


Harivarmma was another poet that lived about the same 
period. It is evident from the Kuppatur sasana of the Kadamba 
Kirt'i-cleva that he lived in the reign of this monarch and possi¬ 
bly at his court 5 . 

The inscriptions also give us the name of a poet, Chandra- 
r'ija, who apppears to be the author of the Madana-tilaka. He was 
patronised by Machi-raja, the governor of Santajige, under the 
Lha'ukya Jayasirhh 1 c . It is obvious from his titles that Chandra- 
raja was a Brahman, for he calls himself Viprakulalalamam, 
Dvijabodheirajam and Mamunindraciiaram 7 . 

In an inscription at Haveri, we find the name of one Naraya- 
ija-deva of the tfisvamitra gotra. He asserts that he was praised 
by other poets, from which we gather that he was a poet of some 
renown 8 . 


< E. C., VII, Sk, 136. Cf. Naraslmhacharya, Karnalaka-Kavl-Charitc, 1, 
pp. 83-87. 

r Narasimhacharya, o. c., p. 87. 

> E C., VII. Sk, 129. 

* Fleet, Inscriptions h■dating to the Kudwnba Kings of Goa, J.B.B.R.A.S., 

IX, p. 280. 

* E C.. VII, Sb, 262. 

* Ibid., Sa, 109. 

1 Naraylmliacliarya, o. c., p. 90. 

' From an Ink impression. 
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CHAPTER V I I 1 




Architecture 


S outh Indian architecture affords the student of history a 
division and classification of buildings as compk le perhaps a.^ 
the architecture of the west. It is a matter of considerable ease 
to differentiate between the Greek and th Gothic styles it is 
easier still to distinguish between one kind of Indian buildings 
from another in order to classify them under a particular deno¬ 
minational name, such as the Kadamba style, the Chalukya style 
the Hoysaja style or for a matter of that any other styiC. W orks of 
art are not entirely the: result of inspiration. Art seeks and follows 
Set principles and rules and the artist assiduously attempts at 
link the canonical rules of the past with the progressive ideas of 
the present. This gives rise to different schools and styles of 
architecture. Dr. Jouveau-Dubreuii in his DroviditJii Architt i * inc. 
remarks: “Works of art indeed are not made entirely at random 
from inspiration; there are almost always discoverable some 
methods, principles and irrevocable canonical rules. Whatever 
may be the originality of a work, it is connected with contempora¬ 
ry works; it is explained by anterior works. The author belongs to 

a school, the work belongs to a style”'. 

It is our object in this chapter to define the different styles <a 
buildings prevailing in the Dekkan and classify them according to 
principles governing a particular school or style. 

Indian architecture has been presented to the student of 
history in a manner that appears even to a casual reader to be 
erroneous. Both the earlier writers and the more ;ecent ones have 
alike classified the monuments of the most divergent type: under 
one and the same denomination. Mr. Fergusson, writing in the las: 
quarter of the 19 th century, included the temples of widely dif¬ 
ferent construction under the general but wrong nomenclature of 


* Jouveau-Dubreull, Dfoviduui Architecture, p. 2. 
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Chalukya architecture. Even a present day scholar like Mr. 
Cousens, has net broken loose from . he traditional terminology, for 
hi his work on Chalukyan Architecture he includes several temples 
which are far from being Chalukya. 

To the late Rev. Fr. A. M. Tabard, President of the Mythic 
Society, Bangalore, belongs the credit of creating a new denomi¬ 
nation to name the style of the structures which had come within 
tne range of his observation, viz. the Hoysala temples. These 
were monuments quite different from the Chalukya shrines not 
only ;n account of their historical origin, but also from the point 
of view of their method of construction. 

Now on examining the temples spread over Karnataka, one 
comes across several buildings which bear similarity neither to 
the ne now classified under Hoysala. nor to those styled as 
Chalukya and perhaps built by the monarchs of this dynasty. 
The different styles one notices in these edifices are distinguished 
b> some .u i. r characteristics of plan and execution. 

The earliest style of which specimens are known in Karnataka 
was what we propose to cail here the Kadamba style. This 
distinction is not arbitrary, for, as we shall show later on, the 
bindings classified under this style have few things in common 
either with the Chalukya or with the Pallava styles. This will 
be quite obvious if we examine the temples built by the Chalu- 
k ami now existing in the country that came immediately under 
their rule. We may then contrast the principal elements that 
constitut the Chalukya style with the main characteristics of the 
Kadamba. This investigation will also le,.d us to examine the 
Pall v . style and to contrast it with the Kadamba in order to have 
a e’ear notion of the latter. 

The Chaiukyas emerged into prominence in the latter half of 
the sixth century and held the field in the Dekkan for about six 
hundred years. Their principality consisted of north Dekkan. 

It ; n,i un th< they found here many temples built by the Ka- 
<lamb'<s. But when they themselves started to construct monuments 
they intioduced into the existing style new features brought from 
the north 1 , which eventually became a distinct style by itself called 
here the Cl alukya style of architecture. 

The earliest monument that was built in this style seems 
to be the temple of Durga at Aihole. “It is unique”, writes 
Mr. Cousens, “in ’hat it is built upon the lines of the apsidal 

1 Thi ir capital being dose to Northern India. 
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Degamve. Sri Kamala-Narayana Temple. Parapet. 



37. Degamve. Detail of the above Parapet. 
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38. Degamve. Sri Kamala-Narayana Temple. Entrance to the 
Garbhagriha. 














cave ctiattya of the Buddhists, the position of the shrine being tint 
of the dagaba\ and, like its pr.otoiype, two rows of columns sepa¬ 
rate the body of the hall into a central na\ e and two side aisles” 1 . 
These'two side aisles were joined at the back of the shrine in a 
curve, following the absidal shape of the monument, and formed 
the pradakshina, or the circumambulatory passage around the 
shrine. Another important feature of this temple is the. northern 
type of tower with a curvilinear outline, but marked with horizon¬ 
tal stages, showing the.influence of the Kadamba style. These 
stages are no doubt also to be seen in the northern likharas but 
they are extremely narrow, and not so clearly defined as those 
of the Kadamba tower. Again a careful examination of these 
stages reveals their* tooth-like projections which are the motifs of 
ornamentation of the later Kadamba vimanas. 

Hence it becomes apparent from the above description of the 
Durga temple, that.during the early period of the Western Chalu- 
kya regime, the temples were built in a style that embodied ;hree 
distinct elements belonging toftfree different styles of archit cture. 
The apsidal form and the pradakshina were evidently borrowed 
from the chaitya of the Buddhists.’ The curvilinear tower' was like¬ 
wise imitated from the northern sikharp and this again was modi¬ 
fied by the horizontal stages of the Kadamba vimana. These three 
features, therefore; constituted the main characteristics of the ear¬ 
ly style of the Chalukyas. In course of time this style was 
further evolved and revolutionized, to a certain extent; for as the 
Chalukyas came in contact with.the Pallavas, they were influenced 
by the architectural style of the latter. Accordingly they often 
adopted the Pallava gopuram for their buildings instead of the 
northern sikharas. ' By a natural process of evolution the apsidal 
form about this time gave place to the rectangular shape and the 
pradakshina, which once formed the passage round the whole 
building, was now shortened and restricted to the shrine only. 

Among the monuments that may be classified under the later 
Chalukya style are the Sangame^vara and the Virflpaksha temples 
at Pattadakal. The Virupaksha temple is by far the largest and the 
most important of these edifices. It stands in an enclosure, 224 ft. 
long and about 105 ft. broad. This court was surrounded by small 
shrines or cells, some of which are still visible. The temple con 
sists of the sanctum containing the linga, “the spacious pillared hall 


1 Cousen c , Chaiukyan Archikclure, p. 38. 
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with its porches, the Nandi pavilion before it, sheltering the bull 
of £iva, and the eastern and western courtyard gateways, linked 
up by the engirdling walls”. The cella is surrounded by a 
pradakshina with three niches in the passage. To tin's is attached 
(lie mandapa or hall which is thus distinct from the shrine. The 
former is 50 ft. 8 in. by 45 ft. 10 in. in measurement, and its roof 
is supported by eighteen massive cubic pillars, in the North Hin¬ 
du style. They are arranged in four rows from east to west, the 
two central rows having five pillars in each. The pillars are all 
of one pattern, differing only in sculpture. They are each of one 
block, without bases, but crowned by a roll bracket-capital. The 
mandapa is lighted by twelve pierced windows. The tower of 
this temple is pyramidal and ornamented with the simulated cells, 
exactly like the one of the Kailasanatha or Rajasimhesvara temple 
at Ranch! *. 

The Sangamesvara temple is now much dilapidated, but quite 
similar in plan and detail to the Virupaksha temple. It is smaller 
and not so carefully finished. It is older than the Virupaksha 
temple by forty years, having been erected in the reign of Vijaya- 
ditya*. It cannot be said definitely when the Pallava features 
came to be introduced into the Chalukya architecture. The 
relations of the Chalukyas with the Pallavas date from the time 
of Pulik&i II in the beginning of the 7th century A.D. From the 
records of Pulike^i II it is ascertained that he attacked the Pallavas, 
whose leader Mahendravarmma I was compelled to take refuge 
behind the ramparts of Ranch! 3 . In 642 A.D. Pulikesi II was defeat¬ 
ed and presumably slain by the Pallavas under Narasimhavarm- 
ma Vikramaditya l (655-680), son of Pulikesi, retrieved the 
losses sustained in the reign of his father, and captured the Pallava 
capital Ranchipuram '. His son Vinayaditya also had dealings 
with the Pallavas’. Vikramaditya II repeated the exploit of his 
great-grandfather Vikramaditya I and occupied the city of Ranchi, 
it is possible that in the course of their relations with the Pallavas, 

* Fergusson, History of the Indian and Eastern Art, pp. 353-355. Cf. 

Couaens, Chalukyan Architecture, pp. 61-66; Cousens, Architectural 
Antiquities tn Western India, p. 23. 

* Cf. I crgusson, l.c.; Cousens, Chalukyan Architecture, p. 60. 

i Corn. Dcsa Inscriptions, p. 557, referred to by Fleet, Kanarese Dynasties, 
p. 350. 

* E.I., III, p. 280, 

» South Indian Inscriptions, I, p. 145. 

* Fleet, Sanscrit an A Old Kanarese Inscriptions, I.A., VI, pp. 87,88. 
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the Dravidian style. The 
Vakkaleri grant tells us that Vikcamaditya refrained from destroy¬ 
ing the Pallava capital and acquired great merit by granting gifts 
to the Rajasimhesvara temple. He was so Struck with admiration 
at the sculptures he saw there that he overlaid them with gold 1 . It 
is also clear from other sources that he induced some prominent 
architects to return with him to his kingdom. Thus one of two 
inscriptions on the eastern gate-way of. the above-described 
Virupaksha temple at Pattadakal records that the builder of this 
temple was “the most eminent sutrcidhari of the southern country” 1 , 
it is not unlikely that in welcoming these architects Vikramaditya 
followed the example set by his predecessors. This perhaps 
accounts for the construction of the Sangamegvara temple in this 
style during the reign of his father Vijayaditya. 

These facts lead us to study the Pallava style though briefly 
in order to differentiate the Kadamba monuments from all the 
other styles of South India. ' - • 

The representative monuments of the Pallava style are the 
rathas and caves of Mamallapuram, the temples of Kailasanatha and 
Vaikuntha Perumaj atKanctripuram and the Tiruttane^vaia temple 
at Tiruttani. The rathas are monolithic temples cut from a series 
of boulder-like grdnulitic outcrops on the sea shore. They belong 
. to the first half of the 7th century, and though they differ from one 
another in shape, their style is the same. It may rightly be sup¬ 
posed that they represent contemporary types of structural build¬ 
ings. We propose to give here a brief description of each of these 
monuments. 

The Draupadi ratha is a small panasala 11 feet square with a 
curvilinear roof like the modern Bengali thatched cottages and 
brick temples. “The form”, says Mr. Coomarswaniy, “is without 
dQdbfderived from bamboo construction, and occttrs already in the 
small shrine represented' at the left end (obverse) of the Ka(ra 
Mound torarta architrave, M 1,of the Mathura museum” 3 . “The 
square rathas” remarks Dr. Ferguson, “are the originals from 
/Which aH the yirndngs.in, southern India were copied, and continued 
'.to 'be copied nearly unchanged to a very late period” 4 . The Arjuna 


_Rice, The Chalukydsvnd Pallavas, LA., VIII, p. 21 ; £./., IX, p. 205. 

. . 3 .Fleet, Sanscrit and Old Kanarese Inscriptions, /,. 1, X, pp. 170-171. 

Coomaraswamy, History oi Indian and Indonesian Art, p. 104. Ci. Vogel, 
Catalogue of the Archaeological Museum at Mathura, pi. XXV. 
Ferguson, History vf'India and Eastern Architecture, I, pp. 330-3S. 
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illustrates the simplest form of the Pallava temple, like the 
small rock-cut shrines at Undavajji l . The Bhlma, the Dharmaraja 
and the Sahadeva rathas are perfect types of Pallava architecture. 
They were curvilinear shaped roofs of three upper stories orna¬ 
mented with little simulated cells or pavilions called pancarams 
which became the distinguished feature of the Pallava style. The 
front of each of these cells, with their connecting links, is adorned 
with the chaitya- window niches. The first is an oblong building 
having for its roof an elongated barrel vault; the second is sur¬ 
mounted by an hexagonal dome; and the third, which has its back 
in the apsidal form, resembles the older structural apsidal chaitya 
halls. The Ganesh ratha is the most nearly finished of all, and 
gives a fair idea of the form taken by these oblong temples. It is 
in three stories adorned with fine designs, and the form of its 
gopurams became afterwards characteristic of the Pallava architec¬ 
ture. The roof has a straight ridge decorated at the ends by Saiva 
trisulus, and similar emblems crowned the dorme windows. 
The ridge is ornamented by nine small pinnacles*. In matter of de¬ 
tails, may be noted capitals without palagat or abacus, but with 
bases representing Vyalis or conventional lions, brackets plain or 
horizontally fluted, roll cornices with chaitya window niches en¬ 
closing heads or figures without a crowning klrttimukha, and 
makara-toraria lintels 3 . 

The structural temples of the type of Kailasanath^ or Raje^vara 
at KanchT, date from the beginning of the 8th century. This shrine 
with its pyramidal tower, ornamented with pancarams, has a flat 
roof with pillared maniapa and is surrounded by a peristyle consist¬ 
ing of a series of small cells that look like the rathas. But here 
Hie Pallava style is still more developed and elaborate, a 
fact which shows the influence of the Chalukyas. The vimana con- 
laining the usual linga is surrounded as in the Chalukya temples 
by a pradakshina; but around it are seven small attached shrines 
with large Nandis between tli in—a feature not common in the 
Chalukya architecture. We have traced the origin of this pra- 
dakshiija whilst speaking about the architectural style of the 
Chalukyas. It is not difficult to account for the presence of this 


* Longhurst, Pallava Architecture, Part 1, p. 30. 

* Cf. Ferguson, His'ory of India and Eastern Arch lecture. 1, pp. 330-338. 

a Cf. Ibid., I, p. 337; Coomaragwamy, History of Indian and Indonesian 

Art, p. 104. 
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iqtie Chaiukya feature in the Pallava monuments. As the Cha- 
lukyas borrowed the pyramidal gopurams from the Pallavas, the 
latter profited by their contact with the Chalukyas and adopted 
the circumambulatory passage. Characteristic details in Pallava 
temples include the vertical median band on horizontally fluted 
brackets, the abacus as the uppermost element of the capital and 
the rampant lions supporting the pillars sometimes provided with 
riders *. 


Having determined the distinguishing marks of the Chaiukya 
and the Pallava architecture, we may now proceed with the exa¬ 
mination of the style of the buildings to which the name of Ka- 
damba has been affixed. - 

The early Kadamba temple was naturally derived from the pri¬ 
mitive structures of the Andhrabhrityas, the dynasty that preceded 
the Kadambas as rulers of Karnataka. But with the march of time 
this style was so modified in its development by the later Ka¬ 
damba temple-builders that it eventually attained a separate style 
at their hands. The evolution from the primitive style to the Ka¬ 
damba style seems to have been a natural process, and was never 
influenced by the Pallava or the northern models. This is clearly 
evidenced by the later Kadamba monuments, which while employ¬ 
ing miniature towers of the north Hindu and the Pallava types as 
a decorative detail to adorn the columns and the niches around the 
temple-walls, yet always have their vimanas built in the Kadamba 
style. (Pis. 32, 39) This strange phenomenon is to be accounted for 
by the traditional conservatism of the Hindus, which made the 
master-masons construct always according to the methods of 
their time with the motifs which had been transmitted to them by 
their ancestors. They could make use of the Pallava and the 
northern towers for the purpose of decorating the building, but to 
substitute this exotic tower for their own vimana consecrated by a 
long line of master architects believed to be divinely inspired, was 
too revolting a sentiment for the builders. 

From the remains that have escaped destruction at the hands 
of time and the vandal, it may be supposed that the earliest of the 
Kadamba temples did not radically differ from the Andhrabhrliya 
structures. The oldest monuments seem to be at Halsi, the old 
city of Palasika, which is often alluded to in the inscriptions. 
(PI. 26) There is a Jain bastt at this place, which is probably the 


< Cf. Coomarswamy, History of Indian and Indonesian Art, pp. 104-106 
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^psaid to have been built by the Kadamba King Mrigesavarmma, 

who lived in the fifth century of our era 1 . The temple is simple, 
verging almost on the primitive. It consists of the garbhagriha 
or shrine, and an open sukhanasi (vestibule hall), but without the 
maniapa n front, it is noteworthy that the sukanasi is wider 
than the garbhagriha. The walls are made of big boulders of 
granite roughly hewn and piled up in a vertical position. 

It would seem from the above description that the Kadamba 
temples were an improvement on the Andhrabhritya structures. 
The latter, we may presume, were like all ancient monuments, mere 
halls, as yet not separated into partitions. With the rise of the 
Kadambas, however, the temples came to consist of two distinct 
parts, namely the garbhagriha and the sukhanasi. 

In the £aiva temple at Talagunda the Kadamba style is fur¬ 
ther evolved. The temple itself looks more refined than the jaina 
basti at Halsi. (PI. 2) The size of the masonry is diminished, and 
we no longer find the heavy Cyclopean blocks as used in the latter. 
The stones of the walls are smoo'thly cut, but they resemble those 
of the Jaina basti in the baldness of design. The pillars, which are 
either square o; cylindrical monoliths, are here slightly ornamented 
with geometrical designs, and have the dvarapalakas sculptured on 
them at the bottom. The pillars have no base, nor the corbel nor the 
aba :us. Hence the architrave is supported on the bare top. The gar¬ 
bhagriha had no windows but only one doorway. The lintel of this 
door is carved with some floral designs, peculiar to later Kadamba 
buildings. In the middle of the lintel is the dedicatory block on 
which is carved the image of Ganapat, thus indicating that the 
divinity in the temple was originally, as it is now, some representa¬ 
tion of Siva. In the present case it is the linga, which is placed in 
the middle of the garbhagriha. 

The next edifice that might perhaps give us some idea of the 
Kadamba style at the early period, is the group of temples at 
Kadaroli, built in the bed of the Malaprabha. (Pi. 27) They are 
similar in construction to the Talagunda temple described above. 
Their plan is simple. They are small square buildings, eachsur- 
mounfed by a tower with the kalasha on top. This tower is a 
perfect pyramid marked with horizontal stages that have the 
appearance of steps. These steps are quite plain. 

The Haltikesvara temple at Halsi shows a further develop- 


' FUtl, Sanscrit and Old Canartse Inscriptions, I. A., VI, p. 26. 
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ment in the Kadamba style. On either side of the doorway there 
appear for the first time those perforated screens or pierced s^one 
windows that later on became a permanent feature of all Kadamba 
temples. Some modifications are also noticed at the top end of 
the pillars. Unlike the columns in the temples described above, the 
architrave in this temple is not supported on the bare staff but by 
the capital consisting of the abacus and the corbel. The Nandi 
and the bases of pillars that are to be seen in front of the temple 
make it manifest that there was a mandapa attached to the shrine. 

We see a further development in the pillars at the Kallesvara 
temple at Halsi. (PI. 29) They are here divided into cubical and 
octagonal parts, and were most likely crowned by the capital. The 
temple consists of the garbhagriha and the sukhanasi, to which the 
mukhainandapa is added, 

In the Suvanriesvara temple at Halsi the pillars are of two dif¬ 
ferent patterns. Along with the type described above, we also 
find the round and square shafted columns. 

The monuments at Yalavatti, namely the Hindu temple and 
the Jaina basti, are important as they mark a further stage in the 
evolution of the Kadamba tower. The horizontal stages,one notices, 
are unlike those of the early gopurams. They are for the first time 
divided into rectangular parellelopipeds; but as yet they are unco¬ 
vered by ornamental details. The Hindu temple had a mandapa 
in front, but as it is in a dilapidated state, no more details can be 
gathered as regards the Kadamba architecture at this period. (PI. 
30) The Jaina temple on the other hand is well preserved and 
consists of a cella, a vestibule and a porch. (PI. 31) The porch is 
supported by cylindrical pillars, which have the abacus and a 
plain capital. It also has the overhanging eaves, a feature noticed 
for the first time in the Kadamba buildings. Another new 
feature is that the walls of this temple have a horizontal band 
running in the middle, on which are carved a few geometrical 
designs. These structures probably belong to the later Kadamba 
period, for they differ very little from the monuments built in 
the time of Jayakesi II, the Goa Kadamba King. 

The Ramesvara temple at Halsi shows another motif that was 
developed at this period. (PI. 23) The tower, which does not 
in any way differ from the earlier gopurams described above, 
has now a projection added on to it, having in front an arch with a 
simulated cell. The horizontal stages of the gopuram are also con¬ 
tinued along this projection. As may easily be observed, this 
feature was not borrowed from the Pallava gopuram, for there is 


th« slightest resemblance between the simulated cells of the 
Pallavas and this new feature seen in the Kadamba architecture. 

The Varaha-Narasimha temple at Halsi shows further evolu¬ 
tion in the Kadamba architecture. (PI. 32) The parailelopipeds in the 
stages of the tower are here more numerous than in any of the 
above-described temples. But as these stages are not so minutely 
divided or marked with a profusion of ornamentation as in the 
later temples, the vigorous and purposeful lines of the tower are 
still maintained, and do not cease to attract the eye of an observer 
from a distance. The tower projection has now three windows 
instead of one, one on either side and one in front. The tower 
is arranged in eleven tiers. On the tenth tier there are four panels 
each crowned by a klrttimukha, or the grotesque face of a monster, 
apparently a lion. The sukhanasi which is surrounded by walls 
is lighted by pierced stone windows inserted above the overhang¬ 
ing eaves. (PI. 33) The roof appears like a terrace, and the eaves 
are supported by pillars. Each of the latter is now raised on a base 
and consists of two cubical parts and one bulbous section. The 
circular portion is marked with three rows of rings. 

The perfection of the Kadamba style was evidently reached 
in the £rl Kamala-Narayana temple at Degamve. It is a typical 
example of a temple built in the Kadamba style, which had come 
under the Hoysaja influence. From the inscriptions in the temple 
we learn that it was built by Tippoja, the architect of the god 
Banke^vara, at the, command of Kamala-devi, the Queen of the 
Go;. Kadamba King ^ivachitta 1 . It is thus one of the latest Kadam¬ 
ba temples built in the middle of the 12th century. 

The temple is situated in the centre of the village. The build¬ 
ing is rectangular in shape and consists of three cells with a pillar¬ 
ed hall running from north to south, in front of the shrines on the 
west side. The central cell extends into the hall in advance of the 
other two. Each of these shrines is divided into two parts, namely, 
the garbhagriha and the sukhanasi. The frames of the doorways 
of the sukhanasis are carved with creepers. The pierced stone 
windows surround the doorway and are more ornamented than 
any in other Kadamba temples. (PI. 38) The door-frames of the 
garbhagrihas, as in all the Kadamba temples, have the dedicatory 
block with the image of Gaja-Lakshmi, and the two pendant nails 


' Fleer, Inscriptions Relating to the Kadamba Kings of Goa, J.B.B.R.A.S.i 
IX, p. 275. 
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on either side of this block. A new feature which is noticed in 
these doorways are the five nails on the torana, between each of 
which there is a rampant lion, thus having in all four lions. 

The first cell contains the image of Narayana with the ten 
incarnations carved on the halo. The second has the icon of 
Lakshmi-Narayaga. Lakshmi is here represented as being seated on 
the lap of Vishgu, with the ten incarnations carved on the prabha. 
Garuda and Maruti are standing on either side of this image. The 
third shrine bears the image of Kamala with two attendants on 
both sides. 

The walls of the temple are adorned with niches having 
pilasters surmounted by gopurams in the Kadamba style, with the 
kalasha. (PI. 36) On the parapet surrounding the mukhamaniapa 
the following friezes are sculptured from bottom to top:—(1) pillars 
with rearing lions between them; (2) gopurams surmounting these 
pillars, and having dancing girls in various poses between 
them; (3) beautiful scroll work on top. (PI.37) 

The pillars are of three different kinds. (P1.35) They are very 
artistically executed and of complicated design. They are raised 
on the bases and crowned by ornamented roll brackets. The eaves 
of the temple are supported on pillars adorned with madanakais or 
bracket figures, of which all but one have disappeared 1 . The 
ceiling has three pendant lotuses. These are grand pieces of 
artistic workmanship remarkable for richness of ornamentation 
and elaboration of details. The last two features with the multi¬ 
plication of shrines noted above show that the Kadamba style was 
at this time influenced by the Hoysaja architecture. Hence we 
may regard this temple as belonging to a stage of transition. 

' Another temple that may be classified under this style is the 
Lakshmi-devi temple at Dodda Goddavajji. (PI. 39) This is a Hny- 
sala temple which was influenced by the Kadamba style. However 
the fact that It was built in the reign of the Hoysaja King Vislinu- 
vardhana, and that it bears the Hoysaja crest in front of the gopu- 
ram have led Rao Bahadur R. Narasimhachar to believe that it 
is an example of Hoysaja architecture* *. But it posse-ses s-* 
many distinguishing elements of the Kadamba style, and so 
singularly lacks those of the Hoysaja that it can by no mea:,s 
be classified under the latter style. The most striking thing one 


i Part of another of these brackets is stilt to be seer, in one of the niches 
Inside the mania pa. 

* Narasimhachar, The Lakshmidtvi Temple at Dodda-Goddcvaill, p. 1. 
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^notices about this temple is that unlike the Hoysaja towers its 
vimanas are not marked with ornamental details. Further they are 
shaped like perfect pyramids as those in the Kadamba temples, 
and are marked with the horizontal stages, the bold outlines of 
which greatly attract the eye. Finally it is not built on a raised 
platform as the Hoysala temples. Among the details in this temple 
that are also common to the Hoysaja shrines are the elaborately 
carved'doorways, flanked by Vaishnava door-keepers, the ceiling 
with the lotus panel and the multiplication of shrines. 

It would appear from the above that when the Hoysajas rose 
to power, they adopted the Kadamba style for their buildings. 
But in course of time this style was so modified by the Hoysaja 
temple builders that it eventually lost many of its old features, and 
acquired new ones in their place. The evolution was fairly rapid. 
Probably the Kadamba vimana was the first to be modified. Its 
parajlelopipeds were decorated, new ornaments were then added 
between slabs. Some of the parallelopipeds in the meantime 
were enlarged and frequently crowned with klrttimukhas. At the 
same time the tower, accomodating itself to the gradual change 
of the plan of the garbhagriha from the square to the star shape, 
assumed a fluted appearance, though often hidden below a gorge¬ 
ously profuse ornamentation. The result was that the original 
pyramid of the Kadamba tower became in a few years a pointless 
cone. The kalasha that once crowned the Kadamba vimana 
was now substituted by the Hoysaja pinnacle. The doorways 
.ere flanked by dvarapalakas and the frame itself was so elegant¬ 
ly carved that it came to assume a different form from its Kadamba 
original. In some of these temples the perforated screens, that are 
always found on either side of the door-way in the Kadamba 
temple were shifted to occupy different positions in the walls, and 
finally were placed round the mukhamandapa. These are in 
brief some of the Kadamba motifs that were developed and perfect¬ 
ed by the Hoysaja architects. 




CHAPTER IX 




Sculpture 


¥t is not possible to write an exhaustive treatise on Kadainba 
iconography. As most of the Kadamba shrines contain only the 
Iinga, the material at hand is not sufficient. 

One of the oldest Kadamba icons seems to be the one of Durga 
at Jambehajji in the Sorab Ialuqua. (PI. 40) The inscription in 
front of the temple of this goddess records that the original shrine 
was built by one Kannamma, in the reign of the Kadamba King 
Santivarmma 1 . This temple is now entirely destroyed, and the 
image is sheltered under a square shed. But there seems to be 
no doubt that this image was the original, for it exactly resembles 
the sculpture of Durga carved on one of the walls of Cave No. 1 
of the Badami caves, which were finished at about this period by 
the early Chalukyas. (PI. 41) The only important difference between 
the two images is that in the Badami figure the hand holding 
the chakra rises next to the trikula on the top of the spear, while 
the Jambehajli image is very handsome and much more artistically 
executed than the one of Badami. The charming face of the goddess, 
the graceful inclination of her head, the ease with which she holds 
the emblems and the tail of the buffalo, the shape of this animal’s 
legs, and even the action of thrusting the spear into the neck of the 
buffalo alike manifest a high degree of artistic skill in the sculptor. 

Among the other images of the Kadambas are those at Halsi, 
Degamve and Hangal. These statues always have a pointed 
carved tablet or an arch at the back, crowned with a klrttimakha. 
The image of Lakshmi -Narayana at Halsi is remarkable for the 
majesty of its pose and the elegance of its carving. On both the 
sides are carved two pilasters which are surmounted by the pru - 
bha which bears on it the representations of the ten incarnations of 


* E.C., VIII, Sb, 44, 
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iju. Lakshini is sealed on the lap of Narayaga and there is an. 
attendant standing on either side. The image ot Vishnu in the 
Madhava temple at Hangal within the Haje-Kote has an 
inscription on the pedestal which gives the date when the image 
was finished. The inscription runs: “May victory attend. May 
great auspiciousness attend on the flower pedestal of the image 
of... .caused to be made on the 10th day of the bright fortnight 
of Vaisakha of the Vibhava, the 71st (probably) year” 1 . This 
date probably refers to the Chalukya Vikrama era; for the 
Vibhava Samvatsara being the 73rd year of that era, the date 
would seem to nearly agree. The image had four hands formerly, 
but one of them is now broken. As usual it is flanked by two 
dvarapalakas one on either side. 

The Kadamba images of the gods are both in the static and 
the dynamic poses. The one of Durga, described above, is in the 
usual crystalised dynamic pose; the goddess being always repre¬ 
sented as killing the buffalo. The other two images are in the 
static pose. On the ether hand the figures on the. madanakais 
and the dancing girls sculptured on the Degamve temple are 
always in the dynamic pose. • 

The viragals and the satikals that are found in Karnataka, 
falling in the Kadamba period, may also, be included in this 
note on the Kadamba sculpture. .The former are remarkable for 
the great energy and vividness of action with which they depict 
the war scenes, those of Hangal being the most notable. (Pis. 23, 
?4) The satikals are memorial tablets erected to commemorate those 
women tiiat committed sati on the death of their husbands. These 
stones are a great auxiliary to the historian, as they give a cor¬ 
rect idea of the art of warfare and the social customs prevailing 
in those days. They are fully described in the chapter on social 
customs *. 

A word is to be added at the end of this chapter about the 
school of sculpture developed in Southern Konkan under he Goa 
Kadambas. The few specimens that have been preserved are so 
remarkable, that they deserve a special mention. This school is 
characterised by the beauty of the grouping of the different figures 
as well as i>y the vividness of expression. Both things may easily 
be seen in the panel of the time of Jayakesi If found at Orlim. 


1 Appendix HI, No. 18. 

* Cf. ante, pp. 275, 277, 278, 280. 
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(PI. 12) The image of the King boldly projects in the centre of the 
panel brandishing the sword with the right hand in a menacing 
attitude. The soldiers engaged in the fight are seen here and 
there in a harmonious melee, while at the feet of the King the two 
defeated chiefs acknowledge the might of the descendant of Guha- 
lla-deva. This battle scene, so vividly represented, offers a good 
contrast to the home scene, represented on the top frieze where 
the King and the Queen are depicted as being peacefully engaged 
in conversation surrounded by some attendants. 

The same characteristics may be noticed in the group of 
elephants round the image of Gauri, which was found at Chandor 
and which is at present in the Museum of the Indian Historical 
Research Institute. It is usual to find a couple of elephants in 
attendance next to the images of Gauri or Lakshmi carved on the 
lintels of the temple doors. In this piece of sculpture, however, 
the sculptor has carved four elephants, two on each side of Gauri, 
and all of them in such natural poses that the sculpture looks like 
the representation of the animal life in a forest of Karnataka rather 
than a sculpture of Gaja-Gauri in the ordinary conventionalism 

The sculptors of Goa were moreover prodigal in decoration 
and details. In confirmation of our statement we may cite the 
instance of the colossal statue of Bhairava (generally called 
Betal) which is lying on a well near the village church at Betal- 
batim, Salsette. This statue in spite of appearing nude, has its 
loins covered with a filigree band with hanging bells; and on its 
stomach a huge scorpion is so skilfully carved as to convey the im¬ 
pression of being inside. The huge Nandi found by Fr. Heras at 
Chandor during the excavations of May, 1930, and the smaller 
Nandi of Pillar, now in the Museum of the Indian Historical 
Research Institute are again striking examples of this richness of 
decoration. This school of sculpture, which made such remarkable 
progress under the Goa Kadambas, would appear to have 
influenced the Hoysaja sculptors, who produced the most beautiful 
specimens of imagery known in Southern India. 
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42. Halsi. Image of Lakshmi-Narayana, in the prakara 
of the Varaha-Narasimha Temple. 
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43. Chandor. Lintel of a Temple Door-way representing Gaja-Gauri. 

Indian Historical Research Institute, St. Xavier’s College, Bombay. 
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CHAPTER I 




General Description 


nPhe inscriptions in Karnataka that have been discovered give us 

a geographical description of the country. The ancients seem 
to have thought of India in terms of an island and accordingly 
named it the ocean girdled Jambudvipa*. In the centre of this 
island there was Meru, south of which was the pleasant Bharata- 
varsha, of which Kuntala-desa formed a province 2 . Mount Meru, 
says another record, was like a stalk for the lotus 3 , in the most 
beautiful Jambudvipa 4 * * 7 . 

Karnataka was described by these geographers as a country, 
south of Sameru (/. e., Meru), through which flowed the Kaveri 
river clothed with woods on both the banks 3 . We learn from one 
of the inscriptions that to the east of the Karnataka country was 
the mountain called Nandi, very lofty and impenetrable, with only 
one path, filled with champaka, akvattha, naranga, and tamahi 
trees e . The country was filled with prosperous people and decked 
with bright flowers and the honey-sucking bees ’. 

Kuntala-de^a in Karnataka was an ornament to Bharata-va*- 
sha e , being the best and the most beautiful of all the lands, Vehgi, 
Kajinga, Vanga, Magadha, Andhra, Kasmera, Langala, Nepaja, 
Varala, Malava, Maharashtra, Aryya, Saurash{ra r Keraja, Kam- 
bhoja, Turushka, Pandya, Maleyaia and Draviia 2 . It was resplen- 
dant “with myriads of people, practices of virtue, agreeable 


4 E. C„ V. Cn, 197; VII, Sk, 197; VIII, Sb, 28, 152, 179, 276. 

2 E. C ., V, Cn, 197. 

J E. C, VII, Sb, 28. 

« Ibid., Sb, 179. 
s E. C., IV, Yd, 54. 

« E. C„ X, Cb, 32. 

7 E C. VII Sk, 197. 

• E. C.' vni, Sd, 138; VII, Sk, 100, 179, 197, 249, 346; Ha, 45 . 

* E. C., VII, Sb, 138. 
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™^irj)ation, streams of the (nine) sentiments, pleasure gardens, 
s( parated lovers, splendid tanks, full lotus beds, gilded boats for 
spring festivals, ghaUka-sthdnas, the supports of dharmma and 
mines of enjoyment, moats which were as if the sea being over¬ 
come had returned here, on account of the collection of gems, 
groups of the lotus faces of beautiful women fail as the moon, 

'>'rU: ui nagaras, kiiedas, kurvvtiiius, nudcinibos } di'otuun ukhus , pit¬ 
tas, pattanas and rajadhanls" 1 . Other inscriptions compare it to 
the curls of the lady earth*, and relate that it has the Sahya 
mountains on her breasts, adorned with the shining garland, the 
Tunga, on which are the Sphatika and other tlrthas^ ■ 

The inscriptions also describe the Banavasi-nad. “It was rec- 
konded”, says one of these records, “as the crest-jewel to Jambu- 
dvii a” 4 . “It was like the face to the lady earth”, says another 5 . 
“It was an ornament to Vanavasi”, adds a third. Finally an epi¬ 
graph at Udri avers that “Banavasi country was like a mine of en¬ 


joyment”*. 

The inscriptions also enable us to form an idea of the extent 
of the kingdom of the Kadambas during the different periods of 
their ule, after studying the geographical situation of the places 
mentioned in tiiese epigraphica record... Thus we are told in 
(h Tu agunda inscription that Mayuravarmma wa invested with 
t,.e sovereignty of a province bounded by the Amarawa (or 
V. estcrn Ocean) and the Prehara (the Tuhgabhadra) (?) \ A fi ag¬ 
in nt of a lithic record of Mayuravarmm that has been brought 
t0 n ht pj v\. H. Krishna Iyengar, contains the names'of Abhi- 
r.t and i-unata, which were the names of two contemporary states, 
wiiidi probably formed the northern and southern boundaries 


respectively". 

Dui ir.g the long reign of Ravivarmma the territorial limits of 
the iadamba Empire were further extended by the acquisition of 


* £. C., VII, Sk, 197. ’ £• C., VIII, Sb, 262. 

* £. C , VI, Kp, 1. 4 £• C., VIII, Sb, 235. 

“ £. C., VII, Sk, 225. 

* £. C., VIII, Sb, 138. 

i E. /., VIII, p. 36; E. C., VII, Sk, 176. 

« As die Inscription is engraved In cave character*, and as It undoubtedly 
,:i r to . ; . .:ka or water reservoir associated with the Kadamba 
Mayun sarmma ve may deduce that ft either belonged to the time 
Mayurr sarmma or of one of hi immediate successors. Krishna 
Iyengar, Excavations al Chandravalli, p. 3. 
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new territories. The reference in the grant of Ravivarmma to two 
hamlets Malkava and Multagi close to Talakad, the new capital of 
the Qangas, shows that the Kadambas had at this time made 
considerable encroachments on the Ganga territories'. This may 
be considered to be the greatest extent of the kingdom at the 
height of its glory. 

In the 10th century when the Kadambas emerged as rulers 
they held various territories under their rule. The map showing 
the dominions of each of the four dynasties of the Kadambas 
makes it clear that the Kadambas ot Goa held a part of Konkana; 
those of Hangal, the Banavasi Twelve Thousand, the Hangal Five 
Hundred and Haive Five Hundred; the branch f Belur, probably 
the territory now included in Mania abad; the Kadambas of ">a- 
\alnad the Bayalnad District The K dambas of Ha -cal al". ays 
had the Han al Five Hundred and the Ba 'avasi velve Thou¬ 
sand under their rule. Haive Five Hundred was at time inch .1 
in their kingdom, but very often it die not form part of t eir 
territory. The Kadambas of Goa at the acme of their gr tness 
had in their possession the Hasi Twelve Thousand, the Konkaga 
Nin Hundred, the Kapardikadvl a La h and a Quarter, the Haive 
Five Hundred, the Velugrame Thir y, the Kadaroji Thirty, the Un a 
Thirty, the Polalgunde Thirty, and the Kuntakaji Thirty. 


t E. /., VIU, p. BO. 


r* 
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CHAPTER II 




Geographical Lexicon 


Desides the name of the country and districts, the epigraphical 
records also contain many names of towns and villages included 
in the Kadamba kingdom. These names will be seen in the fol¬ 
lowing table 4 :— 


FOr ?n«rrt e M ,enCe *l ake ? ther pIace names me "tioned n the Kadamba 

te*n ri |nH» n H»H th |° U S. h - n . 0t t ! elongi " e t0 ,he Kadamba dominions, have 
been included in this table. 
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Names of Places 

Identification 

Abbalur 

Ablur, chief town of the Kod 
Taluqua in the Dharwar District 
(£. /., V, p. 213). In the time of 
the Kadambas it was included 
in the Nagarkhanda Seventy 
(E.C., VII, Sk, 255; E. /., V, 259). 

Ajjadi 

Ajjadi in the Dharwar District. 

Alande 

Aland or Alande, chief town 
of a Taluqua of the some name, 
in the Nizam’s dominions. The 
Allund of the Indian Atlas, sheet 
No. 57, lat. 170, 33, long>76, 38 
(Cf. E. V, p. 243). 

Anebala 

Cannot be identified. It was 
a village situated somewhere 
between Hangal and Bahkapur. 

Slur 

A village about 3 miles in a 
bee-line from Hangal. 

AiiandSr 

The inscription occurs at Ben - 
negere in the Tavanadi hobli, 
Sorab Taluqua. 

Andaijige 

Atjdajige, 8 miles to the east 
of Bahkapur, Dharwar District. 

Andasura 

The inscription is found at 
Bairekoppa in the Ciiandragutti 
hobli, Sorab Taluqua. 

Annigere 

Annigere in Nawalgund Talu¬ 
qua, Dharwar District. 

Araga 

Araga the chief village of the 
Araga hobli, Shimoga Di. trict. 
The inscription is at Kudji, 
same hobli. 
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wam i° 


Identification 



Name* of Place* 


Arakere 




Arakere is near Narendra, a 
village in the Dharwar Taluqua. 


Arsibldi 

Avaretika vishaya 
Bada 

Banavasi 


The ancient Vikamapura, a 
decayed village in the Hangal 
Taluqua, Dharwar District. 

? 

Bad, 3 miles north-west of 
Bankapur. 

10 miles to the south-east of 
Sirsi, Sirsi Taluqua, North 
Kanara District. 


Balipura 


Bejagami, in the Shikarpur 
Taluqua, Shimoga District. 


Bejagami (or Balligave) 


Ditto 


Batura 

Bandhavapura 

Bandagike 


Baliir, 5 miles south of Han¬ 
gal, on the high road. 

Not yet indentified. Dr. Fleet 
suggested that it was perhaps 
Bandhole in the Krishijarajpet 
Taluqua, Mysore ( E . I., V, p. 
235, n. 2). 

Bandajike, in the Shikarpur 
Taluqua, Shimoga District. 
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* * 
* 


* * * 


Reference 


E. /., XIII, p. 319, 324. 


E. /., XVII, p. 21, 23. 


* * 

* 

It was the capital of the early 
Kadambas, one of the capitals 
of the Kadambas of Hangal, and 
the chief town of the Banavasj 
Twelve Thousand. 

The capital of Chatta, the first 
King of the Hangal branch of 
the Kadambas. . 

Agrahara city. Also renown¬ 
ed for the five mathas and 
several brahmapurls. 


Kadamba Some^vara of the 
Nagarkhanda branch was called 
“the supreme lord of Bandhava- 
pura;” 

Thi$ seems to be the capital 
of Bommarasa, who was the 
founder of the dynasty of the 
Nagarkhaoda Kadambas. At 
this time it was the capital of 
the Nagarkhaijda Seventy. 


E. /., Ill, p. 52. 
Appendix, III, No. 17. 

Appendix, III, Nos. 7,9,13,15, 
16 and 19. 


/. A., V, p. 18. 

E. C„ VII, Sk, 120, 100, etc.; i 
Appendix, HI, No. 17. 

E. C., VII, Sk, 197; E. /., V, 
pp. 235, 236. 

E. C., VIII, Sb, 346. 


E. C., VII, Sk, 236. 
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Names of Places 


Bangalla 

Bankapura 


Basaur 

Basavura One Hundred and 
Forty 


Bayalnad 

Bejgali or (Bejugali) 


Beluvanti 


Belurapajji 


Identification 


Bengal 

Bankapur, the town which 
gives its name to the Bankapur 
Taluqua, Dharwar District. The 
ancient town, Haje-Bankapur, 
lies nearly 2 miles south-by¬ 
south-west from the modern 
town. 

Basaruru, in the Sorab Talu¬ 
qua, Shimoga District. 

An administrative division 
with Basvapur as its head¬ 
quarters, about 14 miles to the 
east of Dharwar. 


Perhaps Yayanad, commonly 
called Wynad or Wainad. ( E.C ., 
IV, Introd., p. 3). 

Belgulee or Belgali, a village 
in the Bankapur Taluqua, four 
miles north-west of Shiggaon. 
Or a village 7V S miles north of 
Hubli. 

Probably the present Belva- 
tti, a small village eight miles 
north-east of Hangal. 

A hamlet probably attached 
to Posavojalu, in the Heggade- 
Devankote Taluqua, Mysore 
District. 












Remarks 
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Reference 


Trade relations with Goa. 


Archivo, I. c. 



This town was the capital of 
the Bankapur Kadambas. In Ap¬ 
pendix III, No. 17 it is called 
the oldest city. It was built by 
Bahkeyarasa. Cf. ante, p. 83. 


E. /., XII, pp. 174, 168; 
Appendix, III, Nos. 8, 17. 


It formed a part of the Bana- 
vasi Twelve Thousand. 

It included the towns of De- 
vageri, Kolur and Kujenur. It 
also seems to have been some¬ 
time a division of the Edenad 
Seventy (£. C., VIII, Sb, 359). ' 

Also BIra - Bayal - nad and 
Chagi-Bayal-nad. 


E. C., VIII, Sb, 213, 359. 
E. /., XV, p. 333. 


E. C., IV, Hg. 56, 77, etc. 


E. /., VII, pp. 212, 214. 


Appendix, III, No. 17. 


We suppose that BelurapaHi 
was a village attached to Posa- 
volalu, because the viragal says 
that Harima attacked and bes¬ 
ieged Posavojalu and its hamlet 
Sogapajji (SogaUi), when So- 
vayya released the cows of 
BelurapaHi, which must have 


£. C„ IV, Hg, 79. 
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Names of Places 

Identification 

Belvadi 

Perhaps a village near Kuda- 
lur, perhaps in the'Devanagere 
Taluqua. 

Bejvola 

Most probably in Ron Talu¬ 
qua, Dharwar District. 

Beiinekallu 

Bennikul, five miles south¬ 
east from Kukkanur in the 
Hyderabad State. 

Beppatti 

Behafti in the Dharwar Dis¬ 
trict, probably close to Laksh- 
mesvar. 

Bharangi 

Bharangi, Sorab Taluqua, 
Shimoga District. 

I Biraur 

Birur near Kadur, Kadur Dist¬ 
rict. 

Chandraguptapura .' 

V # 

Chandragutti, Sbrab Taluqua, 
Shimoga District. / 

Chandrapura V 

Chandor, Saisette, Ooa. 

' 

'r V ' ' 

Chadrapur 

, l 

•’ Chandavar.HonavarTaluqua, 

.5 miles south-east of Kumta. 

Chipalona 

Chiplun, Southern Kohkan, 
Rathnagiri District. 

Daravada 

Dharwar, the capital of Dhar¬ 
war District. 
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Names of Places 


Dhule^var 
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Identification 


Dolle^var, on the Canal, 
about 3 miles south-east of 
Hangal. 


Donavura 


Donur, in the Bagewadi Talu- 
qua, Bijapur District. 


Doravale 


Dulucas 
Edenad Seventy 

Edevolal 


Probably a hamlet near Man- 
gajur, in the Chandragutti 
hobli, Sorab Taluqua, Shimoga 
District. 

Not identified. 

North-east of Banavasi (E.C., 
VIII, Sb, 571). 

North-east of Banavasi. 


Ejambajji 

Ekkaddhaharam 


GaGdda (Gauda) 
Gedeya 
Ginnalagundi 


Gfigivs 


Elavala, since the inscription 
occurs at this place. 

Probably a village in the 
vicinity of Talagunda, as the 
village was granted to the 
temple at Talagunda. 

Bengal. 

A group of 12 villages. 

The inscription is at Haya in 
the Sorab Taluqua, Shimoga 
District. But the place cannot 
be identified. 

Gogaw (Indian Atlas, shset 
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Remarks 

Reference 

* * 

* 

-—- 

Appendix, III, No. 17. 

* * 

* 

£./., XVI. p. 74. 

A grant was made by Ka- 
damba Chatfa to a temple at 
Mangalur. 

E.C., VIII, Sb, 465. 

Trade relations with Goa. 

Archivo, 1. c. 

* * * 

E.C., VIII, Sb, 213, 359. 

Edevojal-vishaya belonged to 
the Alupas {I.A., VII, p. 303). 
This was a Seventy District 
including Kyasanur, and was 
usually reckoned as forming 
part of the Banavasi province. 

£./., XVI, p. 281. 

* * 

* 

E.C., VIII, Sb, 384. 

* * * 

E.C., VII, Sk, 264. 

Trade relations with Goa. 

Archivo, i.c. 

* * 

* 

E.C., VIII, Sb, 477; £./., XI, p. 5, 

* * * 

£.C., VIII, Sb, 306. 

Ekanta-Ramayya was gran- 

£. V, p. 257. 
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Names of Places 

Identification 


No. 42). 17 miles south-south¬ 
east from Ablur in the Shikar- 
pur Taluqua, Shimoga District. 
Mysore (Cf. £./., V, p. 244). 

Gokage 

Gokak, in the Bel gaum 
District. 

Gokarna 

Gokarna, about 10 miles north 
of Kumta, North Kanara District 

Gopakadvipa 

The island of Goa 

Gove, Gopakapattana, GOpaka- 
puri, Gopakpur 

Goa Velha, called in Konkani 
Orlem Goem. 

Gurgera (Gurjjarra) 

Gujarat. 

Hajjihala 

Hajjihala, in the Dharwar 
District. 

Hannihajji 

Honnali, in the Shimoga 
District (Rice, Mysore H,p. 345). 

Hanungal 
(See Panungal) 

Hangal, the capital of the 
Hangal Taluqua, in Dharwar 
District. 

Heggavadi 

Probably a village near Na- 
rasipur, in the Heggade-Devan- 
kote Taluqua, Mysore District. 

Hirimatay 

It cannot be identified. It must 
have been a small village in the 
Hangal Taluqua. 

Hosanad Seventy 

A kampaga of Hangal Five 
Hundred. The town cannot be 
traced. 
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Remarks 


Reference 


ted the village by Bijjala, in 
the Sattaiige Seventy, of the 
Banavasi Twelve Thousand. 


Akka-devi laid seige to this 
fort. 

A famous place of pilgrimage. 


Trade relations with Goa. 


* * 
* 


E.I., XVII, p. 121. 

Appendix, III, No. 1. 

Archivo, 1. c. 
Appendix, III, No. 2. 


Capital of the Goa Kadambas. ! £./., XIII, 309; J.B.B.R.A.S , IX 

p. 283; Archivo, 1. c. 


* * 
* 


Appendix, III, No. 7. 


The HannihaUi Twelve was | E.C., VII, Sk, 117. 

a kampana of the Banavasi 
Twelve Thousand. 

It was the principal capital I I- A., VIII, p. 23; E.C., VIII 
of the Hangal Kadamba kings. Sb, 325; £./., XIII, p,13ji A PP e "' 
& j dix, III, Nos. 7, 9, 13, 15. 16, 19. 

The inscription is at this 
place. Bichgautjda is said to 
have rescued the cows. 


E.C., IV, Hg, 50. 


* * * 


* * * 


Appendix, HI, No. 17. 


E.I., V. p. 259. 
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Hayve 


Hire-Magudi 
Hulambi Seventy 
Hiili 

Huligere 

Huppavadayavara 

Indesvaragiri 

Inguna 

I$apura 

Itipajji 


Identification 


North Kanara. 


Hire-Magudi, in the Sorab 
Taluqua. 

Huilambi about 4 miles north 
of Kalghatgi. 

About five miles east of Sa- 
undatti, Belgaum District. 

Lakshmesvar. (Cf. Fleet, Ka- 
narese Dynasties, p. 304, n. 6). 

Very probably a village close 
to Mangurdi in the Dharwar 
Taluqua. 

(?) Bankapur. 

Could it be the village of In- 
gutiige in the Nizam’s Domini¬ 
ons, where an inscription of 
Jakkala-devi is found? Fleet, 
Kanarese Dynasties, p. 448, n. 6. 

? 


(?) In the Hannihajji kampa- 
ija. (See Hanihalji) 


Jaragur 


? 
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Remarks 


* * 
* 


* * 

* 


* a. * 
* 


* * 
* 


* * 
* 


* * 
* 


Reference 


£. C., VIII, Sb, 468. Cf. Fleet, 
Kanarese Dynasties, p. 282, n. 2; 
Rice, Mysore and Coorg, p. 21. 

E.C., VII, Sb, 414. 


Appendix, III, No. 7. 
Appendix, III, No. 6. 

E.I., V, p. 243. 
Appendix, III, No. 5. 


Since there is a sanctuary of 
Inde^vara. 


£./., XVI, p. 74. 
£. C., VI, Bl, 245. 


Fight between the Kadamba 
troops and the §antara army- 
The besieged town seems to 
have been in ihe &antalige One 
Thousand. 

Itipalii in the HonnihaUi kam- 
pana. The inscription exists at 
Bclagami. Hence the village 
must be in the neighbourhood 
of this town. 

Perhaps an agiahara village 


E. C., VIII, Sb, 141. 


E. C., VII, Sk, 117. 


£. C./VIII, Sb, 465. 
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Name of Place* 

Identification 

Jayapura 

? 

Jayantipura 

Banavasi, in North Kanara. 
(See Banavasi) 

Jiddujige 

Probably Jedugur identified 
with Jedda, in the Sorab 
Taluqua, Shimoga District. 

Kachchavi 

(?) In the Hannihajji kampa- 
tja. 

Kadale 

? 

Kadalakalim 

? 

Kadaravalli (or Kudolavatti) 

Kadaroli, Sampgaon Taluqua 
of the Belgaum District. 

Kadavala 

? 

Kajafijarapura 

Kajanjar or Kalinjar, a town 
with a well-known hill-fort in 
the Banda Dis'trkt, Bundel- 
kliand. 

Kalavanga 

(?) May perhaps be identified 
with Kadaroli village in the 


§L 
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in the neighbourhood of Manga- 
juru in the Sorab Taluqua of the 
Sliimoga District. 


A village perhaps in the vici¬ 
nity of KIrttipura. 

Banavasi the capital of the 
early Kadamba kings. 


E. C., IV, Hg, 58. 
E. XIII, p. 300. 
E. C., VII, Sk, 236. 


As the inscription is found at 
Bejagami, the village is most 
probably in the vicinity of this 
town. 


E. C., VII, Sk, 117. 


A place in the Heggade-De- 
vankote Taluqua, Mysore Dis¬ 
trict, since the inscription is 
found there. 

Copper-plate found at Hire- 
sakuna. 


E. C., IV, Hg, 56. 

E. C., VIII, Sb, 33. 



E. I., XIII, p. 319. 


The record is at Kittur, Heg- 
gade-Devankote Taluqua. 

The Kajachuryas styled them¬ 
selves “lords of Kalafijara, best 
of towns”. 


Appendix, III, No. 21. 

E. C., IV, Hg, 56. 
Appendix, III, No. 10. 


This village was divided into 
three parts, which were gi- 


I.A., VII, p. 38. 
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Names of Places 


Identification 


Sampgaon Taluqua, Belgaum 
District. 


Kannevoja 


? 


Kapardikadvipa 
(or Kavadi-dvTpa) 


Northern division of the Kon- 
kan. 


Karagudure 

Kauvalageri 

Kennele 

Ketapada 

Keheta (or Khetagraina) 
Kikki-nad 
Klrttipura 


Kargudari, Hangal Taluqua, 
Dharwar District. 

Kowlgeri (Bombay Survey 
Map) or Kowlgeeree (Indian 
Atlas), Dharwar Taluqua. 

Perhaps in the Dharwar Talu¬ 
qua, Dharwar District. 


(?) A village in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Tadagani, where the 
inscription exists. 

(?) Probably a villag near 
Halsi. 

Kikkere, in Mysore. (Cf. 
Rice, Mysore, H, p. 296). 

Kirttipur in the Heggade-De- 
vankote Taluqua, Mysore 
District. 


Klrusampagadi 


? 
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Kishkindha Hills 

Kisumangalam 

Kisukad 

Ki uvojal (See Kisukad) 
Kittadiyur 

Kittur (or KTrttipura) 
Kodmala 

Kodanallur 

( ( 


Kishkindha “is a small hamlet 
in Dharwad, on the south bank 
of the river Tungabhadra, near 
Anagandi three miles from Vija- 
yanagara.” (Dey, Geographical 
Dictionary of Ancient and Me¬ 
diaeval India, pp. 100-101). 

KusugaHa, in the Dharwar 
District. 

Kisukad Seventy, says Dr. 
Fleet, was a small district of 
which the chief town was 
Pattadakal, the ancient Kisuvo- 
|al and Pattada-kisuvojal in the 
Badami Taluqua, Bijapur Dist¬ 
rict. 


? 


Kittur, Heggade-Devankote 
Taluqua, Mysore District. 

(?) Kodagere, Belandur hobli 
Shikarpur Taluqua, Shimoga 
District. 

Kodanhajli attached to Ben- 
nahajji, Belur Taluqua, Hassan 
District. 
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towns. The inscription that 
gives this information belongs 
to Sivachitta. 

Kishkindha comprises the 
hills on the opposite side of the 
valley separating it from Hampi. 


In the Bejvola District. 


* * 

* 

Inscription mentions revenue 
for the temple of this village. 
The inscription is in Heggade- 
Devankote Taluqua. 

The capital of the Bayalnad 
Kadambas, a very ancient city. 


Reference 


E. /., Ill, pp. 186, 187. 

E. /., IX, p. 201. 

E. /., XVII, p. 123; E.I., XV, p. 78. 
I. A, XXX, p. 259. 

* * 

♦ 

E. C., IV, Hg, 56. 

E. C, IV, Hg, 56. 

E. C., VII, Sk, 29. 


E. C., V, Bl, 121. 
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Names of Places 


Identification 


Kodavalli 


Kogali-nad 


Kukkanurii 


Koja-nallur. (See Kadanallur) 


Kukkanur lies in the south¬ 
west corner of the Nizam’s 
Dominions, about 20 miles to the 
east ofOadag, DharwarDistrict. 


* * 
♦ 


Kolhapur 

Kojur 

Konatapukam 


Capital of the Kolhapur State 
(Cf. Kundangar, Identification of 
Kolhapur & Brahmapuri, The 
Rajaramtan,XV, pp. 8-11). 

Kojur, one mile to the east 
from Karagi, Dharwar District. 

(?) A village close to Mala- 
vajji. 


Konginagaram 

Konkan 


Kontakuli Thirty 

Kote 


? 

The present Goa territory. 

(?) Kuntonahashajli, a small 
village 2 miles north-east of 
Hangal. 

? 


Kudalfir 


A village in Channapatna Ta- 
luqua, Bangalore District. 
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Remarks 

Reference 

Village perhaps close to Kup- 
pagedde, where this inscription 
exists. KudavaMi was included 
in the Banavasi Twelve Thou¬ 
sand. 

E.C., VIII, Sb, 179. 

Perhaps corresponds with 
Huvina-hadagalli Taluqua, still 
khown as Kogali. 

E.C., XI, Dg, 121. 

* * 

* 

£./., XIII, p. 40. 

In the vishaya of Vallavi. 

E.C., VI, p. 19. 

Famous as a place of pilgri¬ 
mage in the Kadamba period. 

Appendix, 111, No. 1. 

* * 

♦ 

Appendix, III, No. 8. 

The record exists at Malava- 
Ui, a village in the Shikarpur 
Taluqua. 

E. C„ VII, Sk, 264. 

Inscription is at Malavajji. 

E.C., VII, Sk. 264. 

Principality of the Kadambas 
of Goa. 

Appendix, If, No. 1; Archivo. 

1. c., etc. 

A kampana. 

£./., XIII, p. 317. 

* * 

* 

E.C , IV, Hg, 56. 

Agrahara city. 

EX., XI, Dg. 32. 
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Names of Places 

Identification 

Kundarage 

Kundarage, Yellapur Talu- 
qua, North Kanara. 

Kutjdi 

1 

Kundatapukam 

9 

Kundur (or Kundoorge) 

Narendra, a village, in Dhar- 
war Taluqua, Dharwar District, 
situated near the high road from 
Dharwar to Belgaum, about 4* s 
miles north-west-by-north from 
Dharwar. ( E. I., XIII, p. 298.). 

Kurole 

? 

Kujenfir 

KulenQr, Karajgi Taluqua, 
Dharwar District, 6 miles north¬ 
west of Haveri. 

Kuppagedde 

Kuppagedde, Sorab Taluqua, 
Shimoga District. 

Kuppapru 

Kuppatfur, Sorab Taluqua, 
Shimoga District. 

Ladda (Lada or Lata) 

Southern Gujerat. 

Laghumorambika. (See 
Morambika) 

* „ * 

* 

Lanka 

Ceylon. 

Lokkigundi 

Lakkundi, 6 miles south-east 
of Gadag, in the Dharwar Dist¬ 
rict. 














Remarks 


Remarks 

Reference 

Kundarage Seventy. 

E.T., Vll, p. 212. 

Kundi Three Thousand Dist¬ 
rict. Hereditary territory of the 
Raftas consisting mostly of a 
great part of the Belgaum 
District with Saundatti for its 
capital. 

The inscription is at Malavajji 

E.I., XIII, p. 18. 

E.C., VII, Sk, 264. 

Kundur Five Hundred form¬ 
ed part of Palasige Twelve 
Thousand. Royal residence of 
the Kadambas of Goa. , 

E.I., VII, p. 212; £./., XIII, pp. 
298,316; £./., XVII, p. 9. 

In Edenad. 

E.C., VIII, Sb, 58. 

* * 

* 

£./., XV, p. 329. 

* * 

* 

£.C., VIII, Sb, 179. 

Agrahara. 

\ 

E.C., VII, Sb, 377. 

Trade relation? with Goa. 

Archivo, 1. c. 

* * 

* 

Appendix, III, No. 2. 

* * 

+ 

Appendix, III, No. 2; £./.,X, 
p. 309; J.B.B.R.A.S., IX, p. 272. 

' * 

£. /., XV, p. 350. 
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Names of Places 

Identification 

Lunke 

A place near Molakalpur, 
Molakalpur Taluqua, Chital- 
droog District. 

Madava 

(?) A village near Mangalur. 

Magari 

(?) Malgi about a mile irom 
Ratihajji, where the inscription 
is found. 

Malavajli 

Malavajli, Shikarpur Taluqua, 
Shimoga District. 

Malaya Country 

The Western Ghauts. 

Malchere 

? 

Manali (or Mannali) 

? 

Mangajuru 

Mangajur, in the Sorab Talu¬ 
qua, Shimoga District. 

Mangundage 

Mangundi, a village on the 
Dharwar-Kalghatgi road, 6 miles 
south of Dharwar. 

Manikyapura 

Probably Mangundi. 

Manyasa 

(?) Perhapas near Malavajji. 

Mavade 

Marevad, about 5 miles east- 
by-nortl; from Narendra (Cf. 
E . XIII, p. 320). 

Mareyavada 

? 

Masavadi 

Masavadi One Hundred and 


0 Forty kampaga may be located 
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Names of Places 

Identification 


in the Dharwar District. 

Matrisarit 

K * 

A river that cannot be identi¬ 
fied. 

Mattige 

? 

Mavinahajli 

? 

Mirinje 

? 

Mogalur 

Mugur or Mujjiir, near Tala¬ 
kad, capital of the Talakad 
Taluqua, Mysore District. 

Morambika 

Morembi, Ilhas, Goa. 

Muvagu 

? 

Mudagod. 

(?) A village probably in the 
Shikarpur Talnqua, Shimoga 
District. 

Mugada. 

A village very probably close 
to Mangutjdi in the Dharwar 
Taluqua. But it is not mention¬ 
ed in the modem maps. 

Majkavu. 

A hamlet at a short distance 
from Talakad, in the Mysore 
State. 
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Remarks 


Reference 


ancient Dharinapura or Dam- 
bal, the kampana of Masavadi 
One Hundred and Forty may 
be locatad in the Dharwar 
District. Dambal is about 13 
miles south-east of Gadag, 
Dharwar District. 

* * 

* 

The inscription is at Kittur in 
Heggade-Devankote Taluqua 
Mysore District. 

Thj inscription is at Beja- 
gami. 

Present Miraj, Southern Ma- 
ratba country. 

The kingdom of the Kadam- 
bas under Ravivarmma extend¬ 
ed as far as, or further than, 
Talakad, as it is evident from 
this grant. 


* * 
* 


* * 

The name appears in the in¬ 
scriptions of a village contiguous 
to MalavaUi, in the Shikarpur 
Taluqua. 


* * * 


This shows the extent of 
Ravivarmma’s kingdom. 



I. A., VI, p. 25. 
E. C., IV, Hg, 56. 

E. C., VII, Sk, 117. 
E. /., XU, p. 290. 
E. I., VIII, p. 147. 


Appendix, 111, No. 2. 
E. C., IV, Hg, 56. 

E. /., V, p. 259. 


Appendix, III, No. 5. 


E. /., VIII, P-147. 
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Names of Places 

Multagi 

Mugunda 

Nagarkhanda 

Nagavajji 

Narega! 

Narendra 

Nareyagal 




Identifications 


A hamlet near Talakad, in 
the Mysore State. 

Didgur, in the Karajgi Talu- 
qua, Dharwar District. 

A collection of villages to 
the east of Banavasi with Ban- 
dagike as capital. 


A village fourteen miles north 
-east of Hangal, Dharwar Dis¬ 
trict. 

A village in the Dharwar 
District. 


Naregal, 10 miles south-east of 
Ron, Dharwar District, the chief 
town of the Nareyangal Twelve. 


Navilur (or Navalur) 
Nidugundige 

Nirali (or Nirili) 


Navlur or Nowloor, two 
miles east of Dharwar. 

Nidaguijdi, a village 4 miles 
south-south-west of Shiggaon, 
head-quarters of the Bankapur 
Taluqua, Dharwar District. 

A village in the Hangal Talu¬ 
qua, Dharwar District, 11 */ s 
miles to the north-east of Han¬ 
gal town. 
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Name'of Places 


Niralgi (or Nirili) 


NTlgugda 


NTrusagara 
NuggiahaJIi 

Pakuvadi 

Palambi (or Belgajambi) 
Palasige (or Halsi or Halasige) 

Palasika 
Pajjavura 

Palmadi 
Panrjaleya-kote 

Pauungal. (See Hanungal) 


Identification 


A village in the Hangai Taiu- 
qua, Dharwar District. 

NTlgunda a village of some 
size in the Harpanhajji Talu- 
qua, Bellary District. It is at a 
distance of seven miles from 
Harpanhajji. 

It was probably situated in 
the vicinity of Dharwar. 

it must have been a very 
small village which has new 
been absorbed by some other 
village. 


* * 
* 


Halsi, Belgaum Taluqua, 
Dharwar District. 

Halsi. 


Panhaja, a hill-fort 12 miles 
north-west of Kolhapur. 

Hangai, head-quarters of the 










Remarks 
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* 


* 


* 


This was included in the 
Vikkiga Seventy. 


* 

* 


* 


♦ 


* 

* 


The inscription is at Yadur 
in Coorg. 

The Palambi Seventy was a 
kampana. 


<SL 


Reference 


E. /., XVI, p. 66. 
E. /., XII, p. 143. 


Appendix, III, No. 5. 
Appendix, III, No. 5. 

E. C, IX, Cg. 57. 

/. A., X, p. 254. 


Appendix, III, Nos. 5, 6, 4. 


Another capital of the Ka- 
dambas of Goa. 

Some village forming part of 
Nidaguijdige Twelve. But now 
it cannot be traced. It must be 
in the Dharwar District, 

The inscription says it was 
in the Sendraka vishaya. 


/. A., VI, p. 24. 
E. /., XIII, p. 169. 

E. C., |V, Bl, 245. 


* 


£. /., XV, p. 78. 


Panungal was a Fiv* Hundred 


£./., XIII, p. 31. 
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Names of Places 


Pandiat 

Paralura 

Paveri 

Petjbasaaru 

Perbajji 

Perur 

Pindiana 

Polalgutjde 

Po|alur(or Poraluror Brihat 
Poralur) 

Pojambi 



Identification 


Hangal Taluqua, DharwarDist- 
rict. 


Probably the old kingdom of 
Puanit in Arabia. 

(?) Somewhere in the Dhar- 
war Taluqua. 

Haveri, headquarters of the 
Karajgi Taluqua, Dharwar Dist¬ 
rict. 

Habsur, in the Dharwar Dist¬ 
rict. 

Hebbajli, in the Dharwar Di¬ 
strict. 

Herur, Hungund Taluqua, in 
Bijapur District. 

Not identified. 

(?) Hojal in the Bellary Dist¬ 
rict. 

Divageri or Devagere, 6 miles 
west-by-south of Karajgi, in the 
Karajgi Taluqua, Dharwar Dist¬ 
rict. 


Palambi same as Halambi. 


Posavojalu 


It was an administrative unit 
now in the Heggade-Devankote 
Taluqua. 
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Reference 


province. It was the hereditary 
kingdom of the Kadambas of 
Hangal. 



Mentioned by the great papy¬ 
rus Harris, pi. 77, vv 10 ff. 


Archivo, 1. c. 

I. A., VII, p. 36. 


Appendix, III, No. 19. 


E. /., IX, p. 201. 


E. /., IX, p. 201. 
/. A, XVII, p. 271. 
Archivo, 1. c. 


It was a kampaga consisting 
of thirty villages. 

The inscription at Devagere 
(£. /., XI, p. 6) speaks of this 
village as Pojalur. Hence this 
must have been its ancient 
name. 


The inscription is at Sagajji 
in the Heggade-Devankote Ta- 
luqua. Another inscription at 
the same place says that it is in 
BIra-Bayalnad. 


E. /., XIII, p. 323. 

/. A„ XI, p. 70; /. A., VII, p. 35; 
E. XI, p. 6. 

/. A., X, p. 256. 

E. C., IV, Hg, 56, 79, 80. 
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Names of Place© 

Identification 

Potfiyur 

Hottur, a village in the Ban- 
kapur Taluqua, Dharwar Dist¬ 
rict. 

Pramara 

Malwa. 

Premara 

(?) Tuhgabhadra. 

Pustta 

Pishtapura, now Pithapuram, 
on the east coast, Godavari 
District, Madras Presidency. 

Qheat 

Probably the country of Quiti 
in Arabia. 

Queralla (Keraja) 

Malabar. 

Raktapura 

Lakshmisvar, Taluqua town 
in the State of Miraj (Jr.), includ¬ 
ed in the Dharwar District. 

Rameivar 

Cabo de Rama, South of Goa. 

Sabbi 

Now associated with Unkal, 
Hubli Taluqua, Dharwar Dist¬ 
rict. 

Saga r a 

Sagare, Heggade-Devankote 
Taluqua, Mysore District. 















Remarks 


Reference 



* 

* 


* 
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E . /., XVI, pp. 73-76, 78, 82-88. 


Pramara is tiie reading of Mr. 
Rice. He supposes that it was 
Malwa, ruled by th'e Paramaras 
(Cf. Luard-Lele, The Parama- 
ras of Dhar, pp. 4 r 6). 

Premara is the reading of Dr. 
Kielliorn. He supposes that the 
eastern boundary of Mayfira- 
varmma’s kingdom was the 
Tuhgabhadra. 

Trade relations with Goa. 
This city is also mentioned in 
the Allahabad inscription of Sa- 
mudra-Gupta. (Fleet, Gupta Ins¬ 
criptions, p. 13, v. 19.) 

The sea of Quiti as mentioned 
in the great papyrus Harris, 
pi. 77. vv. 10 ff. 

Trade relations with Goa. 


Mallik Kafur built a mosque 
after r 'hing this point. 

A contiguous village which 
has become absorbed in Unkal 
(£./., XIII, p. 319). 

Farmers of Sagar were 
witnesses to the grant. 


E. C., VII, Intro, p. 8; Sk, 176. 

E. /., VIII, 29. 

Archivo, I. c. 

Archivo, 1. c. 

Archivo, 1. c. 

£./., IX, p. 201. 

Ferishta-Briggs, I, pp. 373-373. 

E. XII, p. 323. 


£. C., IV, Hg, 56. 
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Names of Places 


Sahale 

Saharu-nad 

Sambata-nad 

Sangame$var 

Sangaur 


Samkalur 


Santaiige One Thousand 


Satomahila 


Sattajige Seventy 
Satti 


Identification 


(?) In the Shikarpur Taluqua, 
Shimoga District. . 

? 

? 

A town about 20 miles north¬ 
east of Ratnagiri. 

Sungur, in the Karajgi Talu¬ 
qua, Dharwar District. 


Sumkunur, 2 miles south- 
south-east of Sudi. 

This was a province made up 
of One Thousand villages in 
the south of the present 
Shimoga District. The chief 
town cannot be traced. 


A village mentioned in one of 
the Mangu^i inscriptions, 
Dharwar Taluqua, which can¬ 
not be identified. 


Senavajji 


? 
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One of the group of villages 
granted to Harldatta. 

One of the districts under the 
Belur Kadambas. 

Trade relations with Goa. 

It was probably one of those 
villages forming the Mugunda 
Twelve Thousand kampaga. 


The inscription is at Tada* 
gagi, Udagagi hobli, Shikarp t ur 
Taluqua, Shimoga District. Sa- 
tomahiia was probably a vil¬ 
lage close by, or a kampana of 
one hundred villages as the 
name implies. 

This was a kainpaga of the 
Banavasi Twelve Thousand. 

* * 

* 


In the Hanihajji kampaga. 
The inscription is at Belagami. 


E. C., VII, Sk, 264. 

E.C., IX, Cg, 57; I, No. 57. 
Archivo, I. c. 

E. /., VI, pp. 253, 252. 

E. XV, pp. 76-77. 

E. /., XI, p. 5; E. C. VIII, Sb, 
477; VII, Sk, 191; Appendix, III. 
No. 19. 

E. C., VII, Sk, 66. 

£. V, p. 257. 
Appendix, III, No. 5. 

E. C., VII, Sk, 117. 
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Names of Places 

Identification 

Sendraka-vishaya 

A province to the south-east 
of Banavasi. 

Setu 

Ramesvaram. 

Shivapur 

Not identified. 

Sidani 

(?) Kutury, in the Sorab Talu- 
qua, Shimoga District. 

Sidhakedara 

(?) Probably in the Karajgi 
Taluqua, Dharwar District. 

Sidhagiri 

Siddapur (?), Kod Taluqua, 
about 2 miles from Ratihalli, 
where the inscription is fciund. 

SiguoOr 

Sivunur 

Jigalur or Jiggaliir, in the Ron 
Taluqua. 

< 

Simbualla (or Slmhala) 

Ceylon. 

Sindabur 

Chandrapur, i. e. Chandor, 















Remarks 


Reference 


The part of Karnataka ruled 
over by the Sendrakas. 


The viragal isatKaturu. Per¬ 
haps Sidini was the old name 
of the Kuturu village, or it may 
be an obscure hamlet near Ku¬ 
turu that formed part of the 
Edenad kampaija. 

The plates were found at 
Devagiri, in the Karajgi Talu- 
qua. 


Identical with Sivunur. The 
only objection to the view that 
Sigi’ijur or Sivunur wasjigaliir 
is that Sivunur had on its south¬ 
west and west a "great river,” 
per-balla, which seems to point 
out to Hirahalja a tributary of 
the Malaprabha; whereas Jiga- 
lur lies on the western side of a 
branch oi the Malaprabha some 
little distance to the east of the 
HirahaHa (£. /., XV, p. 87). 
Sivunur was a kampana of 
thirty villages. 

Goa had trade relations with 
Ceylon. 

Mentioned by Ibn Batuta as 


£. C., V, BI, 245. 

Appendix, III, No. 2. 

Archivo, 1. c. 

E. C., VIII, Sb, 221. 
£. C., VIII, Sb, 221. 

/. A., VII, p. 34. 

Appendix, III, No. 20. 

£. A, XV, p. 334. 


Ardhivo, 1. c. 

Defrdmery-Sanguinetti, Voya 















Names of Places 

Identification 

Salsette, Goa. 

Siriguppe 

Sirigupa of .the Indian Atlas 
sheet 58, about 2 */, miles E.S.E. 
from Sudi (£./.. XV, p. 76.) 

Siviur 

? 

£ivapura Bharangi 

Bharangi, Sorab Taluqua, 
Shimoga District. 

Sogepajji 

Sogalli, Heggade-Devankote, 
Taluqua, Mysore District. 

Somapatti 

? 

Sonnajigeyapura 

Cannot be traced in the mo¬ 
dern maps. 

Sourashtra 

Very probably a township 
near Mangundi, Kathiawar. 

SrTparvata 

Srisailam, modern Sri&ila, 
in the Karnul District. It is 
situated west of .the Eastern 
Ghauts between them and the 
river Krishqa. (£./., VIII, p. 28.) 

Sthanaka 

Thana, headquarters of the 
Thana District. 

Sthanakundur 

Talagunda, in the Shikarpur 
Taluqua, Shimoga District. 
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Remarks 


the capital of the Goa kings. 

The viragal is at Santapura, 
Sorab Taluqua, Shimoga Dist¬ 
rict. 

Sirivuru is described as a 
camp. 

It was called Sivapura Bha- 
rangi probably because of the 
temple of £iva (Mallikarjuna). 

A hamlet in Posavojalu in 
Bira-Bayalnad. 

One of those villages that 
were granted to Nagadatta by 
the Kadamba king. Inscription 
is at MalavaHi, Shikarpur Ta¬ 
luqua, Shimoga District. 


Mayuravarmma retired to SrT- 
parvata, where he grew power¬ 
ful. 


Capital of the Silaharas of 
the northern braqch, visited by 
Shashtha-deva II. 

Famous for its agrahara. The 
important inscription giving 


Reference 

ges d'Ibn Batoutah, IV, pp. 106- 
108; Gibb, Ibn Battuta , p. 241. 

XV, pp. 76, 77. 

E.C., VIII, Sb, 445. 

E.C., VIII, Sb, 325. 

E.C., IV, Hg, 79. 

E.C., VII, Sk, 214. 

Appendix, HI, No. 5. 

Archivo, 1. c. 

£./., VIII, p. 28; Progress 
Report, 1914-15, p. 99 ff; 
£./., XV, p. 335. 

£./., XIII, p. 300; 
Appendix, III, No. 1. 

£. C., VII, Sk, 176. 
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Sudi (See Sundi) 
Sundi 

Sujlam 

Surashtra 

Tadakodu 

Tadavanale 

Taji 

Talvananagara 

Talaguppe 

Thanem 

Tilivally 

Triparvata 

Turugare 

Uchchaigi 


* * 

* 

Sudi in the Ron Taluqua, 
Dharwar District. 

Sujla, Dharwar District. 


Saurashtra. Kathiawar. 

Tadkod, in the Dharwar 
Taiuqua, Dharwar District. 

(?) Tadagani, in the Shikar- 
pur Taluqua, Shimoga District. 

A place in Arabia, 
j Talakad, on the Kaveri. 

Talaguppe, Sorab Taluqua, 
Shimoga District. 

Thana, the administrative 
head-quarters of the Thana 
District. (See Sthanaka.) 

Tileewulee or Teelowly, Bah- 
kapur Taluqua, Dharwar Dist- 
! rict. 

Hajebid. Belur Taluqua, 
Hassan District. 


Uchchangi, near MolakalmS- 
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Remarks 

Reference 

the account of the origin of the 
dynasty was found here. 


# * 

* 


It appears as the rajadhani 
of the Kisukad Seventy. 

E.I., XV, p. 73. 

It was one of the villages in 
the kampana of Bejvola. 

E.I., IX, p. 201. 

* * 

* 

£./., XIII, p. 300. 

* * 

* 

E.I., XIII, p. 320. 

* * 

* 

E.C., VII, Sk, 100. 

* * 

* 

Appendix, III, No. 2; Archivo 
1. c. Cf. ante, p. 172. 

* * 

* 

E.I., VIII, 147. 

* * 

* 

E.C., VIII, 319. 

♦ * 

* 

E.I., XIII, 300. 

* * 

♦ 

E.I ., XIII, p. 14. 

For the identification cf. ante, 
pp. 37-38, 

I.A., VII, p. 34. 

Akka-devi was ruling the Ki¬ 
sukad, Masavadi and Turugere 
Districts. 

E.I., XV, p. 79. 

This was the capital of the 

E.C,Xl\, Dg, 32. 









Names of Places 


Identification 


Udhare 


Ugura 

Unukal 

Ustugrame 

Vaijayantl 

Vallavi-vishaya 


ru, A'lolakalmuru Taluqua, Chi- 
taldroog District. 


? 


Not to be found in the modern 
maps. 

Unkal, on the high road from 
Dharwar to Hubli, Hubli Talu¬ 
qua, Dharwar District. 

Now associated with Kadaroli, 
Sampgaon Taluqua, Belgaum 
District 


Banavasi, Sirsi Taluqua, 
North Kanara District. 


Bailavi (?) name of a town in 
Tumkur District, Mysore State. 
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Kadambas of Uchchangi. Mr. 
Rice says that it was not the 
well-known city south of Bella¬ 
ry. (Rice, Mysore and Coorg, 

p. 26). 

On the bank of the Tungabha- 
dra. ( E.C ., VIII, lntrod., p. 9.) It 
was probably an outpost of 
Hangal. According to one of 
the viragals it was in Edenad, 
a province to the north-east of 
Banavasi. We might say that 
it was either in the Kod Talu- 
qua, Dharwar District, or 
Devanagere Taluqua, Chital- 
droog District. 


Which is associated with Ut- 
sugrame. Kadaroli was probably 
a contiguous village into which 
Utsograme was afterwards 
absorbed. (E. /., XIII p. 319.) 

Capital of the Kadambas of 
the first dynasty and hereditary 
province of the second. Earliest 
mention of Vaijayanti in the 
Kadamba records is in the Ma- 
lavajjl pillar inscription. 


LA., VI, p. 31. 

E.C., VIII, Sb, 58, 176,439, 468 

Appendix, III, No. 5. 

E.I., XIII, p. 317. 

El, XIII, p. 323. 

El., XIV, p. 167; E.C., VII, 
Sk, 29; E. /., VIII, p. 147; E.C., 
VI, Kd, 162; E. C., VIII, Sb, 33; 
E.C., VII, Sk, 264. 


El, VI, p. 17. 
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Names of Places 

VeJJiapura 

Vasantavataka 

Veimullie 
Vellapatam 
Vejvola (See Bejvola) 

Vejugrame 

Venugrama 

Verok 

Vijayapura 

Vikkige 

Zangavar 


Identification 


Velim, Salsette, Goa. 


? 


Probably a port of Arabia, 
not identified. 

Probably a port on the Tamil 
coast. 

Bejvola, Ron Taluqua, Dhar- 
war District. But the place 
cannot be traced. 

Belgaum, headquarters of 
the Belgaum District. 

Ditto. 

Varka, Salsette, Ooa. 

Probably a town near Man- 
gund, Dharwar Taluqua. It 
cannot be traced in the maps. 

(?) Bikkicatti, 6 miles south 
of Nilgunda, Harpanahajji Ta¬ 
luqua, Bellary District. 

Zanzibar (probably in the 
sense of the whole of the East 
coast of Africa). 














Remarks 

Reference 

Administrative head-quarters 
of the southern division of the 
Goa Kadamba kingdom. 

Appendix, III, No. 3. 


Suddhikundara District. One 
of the District of the Kadamba 
kingdom of the first dynasty. 

I.A., VI, p. 31. 

* * 

* 

Archivo, l.c. 


* * 
* 


Three Hundred District with 
Naregal as capital. Hence in 
Ron Taluqua. 


* * 
* 


* * 
* 


♦ * 
* 


* * 
lie 


Vikkige Seventy formed a part 
of Kokkali Five Hundred. The 
chief town cannot be traced. 

Trade relations with Goa. 


Archivo, 1. c. 

E.I., XIV, p. 365. 

E.I., XIII, p. 319. 

E./..XII, p. 18. 
Appendix, III, No, 1. 

Appendix, III, No. 5. 
XII, pp. 143, 147. 


Archivo, I. c. 


/ 
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44. Seal of the Chikkulin Copper-plates of Vikramendravarmma II. 

(Original size.) 

By kind permission of the Curator, Madras Government Museum. 



45. Seal of the Bennahalli Copper-plates of Krishnavarmma II 

(Original size.) 

Indian Historical Research Institute, St. Xavier’s College, Bombay. 
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46. Seal of the Marcella Copper-plates of Shashtha-deva II. 

(Original size.) 

Indian Historical Research Institute, St. Xavier’s College, Bombay. 



47. Seal of the Panjim Copper-plates of Jayakesi I. 

(Original size.) 

Indian Historical Research Institute, St. Xavier’s College, Bombay. 
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Tho Kadamba Lion 


'T'he dynastic symbol of the Kadambas was the lion. It is possi- 
1 ble that they borrowed this from the Pallavas, who also had 
this sign for their national emblem *. The reason for this assump¬ 
tion is that the Pallavas, as has already been noted 8 , were at least 
for some time the overlords of the Kadambas. It may incidentally 
be observed that the dynasty of the Vishtjukutjdins also had the 
lion for their symbol * * 3 4 5 6 7 , and it is not improbable that the Pallavas 
borrowed it from them. 

The lion found on the seals of the Kadambas is exactly simi¬ 
lar to those on the seals of the Vishgukugdins and the Pallavas, 
The Chikkulin plates of Vikramendravarmma 11 of the Vishnuku- 
ijdin dynasty are very interesting from this point of view. The 
seal represents an advancing lion with its right fore-paw raised, 
its neck erect, mouth wide open and the tail twirled round*. (PI. 44) 
This seal is analogus to that of the Ramatlrtha plates but with 
the difference that the tail of the lion is swung over the back so as 
to end in a loop \ The lion on the Paltava coins, the fascimile of one 
of which is given by Dr. Smith, is also similar to the lion of the 
latter plates®. Now the figure on the seal of the earliest copper 
plate, in fact the earliest inscription, of the Kadambas, namely 
that of Kakustha is according to Dr. Fleet “apparently a dog” '. 
But the word‘apparently’seems to imply a doubt. Indeed we 
cannot explain the appearance of the dog on a Kadamba seal. 
However the pose and posture of this animal are so similar 


* Cf. Cousens, Chalukyan Architecture, p. 63. 

* Cf. ante, p. 15. 

a Cf. E. h, IV, p. 194. 

4 Ibid., pi. facing p. 244. 

5 South India Epigraphy, 1909, No. 538. 

6 Smith, Early History of India, pi. facing p. XII. 

7 Fleet » Sanscrit and Old Caname Inscriptions . /. A., VI, p. 23. 



to those of the posterior Kadamba kings, that there seems to be 
no doubt that this figure was intended to represent a lion. 

The seals of theikings of the early dynasty do not always bear 
the lion. Some monarchs have their names inscribed on their seals*; 
but the seal of Mrige^avarmma bears his own effigy*. The records 
of the later Kadambas on the other hand always refer to their dy¬ 
nastic emblem. It.is interesting to note that the lions on the seals of 
the copper plates of Shastha-deva 11 and Jayakesi 1 of the Kadam¬ 
bas of Goa 3 , (Pis. 46 and 47) and the one on the lithic record of Kir- 
ttivarmina 1, the Kadamba king of Hangal*, exactly resemble the 
Vishijuku .idin, the Pallava, and the early Kadamba lions. (PI. 45) 

The lion was later on employed as a decorative motif in the 
L uildings of both the Kadambas and the Hoysajas. Round the tnu- 
khamaniapa of the Degamve temple for instance there are many 
rearing lions; similar lions are to be seen on the gopuram of the Sid- 
dhesvara temple at Haveri built in Hoysaja style. The Hoysaja 
temple at Beliir and the one at Hajebid are other striking instances 
if the same. The former has two lions facing each other over the 
main entrance in the same pose as the two lions of the old entrance 
to the compound of the temple of Madhuke^vara at Banavasi. Simi¬ 
lar lions are seen in endless procession round the zocle of the Hoy- 
saje^vara and Ketare^vara temples at Hajebid and round the temple 
at 'Jelur. (P! 48) Among the lions of these carvings, one occasionally 
traces the Image of Saja with the dagger, represented as killing 
one of them. In connection with this it is interesting to notice 
that the animal killed by Saja in the different sculptures of the 
Hoysaja crest is not properly a tiger as related in the inscriptions, 
but a lion, as the mane evidently declares. Now the story of Saja 
killing this beast and the representation of the same in the Hoysaja 
te i’pies cannot be traced before Vishnuvardhana’s reign. Hence the 
representation of Saja killing the tiger, which is properly a lion, may 
be a symbol of the victory of the Hoysajas over the Kadamba race. 

The Kadamba lie n probably also accounts for the existence of 
ii:e klrtlimukha in these structures. According to Dr. Jouveau-Du- 
breuil the klrtttmuka made its appearance in the Ganga-Pallava 
aichitecturc of the 9th century on account of the natural evolution 


* Ibid., pi. facing p. 25; VII, pi. facing p. 32. 

* Ibid., pi. lacinf, p 36. 

» Appendix, III, Nos. 1 and 2. 

See the silasasana at Banavasi published in E. /., XVI, p 353. 


• mist# 



48. Belur. Lions round the zocle of the Chena Kesava Temple. 
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49. Gold Coin of Baghiratha. 

(Magnified three diameters.) 

Indian Historical Research Institute, St. Xavier’s College, Bombay. 
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of the design in the kudu of the caves of the Asokan period * *. But 
he does not explain how this design appeared in these buildings. 
Nor does the great Dutch archaeologist Mr. J. Ph. Vogel explain 
the origin of the kala-makara, as the klrttimukha is called in Java, 
though he seems inclined to regard it “as an effigy of the terrible 
god Kala”*. 

The simplest and the most direct exp: nation seems to be that 
the Kadamba builders adopted this as a motif from the Kadamba 
lion. This motif perhaps was parallelly developed in the edifices 
of the Ganga-Pallava style, for it will be remembered that this was 
not a new design for the south Indian sutradhdris of the Eastern 
Coast, since the Pallavas and the Vishnukundins before them had 
already used this animal for their dynastic symbol. 



1 Jouveau-Dubreull, Archeologie du Sud de I’lnde, 1, p. 61. 

* Vogel, The Relation between the Art of India and Java, p. 60. 
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Kadamba Coinage 


S everal inscriptions refer to the coins current in the Kadamba 
dominions. Unfortunately no information is obtainable from 
this,: rec rds as regards the coins issued by the early Kadambas 
of Banavasi, and what is most striking is that no attempt has 
hitherto been made to identify any ancient coin found in Karna¬ 
taka as a coin issued by Mayura^armma or his successors. This 
would lead one to the wrong conclusion that the early Kadambas 
had no currency system. In fact the coins of the Pallavas and 
the Chalukyas, who were the contemporaries of the early Kadamba 
kings, are known to numismatists, and therefore there is no reason 
for denying this royal privilege to the early Kadambas. As a 
matte • of fact among the coins, we have been able to identify, there 
arc a few which can be attributed to some of these kings. These 
c >ins will be found in the list at the end of this appendix. 

As regards the later dynasties the coins mentioned by the ins¬ 
criptions are the following:— 

The earliest Kadamba coin referred to in the epigraphical re¬ 
cords is that of Niti-maharaja, one of the Kings of the Belur Ka- 
da.noa branch, who lived somewhere about the first quarter of the 
11th century. We learn from the record that at the time of the 
demise o: Bichagaunda, Niti-maharaja granted one parta to each 
of the Brahmans 1 . This coin was in use even a century later, as 
can be made out from a Chalukya grant of 1112 A. D. 1 

Hera-drammas seem to be another species which were com¬ 
mon in the time of the early Kadambas. The record that brings 
this to ottr notice is assigned to A.D. 991. We are informed that 


* E. C., V, Mj, 51 

* E /., XII! p. 58. The coin was used down to Vijayanagara times. 
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hen Katya performed the self sacrifice, the king granted 24 
hera-drammas, while washing the feet of the Brahmans there *. 

Gadyanas were the type of coinage that gained currency in 
the 11th century. They are frequently mentioned in the Goa char¬ 
ter of JayakeSi I \ and the above-mentioned Chalukya record * * 3 . 
The latter record further informs us that they were gold coins. 
An inscription of the Belur Kadambas shows that they were also 
common in their dominions 4 . 

The charter of Jayake^i also mentions a coin of smaller value 
named in the Portuguese translation drachma. “Whatever 
merchants”, so runs the record, “should come (here) from any 
parts or cities will pay every time two coins called gadiannacas; 
the ships coming from the Malay countries will pay each of them 
every time one gadiannaca coin. The paranguese or pallas com¬ 
ing from the same country will pay each five drachmas, which are 
also coins” 5 * * . These drachmas are doubtless the drammas spoken 
of above. 

The Kuppatur grant of KIrttivarmma refers to a coin 
called honna, which was the current coin in the Hangal Kadamba 
kingdom in the 11th century. We are told in the record that Maja- 
la-devi, his Queen, bought the lands specified in the grant from 
the Brahmans for a sum of 500 honnas s . 

In the twelfth century we hear of a coin called nishka in the 
inscription of the Goa Kadamba King Vlshnuchitta. We learn 
from the record that the ornaments of the god Narasithha valued 
at 500 nishkas were stolen by Padmanabha Haga, which is also 
mentioned in the Goa records, was another coin that was used in 
this period 8 . 

Finally a coin named kodevana is referred to by the Kargudari 
inscription of Tailapa of Hangal. It was apparently stamped 
with the device of an umbrella 9 . 


* E.C., VIII, Sb, 482. 

* Archivo, I. c. 

3 £./., XIII, p. 58. 

* E.C., V, Mj, 18. 

3 Archivo, 1. c. 

* E.C., VIII, Sb, 262. 

i Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Kadamba Kings of Qoa, J.B B R.A.S. > 

IX, p. 286. 

* Ibid., p. 309. 

» Fleet, Sanskrit and Old Canarest Inscriptions, I.A., X, p. 254. 
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The following list will give the Kadamba coins we have been 
able to trace not only in the catalogues of several collections but 
also by personal observation. 


Early Kadambas 

Elliot gives two gold coins which may be assigned to the early 
dynasty of Banavasi*. The first with the word bhufam on 
the obverse strikingly resembles the Pallava and Choja coins of 
he period. Besides the word Sri and the rough figure of a lion in 
the centre there is the representation of an ankus, which is to be 
found in the Kadamba coins of a much later period. The reverse 
however is plain. 

The second coin shows on the obverse a padma in the centre 
with four punch-struck retrospectant lions rount it. The reverse 
has a scroll ornament within a circle of dots. Both these coins 
were found at Sunda. 

The Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society possesses 
four gob coins of almost the same type. They all bear four or 
more lions punch-marked on the obverse. The reverse has some¬ 
times a scroll ornamentation and sometimes a star or a padma. 
Three of these coins were found in the Bijapur District. 

l ately a treasure trove of Kadamba coins was found in the 
Satara collectorate. We have been able to examine these coins 
by kind permission of Mr. 0. V. Acharya, Curator, Archaeological 
Section, Prince of Wales Museum of Western India, Bombay. 
The coi is were read by Prof. K. G. Kundangar. Five of them bear 
the Kannada inscription ad (Vira). This may easily be a mistake 
for as: (Ravi), committed by the die maker. Such faulty inscriptions 
are also found among the Vijayanagara coins. Four of these 
coins of the Satara treasure trove bear the inscription Skandha. 
No Kadamba king of this name is hitherto known. At the 
present stage of our research, we may do no more than suggest 
that the inscription is a mistake for Kanga. 

I; the coin Cabinet of the Indian Historical Research Institute, 
St. Xavier’s College, Bombay, there is a similar gold coin with 
several lions oearing three >r(’s arid the name Baghi in Haje-Kan- 
nada. Hus is an abbreviation for Bhagfratha, one of the early 
Kadambas of Banavasi. The reverse of the coin is plain. (PI. 49) 


■ Elliot Coins of Southern India, pi. II, No*. 06,67, 
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50. Gold Coin of Jayakesi II. 

(Magnified three diameters.) 

(From a plaster cast.) 

By kind permission of the Managing Committee, Bombay Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
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51. Gold Coin of Jayakesi II. 

(Magnified three diameters.) 

Indian Historical Research Institute, St. Xavier’s College, Bombay. 
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One of the coins of Elliot, not classified by the author, seems 
to be that of Bhaglratha’s successor, Raghu. The coin bears a 
punch-marked lion. On one side the Devanagari inscription reads 
Kadamba. On the opposite side, another short inscription has 
been read as Ra, the first syllable of Raghu’s name. On one 
side of this short inscription, there is a discus and on the opposite 
side there is a conch ‘. 

Goa Kadambas 


'T'he Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society possesses 
* several coins of this dynasty. One of them has a rampant lion, 
looking to the front, and before his mouth, the word Pratnodha, 
namely the cyclic year of coinage, in old Nagari. The inscription 
on the reverse reads as follows:— “&ri-SaptakotIsa-Iabdha-vara- 
vlra-Jayake&deva-Malavaramari” (The brave Jayakesideva, the 
destroyer of the Malavas, who obtained boon from the holy Sapta- 
koti3a). This king evidently is Jayakesi II, who defeated the 
Malavas*. (PI. 50) 

The coin cabinet of the Indian Historical Research Institute 
possesses another coin of this King bearing the same inscription 
but struck in the year Vijaya. (PI. 51) 

The Indian Museum, Calcutta, has a similar coin, the inscrip¬ 
tion of which is not clear in the last two lines. Yet the syllable 
ke is quite doubtless. Hence the coin is attributed to Jayakesi III. 
No reason is given why this King is preferred to the second of the 
same name. The inscription in front of the mouth of the lion 
reads, according to Dr. Smith, Jana; Dr. Fleet read Jana 3 ; but the 
true reading seems to be lana. Could this be the cyclic year Anala, 
which is often given as nala ? 

By the kindness of Senhor Ferrao of Mapuga, Goa, we were 
able to examine another coin similar to the previous one, bearing 
on the reverse this inscription, “&ivachitta vlra-devesvara Mala- 
varamari”. On the obverse there is a lion to the left with a ball in 
his mouth, within a circle of dots. In front of this there is the word 
Kilaka, viz. the cyclic year. 

Another similar coin of this King is found in the coin cabinet 
of the Research Institute. The obverse has the word Plava, which 


* Ibid., pi. II, No. 60. 

» Cf. Elliot, o. c., pi. II, No. 71. 

* Smith, Catalogue of the Coins In the Indian Museum, Calcutta. I, p. 314, 

pi. XXX, No. 5. 
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orrespond to the 35th year of the cycle, surmounted by a swastika. 
The reverse has the name of iivachitta repeatad thrice both in 
Nagari and in Hale-Kannada. The lines of the two scripts are 
alternately in Nagari and in Kannada characters. This is a unique 
feature in all the Kadamba coins known hitherto, which may throw 
some light on the origin of the Kadamba family. For it shows that 
the vernacular of the Goa family of the Kadambas, was the Kanna¬ 
da language. The coin was bought at Goa Velha, the site of the 
ancient capital of Sivachitta himself. (PI. 52) 

The Indian Museum, Calcutta, possesses a silver coin totally 
different from the specimens described above, which is attributed 
to Vishnuchitta. Yet the name of this King is not clear in the ins¬ 
cription on the reverse, which apparently reads as follows:—"Sa- 
.4aka gu — chitta devah.” It might also belong to Sivachitta. On 
the obverse there is a rampant lion with the sun and the moon 
above and some undecipherable characters below*. 

Two specimens of Elliot’s coins bear the name “Soyi-deva or 
Sova-deva”, apparently a new king who has been identified by us 
with Tribhuvanamalla*. Both have a lion to the left having a ball 
in his mouth. One of them has the name of the cyclic year Ba- 
hudhanya which corresponds to 1218-19 A.D. The inscription of 
tin's coin reads:—“SrT-SaptakotT^vara-charana-labdha-vara-vTra- 
Soyldeva”, viz. the brave Soyi-deva who has obtained boons 
from the feet of the holy SaptakotT^vara. The other coin could 
n u '•'< read by Elliot. The inscription nevertheless seems to be 
as follows:—“Charna-devashashtha-Sovadeva”. This would im¬ 
ply that Sova-deva and Shastha ruled conjointly for some time 3 . 

The Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society has seventy- 
five small coins with a lion on the obverse that seemed to belong 
to the same G >a Kadamba dynasty. The reverse is plain. They 
belong to a treasure trove found in Travancore and they are similar, 
though smaller, to the gold fanams published by Elliot*. They 
are perhaps the coins named tare in the Goa charter of Jayake^i I. 

There are besides two small coins of the size of the Vijayana- 
gara varahas, with the inscription Jsrimalavaramari on th< reverse. 
This seems to have become a hereditary little of the Kadambas of 


# Ibid., No. 6. fln this phte this coin is marked as being of gold, whereas 

in the catalogue it is classified as a silver coin). 

’ Cf. ante, p. 206. 

* 1 lliot, o c. pi. V, Nos. 68, 09. Cf. ante, p. 206. 

4 Ibid., Nos. 72, 73. 
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52. Cold Coin of Sivachitta. 

(Magnified three diameters.) 

Indian Historical Research Institute, St. Xa\ier's College, Bombay. 
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53. Gold Varaba of one of the Later Kadambas of Goa. 

(Magnified three diameters.) 
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oa, after they subjugated the country of the Ghauts. Consequent¬ 
ly these two coins are to be assigned to the later Kadamba kings of 
Goa. In one of them, now in the possession of Senhor Ferrao, the 
lion shown on the obverse is tied up to an cinkub. The lion of the 
other has an umbrella in front. This second coin belongs to the 
Viscount of Pernem, Goa. (PI. 53) 

Two new coins of the Kadamba Kings of Goa were lately 
added to the cabinet of the Indian Historical Research Institute. 
They are two very small gold coins, probably half -panas, bearing 
the usual lion to the left on the obverse, and Siva's trisula on the 
reverse. In front of the lion there is also another small trisula. 
These two specimens were found at Chandor, the old Chandrapura, 
in January, 1930. (PI. 54) 


Hangal Kadambas 

'"pwo coins belonging to the Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic 
* Society are to be attributed to this dynasty, as they are totally 
different from the Goa coins. The obverse has a recumbent lion 
to the left, looking backwards with a Kannada legend below, 
which has been read as Sarvadhari 1 . This is the 22nd year of 
the cycle corresponding to 1168-69, 1228-29, 1288-89, etc. The 
reverse has a scroll design with swastika. These coins are very 
thin. 

Of the same size and thickness is a coin published by Elliot. 
The reverse is the same as the preceding coin, but the obverse 
has a figure of a crowned Hanuman squatting to the right, with 
the Kannada word Nakara below. The word probably refers to 
the god NakareSvara at Bahkapur*. 

The coin cabinet of the Indian Historical Research Institute 
has a similar coin, obtained at Belgaum, the only difference being 
that the figure of Hanuman is bigger and the characters of the 
word Nakara are smaller. The representation of Hanuman on the 
Hangal Kadamba coins is easily explained by the fact that their Hag 
symbol was the monkey god, as their inscriptions testify. (PI. 55) 

Belur Kadambas 

E lliot published three pieces of copper strikingly similar 
but totally different from the coins mentioned above. As one 


* Ibid.. No. 70. 

* Ibid., No. 78. 
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of them was found at Mysore, we have attributed them to the 
Kadambas of Belur. One has the lion looking backwards, but on 
the other two there is a lion passant and regardant. On the reverse 
there is a padma or a geometrical pattern 


Importance of Kadamba Numismatics 

The examination of these coins is of the utmost importance 
for South Indian Numismatics. The Kadamba coinage marks a 
definite step from the ancient punch-marked pieces of gold current 
all over South India, to the modern coins differently struck on the 
obverse and the reverse. This departure in Indian coinage began 
In the time ot the early Kadambas of Banavasi, for some of their 
coins have different designs on the reverse. But this change be- 
came more pronounced under the Kadambas of Goa. To these 
Kadambas also is to be ascribed the pattern of South Indian 
varahas, which became so common in Southern India under the 
Vijayanogara Empire and even adopted in part by the East India 
Company of Madras. Indeed they were the first in reducing the 
coin from the big thin size of the early Kadamba times to the small 
thick type of the successors of Jayake^i II. Moreover they adopt¬ 
ed the custom of writing the inscription in parallel lines on the 
reverse, a custom followed by the Vijayanagara Emperors, by the 
Mysore Rajas and by the Nayaks of Ikeri in the popularly known 
Ikeri Pagodas. 


* Ibid., Nos. 75-77. 
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One of the coins of Elliot, not classified by the author, seems 
to be that of Bhaglratha’s successor, Raghu. The coin bears a 
punch-marked lion. On one side the Devanagari inscription reads 
Kadamba. On the opposite side, another short inscription has 
been read as Ra , the first syllable of Raghu’s name. On one 
side of this short inscription, there is a discus and on the opposite 
side there is a conch \ 

Goa Kadambas 

TPhe Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society possesses 
1 several coins of this dynasty. One of them has a rampant lion, 
looking to the front, and before his mouth, the word Pramodha , 
namely the cyclic year of coinage, in old Nagari. The inscription 
on the reverse reads as follows:— “§rI-Saptakotisa-labdha-vara- 
vlra-jayake^ideva-Malavaramari ,, (The brave Jayakesideva, the 
destroyer of the Malavas, who obtained boon from the holy Sapta- 
kotlsa). This king evidently is jayake^i II, who defeated the 
Malavas 1 2 . (FI. 50) 

The coin cabinet of the Indian Historical Research Institute 
possesses another coin of this King bearing the same inscription 
but struck in the year Vijaya. (PI. 51) 

The Indian Museum, Calcutta, has a similar coin, the inscrip¬ 
tion of which is not clear in the last two lines. Yet the syllable 
ke is quite doubtless. Hence the coin is attributed to Jayakesi III. 
No reason is given why this King is preferred to the second of the 
same name. The inscription in front of the mouth of the lion 
reads, according to Dr. Smith, Jana; Dr. Fleet read Jana 3 ; but the 
true reading seems to be lana. Could this be the cyclic year Anala , 
which is often given as nala ? 

By the kindness of Senhor Ferrao of Mapuga, Goa, we were 
able to examine another coin similar to the previous one, bearing 
on the reverse this inscription, “£ivachitta vira-devesvara Maia- 
varamari". On the obverse there is a lion to the left with a ball in 
his mouth, within a circle of dots. In front of this there is the word 
Kilaka , viz. the cyclic year. 

Another similar coin of this King is found in the coin cabinet 
of the Research Institute. The obverse has the word P/ovfl, which 


1 Ibid., pi. II, No. 60. 

• Cf. Elliot, o. c., pi. II, No. 71. 

* Sraith > Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian Museum , Calcutta , I, p. 314, 

pi. XXX. No. 5. 
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.responds to the 35th year of the cycle, surmounted by a swastika. 
The reverse has the name of £ivachitta repeatad thrice both in 
Nagari and in Haje-Kannada. The lines of the two scripts are 
alternately in Nagari and in Kannada characters. This is a unique 
feature in all the Kadamba coins known hitherto, which may throw 
some light on the origin of the Kadamba family. For it shows that 
the vernacular of the Goa family of the Kadambas, was the Kanna¬ 
da language. The coin was bought at Goa Velha, the site of the 
ancient capital of §ivachitta himself. (PI. 52) 

The Indian Museum, Calcutta, possesses a silver coin totally 
different from the specimens described above, which is attributed 
to Vishnuchitta. Yet the name of this King is not clear in the ins¬ 
cription on the reverse, which apparently reads as follows:—“&a- 
saka gu. chitta devah.” It might also belong to &ivachitta. On 
the obverse there is a rampant lion with the sun and the moon 
above and some undecipherable characters below*. 

Two specimens of Elliot’s coins bear the name “Soyi-deva or 
Sova-deva”, apparently a new king who has been identified by us 
with Tribhuvanamalla*. Both have a lion to the left having a ball 
in his mouth. One of them has the name of the cyclic year Ba- 
hudhanya which corresponds to 1218-19 A.D. The inscription of 
this coin reads:—“^ri-Saptakoti^vara-charaija-labdha-vara-vfra- 
Soytdeva” viz. the brave Soyi-deva who has obtained boons 
ironi the feet of the holy Saptakotl^vara. The other coin could 
not be read by Elliot. The inscription nevertheless seems to be 
as follows:—“Chanja-devashashtha-Sovadeva”. This would im¬ 
ply that Sova-deva and Shastha ruled conjointly for some time 3 . 

The Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society has seventy- 
five small coins with a lion on the obverse that seemed to belong 
to the same Goa Kadamba dynasty. The reverse is plain. They 
belong to a treasure trove found in Travancore and they are similar, 
though ‘ mailer, to the gold fanams published by Elliot *. They 
are perhaps the coins named tare in the Goa charter of Jayake^i I. 

There are besides two small coins of the size of the Vijayana- 
gara varahas, with the inscription Srimalavaramari on the reverse. 
This seems to have become a hereditary little of the Kadambas of 


* Ibid., No. 6. (In this plate this coin is marked as being of gold, whereas 
in the catalogue it is classified as a silver coin). 

Cf. ante, p. 206. 

Klliot, o c. pi. II, Nos, 68, 60. Cf. ante, p. 206. 

Ibid., No*. 72, 73. 
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52. Gold Coin of Sivachitta. 

(Magnified three diameters.) 

Indian Historical Research Institute, St. Xa\ier's College, Bombay. 





53. Gold Varaha of one of the Later Kadambas of Goa. 

(Magnified three diameters.) 
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oa, after they subjugated the country of the Ghauts. Consequent¬ 
ly these two coins are to be assigned to the later Kadamba kings of 
Goa. In one of them, now in the possession of Senhor Ferr&o, the 
lion shown on the obverse is tied up to an ankuL The lion of the 
other has an umbrella in front. This second coin belongs to the 
Viscount of Pernem, Goa. (PI. 53) 

Two new coins of the Kadamba Kings of Goa were lately 
added to the cabinet of the Indian Historical Research Institute. 
They are two very small gold coins, probably half-pn/jas, bearing 
the usual lion to the left on the obverse, and Siva's trisula on the 
reverse. In front of the lion there is also another small trisula . 
These two specimens were found at Chandor, the old Chandrapura, 
in January, 1930. (PI. 54) 


Hangal Kadambas 

T wo coins belonging to the Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic 
Society are to be attributed to this dynasty, as they are totally 
different from the Goa coins. The obverse has a recumbent lion 
to the left, looking backwards with a Kannada legend below, 
which has been read as Sarvadhari 1 . This is the 22nd year of 
the cycle corresponding to 1163-69, 1228-29, 1288-89, etc. The 
reverse has a scroll design with swastika. These coins are very 
thin. 

Of the same size and thickness is a coin published by Elliot. 
The reverse is the same as the preceding coin, but the obverse 
has a figure of a crowned Hanuman squatting to the right, with 
the Kannada word Nakara below. The word probably refers to 
the god Nakare^vara at Bankapur*. 

The coin cabinet of the Indian Historical Research Institute 
has a similar coin, obtained at Belgaum, the only difference being 
that the figure of Hanuman is bigger and the characters of the 
word Nakara are smaller. The representation of Hanuman on the 
Hangal Kadamba coins is easily explained by the fact that their flag 
symbol was the monkey god, as their inscriptions testify. (PI. r >3) 

Belur Kadambas 


E lliot published three pieces of copper strikingly similar 
but totally different from the coins mentioned above. As one 


* Ibid.. No. 70. 

* Ibid., No. 78. 
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of them was found at Mysore, we have attributed them to the 
Kadambas of Belur. One has the lion looking backwards, but on 
the other two there is a lion passant and regardant. On the reverse 
there is a padma or a geometrical pattern *. 

Importance of Kadamba Numismatics 

The examination of these coins is of the utmost importance 
foi South Indian Numismatics. The Kadamba coinage marks a 
definite step from the ancient punch-marked pieces of gold current 
ail over South India, to the modern coins differently struck on the 
obverse and the reverse. This departure in Indian coinage began 
in the time of the early Kadambas of Banavasi, for some of their 
coins have different designs on the reverse. But this change be¬ 
came more pronounced under the Kadambas of Goa. To these 
Kadambas also is to be ascribed the pattern of South Indian 
varahas, which became so common in Southern India under the 
Vijayanagara Empire and even adopted in part by the East India 
Company of Madras. Irfdeed they were the first in reducing the 
coin from the big thin size of the early Kadamba times to the small 
thick type of the successors of Jayake^i II. Moreover they adopt¬ 
ed the custom of writing the inscription in parallel lines on the 
reverse, a custom followed by the Vijayanagara Emperors, by the 
Mysore Rajas and by the Nayaks of Ikeri in the popularly known 
Ikeri Pagodas. 


‘ Ibid., Nos. 75-77. 
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54. Gold Coins found at Chandot. 

(Magnified three diameters.) 

Indian Historical Research Institute, St. Xaviers Colle & e, Lombay 
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55. Gold Coin of the Hangal Kadambas. 

(Magnified three diameters.) 

Indian Historical Research Institute, St. Xavier’s College, Bombay. 
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Unpublished Inscriptions 

No. 1 

Marcella Copperplates of Shashtha~deva II 

Found at Tivra, Pohda, Goa, by Shastri Bhavanishankar Sukhtankar, 
and translated by him; now in the Museum of the Indian Historical 
Research Institute, St. Xavier’s College, Bombay. 

Text 


\ 





wlx- 

\ ^ ^ Tiwig: I € 

q^i- 

^ SWNtRT II cTFTK^Rd r|W=^^mq<^c?q: I srrnq- 


» 

vs 




n 




4t yuiM: | frqjfa'Ur=M*i i Ki*T: traraMT I 5 #- 

^ gftftq gf^xr: 5 ^% ^i=xr: 13 - 

'H^Ra'hlGl: 'hld'fl'Ml SFTiqfcnfrTW II 

35T: ( n4- n 


3 %: 2fasqT3.| 4RM1% ?cTRrat^#T *m: ^4 
gf^ftqsTTI: 

?oqi%ft^o n {^5T: I q^tnfq 





^ ^^rh*rqt 3^qil|ihwq4it>diH I Wr 

y 155-1 






















WNlStyy 



cff (•) II 'Fmfo r 4- 


\ ZTSRirf^TWfte: I F^1=tfoCfo%FrTt *f 

% (?t) ijRTPTT: II t^n- 

» srt 5^4(rt JjqsRTFittf fowfor: F?rfoRfT: ffrl^Kt W?~ 
?qfiari^: I fftt- 

\ cHrR^Tfrr^Ffe^: 5fte: 4r-TRT RTcf! 'flfdfo 'RtFFSRt 



$ : || fitl^riw: TgF: ufafo q: ^rrfcr iHimSIh (ft) F 

•^iPs'h'J.M'hl^l’l^d ^*1ldH5lt> r l II 

■•a iic?n gr^Ffolfofqqt d.cqifq ft fi; (ft) 5^'- strati <ht- 
^ ft (%) fifst ii iffor: qfogifoqFT fWt f iRnftRn 

s. Fpssftr: fRTTTRTRr ll ^rtftftfawftT wnaiwf: gftRt 

■^R^TFFfi- 


\ o *ter qrftRFft fft: fTrTT qnfo: 
RFFTT (FT) 


| R SRF^^foTffaiFTSTT- 


\ \ I |J3Tf^F%F#R^grRF5mTT- 



H I T% (st) 

(ft ) WFTtF i F <ftfo5Tftl *+it c HT? : FfFrPTS- 
\\ ftfSffft: qiSFF I RTifMwit gWRFF FFF g§:?fo- 
jrjcpftqfo <jft focT qftN- 

\m Tt ftgft | ferfog for: ePTftg i% ^rfo^r: 

ft4 # :*ROT *foftg ^ ^ FF: | FFTTF- 
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\ | ddWdRFdd ftd dg<iR<ddidi dnRqmt- 

fldt II arftwn 

^ d diqdft <t%dT foddiRdi I dTd di ll 

td dddidd^di dddt 


\ go'WdOTl | ^TdFdtdidT dldlR^RTdOlWi: II d-Hllftyi- 
dt- 

« 5 ^ qf|dg°ddRi: | dmiiii%d‘TRrf;d: gttWT: iRmnwid- 
qT^I | ddlfd^d- 

<<, dl % (5ft?)cT ^«l s 4 fdd 97 I did ddmidt dg<JTTdt*ldt 
=jq: I dtdldq? Rd^it dt- 

t dlddSTdld; | 3 TcT 9d did dm dldd>d fid d^d: | d: qfd^d 
ffd dfdd: 3- 

^ ddi didder: iidiRfd (?) df: I dw sigRd: d 

gfe5ld: m di 

<: ft dd)dqi&4i dldd dff I'3ddt td^t dFdT Jpd\ dflddot 
ddT I dEd- 

^ ddTdRSJt dlftdSrfcTfdddi: I Sdld ?ddtdFdt fldd dwl ddT | 


dfe5: 

\ O dle^dldl dRdT dddTfcd: I dTftRj#Rt dldEd# did %d: | 
JTtdtd: I 

\ \ gtRTdg ddltfEdfedidd | dtdiofdofad^ dRl-dd dprt 

H ddFl: dfdl^FddTdi dTdd 


dd. I %dfRdlt%5* 

\\ 97tOT drat EISdTFfd I dRdMRfddrFi dRldCTfgt.rad I STTdd 
ddd dldldT 


\ d%. ? .iqifdg^dl RR ddifdPRdidi. fd: II ^RRTdidtdfi- 


X 5ltd dfdF^t tld^qia'l SWl'd Rgd dflpi dddTdt | Wf 
g^d dfRd#- 
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I S# ^TtiWuiMi STd^dldfddT dlRd dTddd | 

d^<|*d drf? d$>- 

# <tdd$ld H'Jldd STfjc^T ddd dd&dJ-MIfiSd d djj: | 
«T dldddd % | 

<\ d fdR>d d $d: ?JJT ddfd fen dgddfd: | didftdT fddddT 
fj'lRdd 3Td$- 

\ *ft ^ ^rRRn^yxhi | 5rt%FPc: ifcTF-fr dddi 

d %d d'¬ 
's ^d: d ?j§B^r: I dddddTf^olfeni^ i^fdr fi<jV^a<- || 

C f^rdtr^Rg: | tdlddlftdrt^mdV-WM: d>R*d=i$l(dtf=h: d 3 ^- 
^ * W I '^9%d^d5fi: d ^spr^r ddTd dd: | d^id 

m\ d -1 

? 0 ^dlddld did dT dPofddTIddd^ | dd d fd’dd 

*#Tt HdTdt dT- 

U %dd? 


n II d: dFd d^fdffgdfd^ sfidT ft ?) % ftdftdlddsw* I 
dldffdddf;- 

\\ g^FfK3ftd#T: FTFfifiTf: ddd?#dFTdTddTd | d«TlidrdI- 

fddtft (?) 


{ 


'i Td’<^ddl^I II dBdT dddd ddt fddFTT^ 

^ tfdTFTr 3 tT dfT dfdTCmPT + did?!# fd%d§^ 

STTdd gddtl: || dT- 

K 'ft^TddT 
dtf%r 1 d: m- 

* ^ W ^ddt dTdd did fat df dT?Rd#^^J^ dt: 

*sfa d dfa 
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^ *nfM\ I 3fft%crT grET ^Frfif: ^KTf^fa: 1 q^r qaq 

\ o OFT FT3J 'W 1 ^KrTf q^rri ^TT 9T ^TcT I FT %FTT 

irfa%T iprifft fa- 

? \ tjr: fts I ^FPTpqtq qq^gfqwi qn% qq% qi^ftqt l 

FpS#rcFF*FT- 

\ \ frq: qnT^^F^qt *jqr qrq% fw^: l 


T ranslation 

1st plate .—He who had attained the three objects (viz. Religion, 
worldly objects and desire) was well-known as Kantakacharya. 

His fame like endowed kings went ever beyond the seven seas. He had 
installed many distressed kings. He was truly named on account of his 
affluence and prowess. 

From him was born by (his queen) (named) Nayavyadevi, the best of 
sons, (named) Sri Nagavarma of holy deeds, who was the best of kings, 
who was like the King of the gods and who was the receptacle of prowess, 
magnanimity and considerations. He had studied all scriptures, the 
Vedas and political science, he was the abode of (all) the literature and 
science and was endowed with all the qualities. He became the foremost 
of the kings on account of his accomplishment of the three objects (viz. 
Religion, worldly objects and desire). 

In knowledge he was like the preceptor of Gods, in architecture he was 
like Vishwakarma (i.e. the architect of gods) ; his conscience was pure 
like Vyasa and he was beautiful like cupid. Nagavarma , the lord of the 
earth, whose fame was known throughout the world, and who had no 
equal, deserved praise even from the kings. He begot by his queen 
Malavyadevi of uncomparable merits and who was exceedingly beautiful, 
the son named Guhalladeva , who could be compared to Arjuna and who 
was famous throughout the world. 

He by his mere fists killed a tiger whose jaws were like those of the God 
of death. On account of his desire to conquer the world, the only 
survivors that remained in all the quarters were the guardian gods of the 
(eight) directions. His famje is even now sung by multitudes of beautiful 
wives of the gods. The king Guhalladeva , the husband of the queen 
Jiravyadevi , was like the god Rudra. 
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xle, who had surpassed even the prowess of the god Indra, by his 
spreading fame, protected the earth by rendering it free from fear of 
anybody and by bringing it under one royal umbrella. He was an ally of 
the Kings (reigning in countries) extending to the sea .... 

2nd plate .—His fame, in the form of the travelling swans in the sky, 
creates an impression in the mind of the people that there is a rainbow. 

He with his drawn sword on the battlefield severs the hard and massive 
heads of the innumerable elephants of the kings to the consternation (of 
those) in the battle. 

The chatak bird in its open beak at once caught the pearls ... of 
the enemies thinking them to be rain-drops. 


The brave king Shashtha is alone victorious in this world. He brought 
the kingdom under his control without so much as lifting his arm with a 
flourishing sword, without contracting his eyebrows and without drawing 
his straight bow. 

The king’s consort who was adored at the coronation was named 
Akkfldevi who was as the goddess Girija of Shambhu . In her he begot 
Guhalladeva f w'ho was possessed of prowess like that of Sun god. 

He was the ornament of the race of the Kadambas. The atoms of dust 
from his lotu.>-like feet were playing on the rows of the heads of 
the humiliated kings of the seven Malayas ; the chowries were wafted 
over him by a multitude of beautiful women. 

Like a sovereign he spread his splendour by bringing the whole earth 
under one royal canopy. He who was like the King of Kings and like the 
god Siva among his vassals was the recipient of great honour. 


In the large village called Ambaramangala in that country, resided 
Shadfum:jachandra who was honoured by the Brahmins, who w r as the 
ornament of the Maraiyabhattas and who adorned the family called 
Shatyayanotsava. 

He having reached Chandrapura which excelled even the metropolis of 
the gods, fixed his abode in Sri Dhdrak- 

He w'as like the moon to his lotus-like race and he protected the whole 
of Kon\an by his qualities which were in accordance with the smritis. 

3rd plate .—That King who was the foremost of the politicians 
re< ei /ed great honour. 

He begot by his queen, who was endowed with all the qualities, and 
who was famous in the three worlds as being devoted to her husband, a 
son called Sri Shashtharaj, who was the one friend of th whole world. 
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!e who was called Shashtha was the lord of the earth which has for its 
girdle the four seas. His foot-stool was kissed by the rays emanating 
from the crowns of all the kings and his quality of bravery was increased 
naturally. He was the temple of all the lores, he was the only resort of the 
qualified persons, he could discriminate ti^ith, he was a good examiner of 
the Vedic words, he was well-versed in Logic, he was the great poet among 
the poets, he was the foremost among the politicians, and he was the 
leader of those well-versed in the Puranas. 


He takes a bath in the waters of the Ganges every day, being praised by 
Brahmins who are like the god Brahman ; He freed the whole world from 
poverty by giving people gold as gift at the time of the morning rites. 

He went to holy places and gave gold as gift in various Vedic rites ; he 
gave great gifts to hundreds of learned persons. 

He worshipped the god Gokarna with gold, and he worshipped the 
venerable Bhagavati many times. He always worshipped Mahalaxmi by 
going to Kolhapur . He worshipped the god Somesvar by going beyond 
the seas, and he showered crores of gold (coin) by going to Slhanak. 

Ndr ayana 

4. Aditya-wife-Areva. 


Aditya-wife-Areva 


Govardhana Gopal 

I 

Narayan Pattawardhan was given the copper-plate by the king Guhalla - 
dcva. 

Chhadham , Devana . 

Shashtharaja, Govinda. 

Shriyapai, Damapai , Mavpai . 

Mahalla , Khallapai. 

Sallapai. 

Verak (name of the place). 

Sahavai (name of the place). 

Betagi (name of the place). 

Chaitra Shudha 15th, Shake year 960. 

Thursday. 
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Panjim Copper-plates of Jakesi I 

, 5 U k nd «u Pani ^’ N °™ Goa ’ ** Rev ' Fr - H. Heras, S.J., and trans¬ 
lated by Jiastri Bhavamshankar Sukhtankar ; now in the Museum of the 
Indian Historical Research Institute, St. Xavier’s College, Bombay. 


Text 


it l Jnftr- 


X ^PTt | 

'hits? =KloI^ilS- 

1 ^Nw?5i # ^ k : II cr^ 

TOg^- 

3 ^1^11 | cfftf^qf^. 

| 3H- 

«nm i 

19 I vmvfo 

' ^ ^ afar 

^ I 3TTH- 

%fTfecrf{ ^ | Bwnft 4- 

'' l •PNyrtf’rai f}rf?an ftW 

I ftrcrifacpi^niFR- 

I smftft ^t- 
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U gftwq wnfart q ^ stffcn I 

^rT^TcTf ^TcTT Wi¬ 
lli gjprqqfcqi I *pjmrqft m: gwJTrfeifqfa: || gftarf 
wfaifa ft:- 


\ 5T"qqigqq<TT qwr II l J .d -dd^qq^iqiqH !^i I ft <i qtW)<Ug*q II 
srii^r- 

\ xi >^ i ^gl% q ftr foreKi =q 
qft- 

^ qi3fl#f%rn: II 3TlTT5g%W #fiFtq^r%: 

qfq: q- 

» 5 -TR ^TcfcTrrfq ?cTT qFqmittIT: II *Flt' ^RTT 

iFn^^if- 

\ f*p%: ll q^rfftq^fPTtfq#^ ^w^HPTfi: I 
g?iffc M'HWi 

t gq: I ^Twrof^Rg^r & 1 1 

c if^i *1*3 '• 1 ^T?q is sy if^ci 1 1 j|I^- 

q, w^tt (^tt?) ^t'hgc4ii l qqT: fqn^'wr^Pi^^n^sHi: ^pffq 
fqtftar: il qro- 

\o sqKqrorprqjpi^iWFT^ ^QH^-id-dw^: I 'tqrq^ srfir- 

\ \ ^ H^-t-.^d^g^i ' F nqr: ll %- 

Vi qwqHcn^: qrfc?q fqf^mwr^qtfrqwng, I 

arwrngffc: 

\\ fwl: q fd^gf ^qgrfwnqqqpq: cniPi'Mt ^qftfq 

qft g*q qi- 

\s gqiqqqiq: ll qwqlft qq wn^fqd^Fqf^r f%r3 I qfcq^- 

qfqswitr sw- 

y 155-2 
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\ ftrfWPK | ^ ^ | rT^t^rT ^ 5 - 

5TFT %S- 

* ^rf?PTT | *TR8J?#T imfct ^TflWT ^TcT: I 3TrT: ^IcT^TT 

^ I '(hi^Mn Rfpr *nVi q^r vr: | ^3T- 

j ti^t *rt: ^PTDjt- 

» *m ?FRR I Sf%j?qg^fqfo: 5TRTRn%R5R: | 3n?ft- 

^IfapfiNt- 


‘ * TRT ^^ T I ctct: 3^1 mm & i zfr 


^'^'+ 1 * 1 - 



«. '^*™:^^:IW !m tw# n?! il Kre , iI | ! , SWira . | 
m: *r- 

¥,^RR-7 <\u<m 7H*ilff[?n | JRRTgq^ | 


? ? ^ ftrr^af 1 


sq^qi l 


WTl jjfcfct- 



^ ^ ?I ^ Ta ^W«Tt I WR^tft ^f&T 

^cTrT | f^nf)^T% fl_ 

/ KTT. T T' , T < | gcijH 33ft q^cT^ %^i: | 

9tn ^TDf^I qy. 
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%*#T 


^(qqi^qiTacn^q 


\ 8$§n&fca3fr R[fHii% ^frn 3T^wt srfq -t%&ir:- 
qqq #cr:flwr^ 


» ^rraresja* q#rfq tqfr wii^r #rorqT I qqir 
f^rwr ^faqq cre^q^i | 

^ arfircr cTfTRxr^fi #nqfqqrt<q^^i#n | cre=qT: fwwwft 
q#q rm qr^jft \ ^- 

% q^#cr gtqf^rii cR=qT srft qqqs^^fFt l Rrarai- 

fisrafafr 

's z: I Rmi^t wt q^ui# reFq 

<£ rrt I qirR^^'-n^ct ^qrT^n<=nq‘fl% 

qiitl'w- 


^ =^tfq q% 3^mqq«: l qc^w^nifr %qqiFtfifo#f;iqj g^?r 
qrwqq^qqtl- 

\ ° I 3^t: a ^qF^qtdtcnf: I |c$q 

fqf^rcfcrr qwt ^- 

U ifajqmftr: I 3Trq^ ^^4$: | ^qcrqqi- 

RtRtKT qiqiqqqT^- 

\\ i qwtq i^-h q^R^nq aR'- j -i w qrqpTMq- 

wr: I f? Rr^Hi 

\\ f^qi q<^f^dl | g^J^f^rTRr qfqq^Tqq P. qiq | i=pfRT- 
tra^r^f^cr- 

\ v qg%q iq^^or | sqjqf Rqqqtfqqr qn^qqn^qFqjgfacTir I 


T ranslation 

A bow to the Great Varaha (hog). 

Let the nostril of Vishnu who in sport became a hog protect you— 
(the nostril) which was entered by the lord of serpents who was weary on 
account of the poising of the earth. 

I he man renowned as 1 TilochonoJ^adciftiba who had no enemy jual to 
him, whose prowess was incapable of description and who was exceedingly 








































4bfave, was born on account of the falling at the root of a Kadamba (tree) 
of the discharge of .^hambhu s sweat produced on account of the battle of 
destruction with (the demon) Pura. 

1 heiefore this line of the kings, whose merit and knowledge were pure, 
and whose prowess had thrown into the background (all) that had been 
acquired by the Solar and Lunar line of kings came to be known as the 
Rising Kadamba . In it (was born) the famous king Guhanna , the long- 
lived, who was the meritorious Varaha incarnate for supporting the 
earth, whose fame had reached the heaven, whose Gotra (family) was 
pure and who was like the moon to the lotuses in the form of all 
the enemy kings. 

ho was the resort of the Pallava (Kings) who were frightened on 
account of the gaping mouths of the jackals howling cruelly in 
then revelry of having tasted the juice of the besieged bodies ; whose 
victory is still proclaimed by the battlefields, fierce on account of 
the airangement of a multitude of skulls of the haughty kings in 
the surrounding regions opposed to him. 

I imagine that (the goddess) Durga does not leave the skirts of the 
i hmalaya mountains, though she has the following of an army of Bhutas 
and though she has her sword drawn, on account of the groundless fear 
that he beast which she rides will be killed (which fear) is produced on 
account of his fame that (he is) the destroyer of tigers. 

3 imagine that on account of all the three worlds being rendered white 
y | s f ame which surpasses in lustre (even) full noon (the goddess) 

irija does not still embrace (the god) Girish with the suspicion of his 
t m' a stranger on account of the deep dark spot (on his neck) being 
eliminated. 

Prom him was born a son, the lord of the earth encircled by the four 
oca., whose fame was pure and honoured ; and who, though he was the 
J?* ? n ? 0n ?. a °f the donors, was made famous by the name 

w hashtha (lit. the sixth) by ignorant astrologers. 

He whose .deeds follow r ed his words, gave a new meaning to the 

injunctions and the interpretation of the Puranas which had become 
old. 

I L practised the severe vow of an ascetic and controlled now the earth 
a ithout any trouble. It was indeed a miracle that he controlled together 
a pair of infatuated elephants. 

ihi travellers who came r or wealth to him by every road from (near) 
* f ed8lern ocean * born the skirts of the Himalayas, from (near) the 
v\ Mern ocean and from the Setu which is the banner of the valour of the 
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^Cmg of the Solar race, and the other travellers who went away with their 
desires satisfied by him, filled all the roads and left no space for others 


I imagine that the sea, though it is filled by the white waters of the 
Ganges, was conquered by his (i.e. the King’s) deepness and assumed 
paleness on account of him who was famous for his battles and good 
qualities 4 . 

From him, who was of a contented disposition, was born a son (named) 
Jayahesideva, who was the one leader in exterminating the kings and who 
was an enemy of the saffron marks (showing that the women’s husbands 
were alive) of the multitudes of the queens of the enemy kings who were 
at war (with him). 

His enemies collected in the bowers on the Kishkindha hills, frightened 
on the account of the victories obtained by him in battles with his mighty 
arms, hear of his fame which took away the pride of the Sodha and the 
haughty Rasaras, which killed the pride of the best among the Ldtas and 
exterminated the Chaulas and the infatuated Pallavas . 

The armies of him who is victorious, daily drink the water of the Ganges, 
which is muddy on account of the trampling (the armies) which bear an 
incessant war-cry and which march from the skirts of the Himalayas up to 
the sea why describe at length the routings made by him of the kings of 
the great island on the opposite shore ? I think even the Lord of Lanka 
(Ceylon), the chief of the demons, does not sleep at ease (for fear of him) 
who has overspread the sea with his fleet, who with the reverberations of 
the splashes of his oars has made the sky noisy, and who has routed his 
enemies by hundreds of sharp arrows discharged from his strung 
bow. 

While he who is the first among those who know politics is supporting 
the earth up to the seas alone, the subjects gave up (their) fear from the 
five (elements). 

Knowing that his eyebrows were occupied by Padma (the goddess of 
wealth) and his mouth by (the goddess of) speech, the Goddess of Victory 
embraced his two arms as if in jealousy of them. 

The Kaianlrim who were his enemies really became the followers of 
Kutantra (a grammarian) when having taken to a life on the hill forts 
they began to sing songs (composed) of good words. His whole wealth 
was the compassion that he showed towards the poor. As he has not given 
m charity that (compassion) he is a miser as well as a generous person. 

Then there was (the king) named Aliyam, the peaceful, born in the city 
of M-Vainudya, belonging to the line of the Tajlyas, whose navy was 
his wealth. 
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o him was bom a son named Madhumada, who was the delight of the 
eyes of the people like the full moon. 


To him was born a son named Sadhan , the mighty, who in the matter 
of protecting the realm of Keshiraja became his equal. 

The charity of him who was wise, was the remover of the troubles of the 
afflicted, his strength w r as the destroyer of the enemies, and his character 
was the attractor of the minds of the good. 

The village Laghumorambika with its beautiful surroundings is famous 
in the country named Gopahadwipaka. 

It w’as barren and connected with the dilapidated Ganvadak . That 
village named Morambika was given by Keshiraja who was the enjoyer of 
the revenue of the king by an arrangement with Chhadhama , the silent, 
with the consent of the ministers, without any price. 

In the Shake year nine hundred eighty-one and (the Samvatsar year 
named) Vikarin , in the dark half of (the month of) Ashadha , Monday, on 
the eight day. 

For ten consecutive years beginning from the year Vikarin thirty 
I s lishkas (otherwise) called Tairavas should be taken, from the year Saumya 
thirty-five Tairavas should be taken. In this village the King should 
take Gadyanakas . 

On the eastern side there is a famous grove of tall cocoanut trees, on the 
south there is a range of mountains w r hich is encircled by water as well as 
rocks, on the boundary further on is a range of rocks. 

On the western side and the southern side there is a trench dug out 
nenr the skirts (of the village). Further on there is a range of rocks which 
puts a stop to the disputes about boundaries. 

The field named Kundanavan which is very famous is its western 
boundary. The eastern boundary is also well-known .... near it is 
the river bank. 

This village also has a ditch uround it ... . there is a marshy land 
which yields two crops. 

I.i this village which will have its wealth of crops, if any old owner of 
tfds village, owing to his folly, raises any dispute relating to the area of the 
village, the saline soil, the hillocks or the ponds . 

Thus this village which has its boundaries known, and which is full of 
good trees and creepers, should be enjoyed by his sons and (other) lineal 
descendants up to the end of the world. 

i ap\ King, owing to excessive greed, gives trouble to this village 
by raising the accepte 1 (fixed) revenue, he, the false one, will become fit 
for hell. 
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No. 3 


Raya Viragal of Jayakesi I 

Found at Raya, Salsette, Goa, by Rev. H. Heras, S.J., and deciphered 
and translated by Professor K. G. Kundangar; now in the Museum of 
the Indian Historical Research Institute, St. Xavier's College, Bombay. 

Text 

n. bias's 

3. yaciskj Kodaked dtf ddr era t 

a.. cScdo dod^jdd wsda 

v. <4 d^drXi sijsdisad dowdies d«,<di 
as. t^lreddedd tsado 

L - riocraoric^ 

&. rfodcso drso 


Translation 


On Monday the Samkramana day the !4th of the dark half of Jyestha 
Virc dhikrtSamvatsara 993rd year of the Saka year in the reign of Kadamba 
Jayakesi who had attained the titles Parichmahasabda and maha~man<jalesa, 
Gobbarasini, the champion of lord Bhupa of Valjiyapura, fought and 
died .... 

The victor attains land, the dead one also is united with heavenly 
damsels. 

No. 4 

Dharwar Inscription of Jayakesi II 

Inscription lying in the Museum of the Karnatak College, Dharwar. 
Place of origin unknown. Deciphered and translated by Professor K. G. 
Kundangar. 

Text 

o. ddes>o n ^otdj$5e> 

skd arad;5 
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rfrtcredoejt do$rfu ^e^srfow a?d 

tseda^efc Serf rf 

a., rfr va.^(rfi gcria rforfrfjdrf s§erf 0 rfai rfag,;34>drfaa S,e 
rfa rfa rfa 3o3 

v. rt, as'sdo rfarfjrf'fyoda saerfdrf rf^rfaasarf rfdrfaas-s 





m. arfort . ao^rt tS(?) cd.reri rfdarf^.rfa^swo 

|,e rfi3o«) 

4-. Sereda rf,33S o crfao rfcreafc a....acda,..,^^orfa 

£• rfa.rftfd (?) . an>9 .adroia eSUj?. 

u. i?cSa tfoa voo a. rf wtferfa.rfrfd 

aorta rfeaeda . 

r. .c&ao rfrfarfaa oSaorf sj^ aa.rteaeda wrfrt 4. 

3o. 

no. <aerf....aorta n arfd....<s>?n)Orf rf.rf 

'rfatf. 

on. rfoiao rfeda rfjd'rfee.r\$.oda *S. 

sjjsysft rfWjda s«>tfrf rfjt>„..orfa Serf rooda^rrf rfrfrf . 

rfa n "?( 

n&- rfrfa^rt tjjarfrf axo-^rf aoUa . 

nv. rtf9ri....ft ) e.rf?? 3 .rfa irsrf ) rfoda....oda 

ns;- ....OBrfqtrfa^rrf,....^.rtarf a rf«rfao rfrlrfo 

04.. warf rfd rf,s?rf.rfeafcit 

d tp-ado^rf rfdeorf,.rfa^cda....caao rfa?sa 

....rf^csddld. rfarfda orf.rfa;^ 

rforf 
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skadao dododd dij 



30. a^;n>f\ 55 d055^)«dods? rio^qs-^dew es srusd ddrtdd 

3r> - .23^ wOdd^ rtn ^0ridid0odi do^ d^adodo 

35-ad 


31 • .^£|, d^a ri mi Se>ft s^da dofodja^fya 

3S - .dda d,diasodo d^radd^ rla.da daoso^ 

aaft.da 

3v. ^asidods* do^qs-sddua d?aoda da. 

33!. da oacScria jaaesorida esadda d n do di^dan deacda 

-Si-- .d....doda 3a....d,rida doda a<3. 

ss.. tSUjdan gadd aqsad.d....da gadd aaO. 

3«. c 3^5 sadd .dad.dd da d^a. 


Translaiion 


May the Goddess Mahalaxmi be propitious ! A bow to Sambhu 
whose lofty head was beautiful on account of the Chamara in the form 
of the moon and who was the prime-pillar at the beginning of the town 
of the three worlds. 

Hail! On Friday the 8th day of Jyeshtha Kshaya Samvatsara the 
43rd year of Kadamba Jayakesi-deva the dignitaries and the loaders of 
the Agrahara of Huppavalli having assembled and having consecrated 
the image of Maha-Lakshmi granted with all salutations the paddy lands 
and .... for the offering of food for the Goddess. The 
boundaries are .... The grant will be maintained by ... 

Hail! While the glorious king .... was ruling over Halasige, 
Dharwar, Narendra, etc. Pattanadasetti . . . , the physician Koti-setti, 

Sasanisetti granted one satteya of paddy from the income of the town and 
for the everlasting lamp nine pavas. The gentlemen of the town granted 
in the presence of the leaders of the town .... for the Chaitra 
worship of the goddess. 
y 155-3 
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Mangundi Inscription of Jayakesi III 

Inscription originally from Mangundi, Dharwar Taluqua, now 
Ipng in the Museum of the Kamatak College, Dharwar. Deciphered 
and translated by Prof. K. G. Kundangar. 

Text 

r. loo ^skiscidj n d^ i %ori&drtj |> ortdod,t3'3dJdwe>d;5 

dojae^ojfrsdo do 

з. 2^1*3 II ddid^idfSei^da di3ot!O'StS'S^0‘S£5 

dddid^d dddi^&'^d'd d3^d,do 
a., 23-3*s«^dc3o awda 

v. doare^F^ado udo wdo doilpod n^n duieao d<a 
•§!Jprt«5 ao’atsdi.sdp ?doC3-3?S djadao, d;>ti© 

at. d oiio 3«Jdatoj^;^d^aoado ^dOj dit>d£> $ftddo 
dd^Fdad a4^ aedtnb's^c&io ddo, dy 

i.. dirtpratfjadaodjartdddd^Fdjc) tf^diiotiidodao utfn ?s 

addidicsa^ 3 !,^ etddoqSdi cdo5^.e3g)ri<s , o t^a>i a? . 

S?dtfd^js 

£- aassatf, trad^difi.£>od t^OoM^ddo n eso^od 

^doidjsv'j ii aosaodJsLjOk&ja^ n ddseiddd^ 
sjSjajjdodi ^jsoad^^o tfKddo 

и. vs do do^jddckjCdci^esrtu-s. o 

<3d°.SwtS^o acdadja^asTio 

djsdot^o rt^dca^Ftdoido 

r> .ii^ntf^d daSjstddo sao, 

t.^f^^.0 jSdatf dod,o, d.re$e$,ra atio&5{dorre£orio 
^dok t^rs 

•/:. i'ocutfdFdoSjstfJn w^orredo ;dd*ra«o tsofo^ei 

5a a.'ioidodtfdo dcra.dtftfqrs^ofo^tSko 

tr3dcg> 3^, dap ^Jotsdjti'fii 
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56. Mangundi Inscription of Jayakesi III. 

mission of the Principal, Karnatalf College, 


1 )harwar. 
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on. d h ©c^e^stodod d^p $i«dodao e^jjdjodwdidjsd, 

CrfJ3'| j ^^^aArf0?ijJ35jd5'3i3i d^OddiilFdOddiOcid 

airae^ $jsddo fio# . 


o-s. d.read.sLjd dede^dd d,yraddio djaodcs 

'dd^dd^rcdwo sodddradj&ra^jko s^rt&oas-addtd^d 
^rokodioad) djadersd 

nst. dedddo^*? ?Jocdo disododcp'sad.raeidao Oci^o(ri) 
ofc^o II did,oii ^fkalndortodi dJs^c&iqSd^ 
ytfdosdiododi ysrao notsti?? 

ov. do fi iwo dDd^dd doc$ sreodiostsod srei^o ddcso 

iraaSyod ..deed ^re^d^do ^l^dos-s 

ddfsud d«,d?do sBddi&>? k 

ns5. o&deSg^(dri ddo n did„d.ra.gd,odi dad,d?3«>&0da 

diUOdrdid ) d o ee s j3‘s ! d h rtesdrtdioeodd.tfdsoooesa 

nt. oofc^ij/eod 4o4t3cfc . 

rijadds^tSakad ^^F&raeddd ^prtjatfaodtfas^doda 
qs-sOcSdiriy 

ns.. .d£>id daeSriiodri iiaetfidadj^cnidrio n d n 

y£> ddid, cradoqSddd) suddd^ofcdiododdo n 


nej. 


di^kw^d^d^Fdadrioftrii ndd(d^^_ diordodao 
^.^oJad 5 ^^.riMSty....,.aD'So^^pe^Fd 


as! da. 


or. .woeSd dolj^odd^FO.Sddd, d^ddcs-s 

&,d d^di2oc«dot3d° n ^ ii d^rt-ra^e ad(d)£, d?d dig 
5 do cracr^o 

-so. d.d^ddss^FOddi^Sei^^j^caiSeiFOdjCTatysJki adid 

.dcsd?raoad djrsodo..ddd^dodd 

crod 


.....*3^1 ?^d daA)~5 ff ddio ii s^ji; 6S(jt itii>< .id ddaat* 

Kranudaod djad^dd.o dd^doidad^o aWo dodjda^o 
^d^^o dod^ 


30 . 
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dddrod .d^o riaratS^o ._ 

d^riare .ri^sg^Fd oSja^cdjd ^. 

fraa^ddatf riafiraen^dado d,eda &? .. 

.. ^ 0|1 (da^Jodj^od^^ a$.djs ( s i '3dFe 

odjsrtd idddaod^o&aodd'&js^jijd ^^roSjs^eeod 

.....^£ 5 "^ " 

.ii csosra daa^cod, ^djae^odd/a^ 

dodid s^dddaod^odao dodafi a odadao dgsad 
daoidd da 20 's dog ^eod, 

.£,?ft&83Ddd.dedadda^dd .^ 

daortvdadadjddao jiog's^F d^odao oSjafAaddajdo 
d da 

qrady-s^dd^daaort dodd odjad <dod,;£jadd daa^d,d 

dort d&|,.do ii .dadadodo-aii 

dgsiJijdjsdaoqje) 

.^ .dotfd^daa^daaa^ dodso^a 

..tfed^tdodaorS^d^d d.daad 

dodjs?^^ 41 

s^od^jadrao ii e 30(S'$ t daa^edjdod.^ $da^Fd,sa 

.sadddadac^odad ado3ao ddad^^d 

.d&jFddaacdd.n 

..ft,ddgo sadjatfrtra d,?ja odao dj§da 

dfo^c $ea*Jd daa^dFodao t3edas$^d$j5<?oria daad 
daaoda&jsdo 

.w«90t4rtdwrdd ^|dj»d.dU.dad fo 

aoddd aaa4^ docag ddada <> d!part;3ar^Fa^..ddd 
tfjsedao daasodaea tSddd^dddddg^F 

.dfe&ra d^e^jai?^ d^odadj 

. . 11 -f'-0d $^a?n>d£o3ja<?a d.naftdi^oda 

dadda trades d§^ " “ 
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s^o&aodo dda^nadtfa ddddodao a.o d,ddao ddada^f 
a da 


.do.&raoija£ l c3add'3daadaodeaa d^deagi 

doaw,s^odo ^d'ddJew darea^cyad ^jp^do dd diocs^ 
daja^FoSao^do rdda 

M ' ...dao.dsradddatftfe^o n esos^dda daaa^ 

ssad o3ado....d}.dS^FoOaod sijacoSid^tfdo 3odad 

dOctfjad^dd^Ftfa daodcadao dcra 

a.35. addaFdja?s>jdaodo n n da^do...(da^daoddda 

dja^dj^Fd^do dao^dr^desododja^d^d do,... 
qsadoat^da^fdo. • 

M-. . dooa?d,ddao ddad^odaddjF. 

d^Fddja.deS^Ooiaadad dajadjaeajFda^Ffodadja n 

yuriadfijdded^dacdaaddao o^ptSda. 

a- 2 -- . d^FoSaodddddo daado&adadtfoda woc3ddde§d 

dacaoiaaSddadad dajadaadjFdadao u <ad€o3a djaaori 
dod tiddjadd dola 

.dfo . djadoOadjOe $dd d^.dados, 

j^oOaodeadd dja^csaddacsao daJodja?od^o&ac 
esds^o deaJssaod 

.ddeaaaa^, dawa^^H $ 0 ^oSja$?>d.ood 

dajaeaStfda dddad S5at3aojoa(tt)daaddao sjj&da. 

aodd.ddo 


vo. 


. do dadjaKFod^do dd&o daadad 

d ) dS^dja i Fqraddd =i o ssdtfj^da . 

daodj.^ .cQao......d^djF. 

dddao 


cyadd^, 
.dat^fo 
. odag do 


«">. .aeSSdaadj ieaa^Sao doaaod ^pedda^doda 

.^(dd)oca^ daja^Fd..',.zsajddjFdoddg 

.daod.dafodjaddaS f. 
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.4»oddoda e ddadd,daB3d c d4^aeo3? qra^c&a 

doddo 1- ?J^y§cSj5^ 3rd<!?da da353da3. 

do 23? ddaFCdaO.dO 



va.. .TTajFUjdjFdod^Oxiii ^6200^4,0^ £?ttdao4^ 

£o3ao.od>Fdjjodja?2§c3ao dodao S-ra^da^, 

d^F^O dadBd d,S33.ddO a? 

VV. titfo .dja«&^0 ddfod.553. 5 S 0 4)£% 

Sodas'?. ^a^iSradhd daa0 253dadn30 da(o)ddo 11 

©OJ33,, dda?^. ^^daO dO^^J* 

V 55 . 35esd?dd ^cdjadaao &ra,d ) 2^oddddtiaSa-2i'?dddo3© 

dadao...sa^d.adddoid 

daart dod^do vjivr do 

vt.. dodaaeedasfa S,?a?d 2sda#?& d?d ddFFni.d<da daoda 
$doda[)dd 4^ soda's 1 ©4^ 2oa^533ddoda 4sL 
oldies doj^dara 5>£>a^o 23-340 

vs.. drre4odo sSja.rt dacadc&ao ddad©a. 

i. da|,da ^d^o © darartaoddda &,tjjadd saedssda 
$tb d?dd ©tsad^Fdi do^^o* 

VS. dcs d?d&tf 93©0 'ddF $3034*4)^0 dj3& 3jaU)<jk II 
da^o do^dja?C3^o dodaj^d 3p3©^£3 dat^ 4sp,»3a 
datf,;j3ddot33 dael.ddda 

w. do*4)Fdao 2|^d dd-jFgj ©.®3.dsa^d d 

d^r^j ©<?£> 353 .ddda desdo^dadao © do 4 

shades dedd ?3©o ddF $3 

ko 034»d_jFtfo dsa3 tf-za^daii da^srsdacSriaoddaSaod^ 
djaa ^©.jdao 2%^,d dd^F#^ ©^^363!^ da£,d 
dd^F^j ©<?!3) sSjarld^jaiadao dod, 

j»n. 2(jj?dc3 d?dd 93©0 ?2^f 253034 * 4 ^° 4rea tfjafc^dao n 
da^o 93 dead a ?53 0 ja^o^ ddodasocso djad© 3 ft<dJa 
safj3da9ori dd 5 dal3 ( ddo 

35j). tfjafe^doda © dod,2jJjajSca d?dort 93©o qraoa 

dpdFS'o dr«3 TjjaUjdai; daa^o daartadd dajadoadjFda 
a3jr..s,d dd d F^j ©<ff!3 djaridao do 





















asa.. d^jadra deddd 5300 vz^f qso-dz&rir&o dJ 3 Q 
. ^ja^diii dad^o soi^ddcdi^riid diiodJ3d_jFdi da 
d,d ddjF^j vtity aSjaridio dod,' 


35V. $J3dC3 w?dO f\ 5300 vZ^F J?30333pdjFu0 dj3& 

^/aW^daii da^o d^cda ooV,odad)riad daadJad^Fda 
dad,d dd^FSg e^li, djaridao dod^jadfad? 

3535. d?dOrt 5-300 tfd^F tp3G34'= l °& F ^ 0 ^jadjdin da;g.o 

d^^pdd3(o)dj3d di.iadJarf/ 0 ' 0 ddjF^j 

jojaridao dod^jades d^ded 5300 $zS,f $ 3033^3 

35L. djFtfo da^o dedasrertd.did daaa 

dJsd^Fdao dd^F^j djartdao dod^jadra 

dedotf 5300 tfdjF JJ5303^pd^F^0 dj3d &I3 

350.. UjdincOio^.ddas^ddda dag^d d(djF) c3ja?doi 

zooda. ded53odi^Fdio^odi dedddjSraddadaoda ewd, 
.da ^4 daia^da did sratf u« ddFd© dad, 

35u. d ddjF^ ©s?<D sojafridio dod,$jadra dedefi 5300 • 
tiz^F q33 03^pdF??o djsa ^jsUjdin da^o 5\ia©tfa 
. ^0 .rioidod e ifod djad^daii a$d 

35F. awodjadjd.©d_.e d s*ddda daaa^aah ?33d 

d^Fdio dad,d dd^F^ d/aedoaowodi ded53cdi3Fdao 

'dodi doijaedowUij d?do.3o« s o 

to. d a?d 53dc3^j 2S?e®od aed dp^jOod ddFd,^ d. 

S3dd^Fdio fraoaj d^cs diia^S3fi do d, shades d?dd 

5300 ?rIgjF qraCTSSgpd^Ftfo daaa £jaU,da 

to. di^oa-sdirfriioddoii.^ja^oa rvarstf dja£3rt 

oSaot^dao aojaddcSoeoodi dJseead 3o3d$ djaUd 
o3aoc$dao zp3D34P5lj! r ^dJ3f5 dod, 

lj >. efjjadco d?dod ^ja^diii ddf53r!dd^do dd do 353 C 330 
e^orido qreOtScSjatfa dorsod wo^^^dO^dao 
s^petfdo dijadjad^Fdo n i^Jd dd^F 

ts.. a53ri dad,d dd d F^> aniridof^^idao 2js?tf®ort 
353ridio dod,$/ad£s d?dd 5300 ziz^F q:3033^pd.Fdo 
di3& djaU^din did e oa3dirfrtiodrtcdi. 
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Ujdd dSas^oia ?>adatfo ddjdea.oSjatfd tasda 

&ra|,d aoara&da dadd oojad.■dow 

£da^o dod, dod^jadra dedd 


435. sa©o tfs^F qraoa^pdFtfo daa& &iaU,da|| d^^dOcdwrt 
doda^dd vsn. dodonaadjaft §,?ffadow S,?a?d 
«da£?S> ded dsdjFd &.4.do3a d^tsadadod^d 

4 . 4 .. d sa^dta wda^ r®. dja^daaaddoda drifco°° dfc^dd f 

dda T$$jajrtadjjo&da dgclda aaddod ^©daaoadea 
odad ^o5ao ddd dacSriaoddda uadad 

4.2.. d 3aa^d #i?rtra dPodd?ooda csawa^ $oa $s£,d riddada 

©dd da^a djadeddjdjda ©dd (dda^oada.oritfa 

©dd dda^oada <§^da^orWa ©d^oda^o 

t.u. ada sada.deddo3a jras^d ^cda^eaa a. riddada dad 
rtaoddda djaeaid djada^da^oritf da^tfa ©dda, ad> 
da^orttfa ^daaaft &»oadoa © ad^da^ dxaad 
sca^ d 


4.t. .o doddao ©dd dodd dd^doda^ tpad ©dda^ofi 

Mariya © ©dda^ dd^ © ridda ^aya^ $ca tp^d 
tyd ifyaoaj fcedaoSaoiosd dajad?a?j?da da 

lc. d^d^danaft aadrieafceda dad^dacyao dodrafceda 
©deda ridda taddca wdadada?6 ddadca^edad dada 
dd #ja^d «a& ©osa tsay^ok^dada ^ 

in. {‘d daftdjavV* esuartdadd daddafty djaesd g^da 
dad e£jc8 enadadc.d ddad, y^dfod dat^riaoddda 
S^n^da^ddedosssadaF dod^jad 

:...: ca dedd e, data a oSja^jda^da d,ddaric3a^ca dao 

tfjioda © na.dad^d deded ^danadsah ^ja^dan 
^{dj^^Cdaart doddjdo v.sff dodonaadaa 

■-X- ft &,(:? adoc.'> 5,<sa?d ada^(i d?d ddrd a.Fdda tpad 
dods' dd dxad 1 w m dc^Fiaddoda gdjaOda djd_|d 
^^.^■■aaip-^dadao ©dd da^tfa jjadfcodig^da © 
(d)e?*dyrd ^d-^ya 
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&.V. 


<SL 


dadriaoartaSaO fc^^d dedd^daoajd deds-ao^r 
^ai^ 0 ^J33'^ ) f5‘32a'3oi^F' dod,$jadC3 dcdda SJ dac§ 
riaoaricria d,(.S)ddFd djada^S de,da0 S,esdocdd?d 
d<D y cfiofdjd^yjdj d 


iss. dd a^jaaaoSja's'rt dadoia dja.daadad ridoda 

ad^o dsafida 4 p°2(3% ^oS ejSa^d d -4 y weoia 
ed« $sv^ &?da aoiodd dajadeeftesSa 
daada^oo^da 3.daao 


£.4.. daaJ^ saads^d do io^cs&eda djadakdro^oSa wdrieaa 

.d^oriaoOaowod wodaae ddadra&^da so 

daoadarad d^joa wdadan wdrisaa daydo°e,aia 
djayd&^a daedw iotfwa 

£.£.. ?j(da^pert weaa,^5ra5S'3e9g ) c3^dow!^^ao'»5^pyri. 

a #ed^ taeoia da^da ^dd&atfri Jo^sa^^ajadeaao 
ddadeaao ydarto&ada rioa io^eaao wdrieaao a 
da$da 


. P"t &ra«nah ydf*oda ded da<Sda ^sSesfcdsdi 

^>das s o dadda sadradw yj^fi tsnaaad&d ddad, 
taedbrf oOaold^ y. 'adwd ^dja^Eaqaa^daori y dod, 
z^jadea 

,lf. d?dda ^da&dartoa^ce yeadda, aSjj^GaUj, gda 
caaddjah ^jaodda y qkaaadada doaftstfjaotoO d^ d 
aojaoda ^ass^odart ocsdao daeaariay tftre^ao" ^Ua, 
qSda^Fdo djsadda n 

uo. uadow d£ aedqktewtf dw,ded ddFd^oda jpa^a dod 
aijdd aa^dcadad^ « rtadasraddoda dadriaodrtda 
daod aa^cada y d<s>d fcd»BLdHawaafo.F dod’ 
Baades 9 

un. deport.do^odd y dd ed^d na^da^d d?dd 

^dd ^dada^rteyaw^d^ras^^Ksaacda. 

.?sadadado ^aa^doda tfjaWLdjaon y 


v 155-4 
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y_s. sn>&dJc3riiodfldE> 3 ddirtodi#didado <a dod,s£ja^«> 

cStdd ssddodi es «=>, assart tfjsWjdja $'u sj 
rtiodfids^ftod rfjja^^Fdi 


ua . . d«5di t&tydan « siac8iiiodrte& ecoa 

^ijsKc3DO-di w fci^djd ddo?^ ^nd^ffi^ridpodi 

d»d,i% as&rtSpori tf^di osfcd . 

yy. _ dod aosfcfi adtsdpo^d tS^dan frs^^Fdi es 

'fcd’etLd dtdort addo sBeesPofi atf&ori t&tyfcn 
diotfdQwa© dfddog dodd^orf’go ej rv^ditd^d 
fczS^jLjd dedd 

y35. adi?d^rt^>o^dj ssori© rraret^i dio^ds? d,fil3jB 

” died^odio djsa d^dou a?d 

d«,ded (d^drd 3^oSo tp^do dodaijd djsr^r 
&?dr dic^. 

e;i_. r.dididSdj dod^rt t^ddd «o®di fcasdg 

o iji^dd a^dsyarteii d?dd diood « «?^d 

dd aodsew tj^dd dtdd d,d^ 

yt. dio djsa «s t^dd d?dd .wd^-sd «s fcdj 

d^ODZonojir dod,2pv£dcs d^ddi djsOdi oQid.jd 
t^d ^odo 

yy. . fl tfjj^cds^ofcrtofy&a^rt 3«rtca ddirtdjWrl 

36'3 < SojO if'fid u dodjJ^>rad ^cs) d?dd t|^dis>i.... 

cr. di.dpodv.0$.^ &ra-%odirio^ra 

ddJ, dies (^)Wj ^odi^n^odi ^dd d?d o 
^js^jd^ ii 

T ranslation 

| An obeisance to God Siva. A bow to Sambhu whose lofty head 
is !beautiful on account of the chowry like moon and who is the prime- 
pillar to the beginning of the city of the three worlds. 

2-4. Hai!! While glorious Tribhuvanamalla-deva was ruling his 
victorious kingdom with its increasing prosperity till the sun and the 
moon endure.—Tiibhuvarwunalladeva the asylum of all the universe, 
the lord of the earth, the ircat lord of lords, the supreme lord, the great 
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oly, the ornament of the race of Satyasraya and 
Chalukyas. 


<SL 

the ornament of the 


4-6. Containing many great and bright charitable persons praised 
by many in different ways, containing penance forests of great fame, 
containing brave warriors shattering the pride of the mountain kings 
(Maiavari bhuparam darpamurod-ikkuva) the country of Palasuge is 
beautiful like the desire-yielding tree. 


6-7. That country was ruled over by many kings having conquered 
the worst enemies of his earth. Were these kings ordinary ones ? 


7-8. In that such dynasty : Lord Kavadeva was killing the enemy 
kings, was protecting the terror-stricken when they fell at his feet, . . . 

Sivachitta Vira Permadi was adorable to the earth .... 


9. His brother, famous on earth, of pure conduct was Vijayadeva. 
What king on earth equals him ? 

10. His son was king Jayakesi praised on the earth. He bore the 
earth on his right arm. It was not so protected by any king in former 
times. 


11. That king thus ruling the earth by the power of his right arm, 
protecting the enemy kings, who submit him, conquering the enemies 
who opposed him by their pride of valour and was ruling (peacefully) 
in entertainments of happy conversations, the King, who had obtained 
favour of God .... the emperor of Korikana ( Kohkana ChukraVarti ), 
praised by the devotees of Hara, the emperor on the throne of renuncia¬ 
tion ( tyaya-simhasana chakravarti), etc., the titles which he obtained. 


13-15. And — Like the adament to God Indra, like . . . . to 

Akalanka Rama, like the great lustrous eye to the lord of Girija (Parvati), 
like Partha (Arjuna) to King Pandu, like Karna to the Sun God. He 
great, Viiradeva, the great meritorious, was born to king Jayakesi, who 
had conquered the earth. 

15. And in Hulambi seventy in the country of the holy Ksatreya . . • 

15-17. Manigundage was always beautiful excelling .... on 
the earth with its flower lakes fed by mountain springs satisfying the 
eye, combined with the groves of trees bearing fruits and flowers, 
flowing canals and immeasurably vast forests. 

17. The line of ascetics, the holders of all . . . . was thus :— 

18-19. Sivasakti*shone forth to the eye like a desire-yielding tree to 
the seekers of shelter in him. He was living there with a pomp which 
said, “ O Madana, (God of love) conceal your pride* don \ be prou j of 
your indiscretion henceforth . . . 
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19-20. This great ascetic Sivasakti the ornament to the earth, the 
emperor of religion, the enemy to the pride of Smara (The God of love), 
versed in all the lores, the beautiful (moon) .... to the ocean 
of good conduct .... 

21-22. The son of this great, sage, praised by the words at his lotus 
feet, possessing all greatness, possessing all pomp, with his firm mind and 
pure actions, possessing .... next world, possessing virtues, was 
praised by the people on earth .... 

23. Who will equal him in prowess and pomp ? . . . 

24. The great sage, . . . , having attained in penance in the vicinity 
of that great sage, having defeated Kantu (the God of love) 

25- 26. To Chandrabhushana the best arr ong sages, who was the desire- 
yielding tree resorted to the earth, whose auspiciousness, religious 
observances, and maintenance was praised by ascetics, and who was 
praised by men and Gods along with the lord of Girija (Parvati) 

26. 

26- 27. 

28-29. When that great sage Chandrabhushana was asking God for 
his eternal happy sleep after doing his duty and becoming famous . 

30. The merchants of the place assembling spoke, “ To select a man to 
own the holy throne and also the wealth we must give a garland of flowers 
in the trunk of an elephant. The man round whose neck the garland is 
put by the elephant will be his successor.” The sage resented this . 

31-32. The Settis of four towns, .... and from the Patils, the 
devotees, kavanaseUi, the son of . . . . setti .... according to 

the promise 30 houses and hundred-fold .... Koyalidas with great 
joy. 

' ■ ' bee in the lotus of the feet of Hara, from the store of virtues and 

11 ni 1 us ^ re 1> e wa ' styled the incarnation of merits, the man of pure conduct 
. . . , was famous. 

3 These and the gardeners .... having united out of respect 
:.ior the sage) gave him thinking that he was equal in beauty to God of 
!ov«\ an invitation with great pomp. 

3 > 36 How great are the three hundred people of Ugura? Having 
obtained . . . . they do ... . Having found the underlying 

principle of giving honour to the worthy . . . . they go to the end 

of this vow. 

T/ They worship the pair of feet of UgureSvara out of devotion. 

n three hurici:\ia of Ugura* the resort of innumerable virtues are 
depicted .... 
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40 They are famous on the face of this earth with the pride of 
beauty of lusty Ananja (God of Love), with their good conduct and truth- 
fulness, with their charitable deeds done enthusiastically, with their great 
prowess . . . . , and noble on account of many reasons , 

41-43. 

43-44. The noble minded Chavunda Gamunda is praised by the 
people on earth on account of his great lustre, his mode of speech and 
action, fame for his good conduct, his valour, . , purity 

attained in looking to the welfare of others. 

45. Thus all these devotees .... in the houses of merchants 
throwing into the background the audience all at the order of Chandra- 
bhushanadeva. 

£ 4 L ^ ai * ! °" Wednesda y the eighth day of the latter half of Pushya 
of the Cyclic year Dundubhi the !6th year of glorious Jayakesideva, 
Kahyuga Samvatsara being 4289 for the reason of Uttarayana Samkraiuana 
Chavunda Gavuncja having washed the feet of Chandrabhushanadeva, 
the preceptor of Jayakesi of Manigundage the hero of the three worlds 
C tri-bhuoana vira), with the pouring of water granted six matters of land 
to the west of tamarind grove .... 

48-50. And on the fuil-moon-day of Falguna of the cyclic year 
Rudhirodgari the hundred people of Manigundage having washed the 
feet of that Chandrabhushanadeva granted all the money 
with the usual pouring of water for the holiday of Chaitra. 

50- 51. And the 504 people of Manigundage, having washed the feet 

of Chandrabhushanadeva granted with pouring of water all the 
money . . . .for the holiday of Chaitra. 

51- 52. The amount of his share and all his acquisitions in future were 
granted to Chandrabhushanadeva by Kavanada Vinayaka with the pouring 
of water after washing his feet. 

52- 53. And the three hundred people of Mugada granted hoga io 
Chandrabhushanadeva, etc., for the holy (pavitra) holiday. 

•'*3-54. And the three hundred people of Huppovadavavugara granted 
hoga to Chandrabhushana, etc. 

54. And the three hundred people of Nuggiyahajli granted hoga to 
Chandrabhushanadeva, etc. 

55. And the three hundred people of Satti granted hoga for the holy 
holiday to Chandrabhushanadeva, etc. 

v6. And the three hundred people of Nirusagara granted hoga, etc. 
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57-58. 1 hus the people of other villages having come to see the 

celebrations of the holiday, having seen it, and having eaten the food- 
favour of the dirty — , the leaders in the seventy villages granted hoga 
■ or the welfare of their house, line and living. 

38-60. The thousand people .... from nand-gopa, Sonnalige>a- 
pura, Vijayupura, etc., having come to see the holy holiday and being 
happy at the sight of the observance promised the yearly grant of a Visa 
per hern (i.e. one gunny bag of 32 seers of corn), a visa on every animal 
load, to Chandrabhushanadeva having washed his feet and pouring water. 

61. And the oilmen guild of Manigundage granted to Chandra¬ 
bhushanadeva with the pouring of water one tablespoonful of oil for each 
oil-m : ll operation and one tablespoonful of oil for a had to be sold by 
the outsiders (here). 

62. Know with delight the three hundred as the protectors of the 
seeker of "belter, the bees at the lotuses in the form of the feet of Hara 
and Hari, and the matchless heroes on the earth. 

63. For the (observance of the) holiday in Chaitra one part, for the 
(observance of the) holy parva (holiday) so many parts, and a part to 
Sokeli were granted to Chandrabhushanadeva with the pouring of water — 
having washed his feet. 

64-63. And the h^ro Binnaya nayaka the humble setti of Manigundage 
granted to Chandrabhushanadeva, having washed his feet, with the pouring 
of water of a piece of land .... Kambas in area, beyond the 
tamarind tree, adjoining the lake near his grant land. 

65. Hail 1 On Monday the 13th day of Sravana the dark fortnight 
Prajapati Samvatsara the 36th year of the glorious Vlra-Jayakesi of the 
glorious Kadamba race when 4296 years of the Kaliyuga had passed. 

66. Narasimha Pattavardhana obtained from Kala-mahadevi at the 
time of her observance of a religious vow .... a paddy land bringing 
in an income of four cart-loads of paddy, below the lake of Kuru^a of 
Manigundage. 

67-68. This land was brought of his four sons Mahadevapa his brother, 
ms brother Tikayya, and his brother Vishnudeva, by Achayya and 
Tippnva the sons of Bommaya Joshi of Manigundage. 

48-69. Tippave the wife of Tippayya renounced her claim in favour 
ol her brother-in- law Achayya for the debt her husband had incurred into. 

6V-70. fhe boundaries of thn land: To the east the road of 
Huppuvalli, to tlorth the road to Huppuvalji; to the south tableland 
to the north Arahya-gxide; to the west the rising ground of 
K^, u danako!a (lake). 
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71- 72. That Achaya, having received from Chandrabhushanadeva the 
\vorshipper of the glorious Gramesvara God of Manigundage, a sum of 
Lokkiya pnyasraheya gadyana 52, granted to purchase gift to Grames- 
varadeva the land within these four boundaries, and the house of two 
cubits (?) outside the house of Aluga with the present and future incomes 
and also with all the increase. 

72- 73 Hail ! On Vaddavara the fifth day of the dark half of Magha 
bhava Samvatsara the 39th year of the glorious Vira-Jayakesideva of 
the glorious Kadamba race when 4299 of Kaliyuga had passed. 

74-76. From the land obtained by Isvarabhatta from the prosperous king 
° °nimanhalli, the land bringing in an income of nine cart-loads of paddy 
the two parts of ... . and the fallow land near it, its boundaries 

to the east the road adjoining the village Bommanhalli and the rising 
ground adjacent to it, to the south the brook to the north of Bommanhalli 
r if Caft r ° a< ^ comin S f f om the boundary; the western boundary 
the fallow land of Kariya Ramanna and to the north the land of Yallana- 
halh its southern boundary 

77. In the boundary of the house near that land the back yard marked 
by boundary stones on the east and west, to the south and north. 

78-79. Chandrabhushanadeva having paid a sum of PriyaSriya Gadyana 
purchased of Isvara-bhatt-opadhyaya the house and the land with the 
present and future income and also all its accompaniments. The purchase 
money was advanced out of charity by Kuriyaggana, and Hulugula 
Kallamma. 

o 80. On Thursday the 5th day of the first fortnight of Sra\ana Dhatu 
Samvatsara the second year of Vajradeva of the glorious Kadamba race. 

80-81. The Brahmans of Manigundage, who had the right of main¬ 
tenance granted a tank of the name of . . . Haranya .... to 

increase the ’ncome of that Siddhesvara gramadeva like the maintenance of 
the Brahmins, to Chandrabhushanadeva the preceptor of Siddhesvara 
of that place. 

82. Like the maintenance of the Brahmins, the right of a share in the 
income was granted to the Brahmins taking it to be the right of Chandra¬ 
bhushanadeva. And the three hundred people of Manigundage granted 
the crop for the observance of the Chaitra performance of the glorious 
SiddheSvaa God. 

83. The five hundred and four granted to Siddhesvara one haga for 
each group of twenty and one haga for a holy observance; and granted 
one hana .... 

84. The four hundred granted the right of one Visa on every heru 
of betel-leaves. Devayya and Chandayya, 
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Mangundi Inscription of Jayakesi III 

Inscription originally from Mangundi, Dharwar Taluqua, now lying 
in the Museum of the Karnatak College, Dharwar. Deciphered by 
Prof. K. G. Kunaangar. 

Text 

o. . 

.K>. 

. tj dd 57 S«?j tSd^ddaO Sra^FSH) 

tptTO . 

6.. trsdaaiarica&jtdaodoto qradijsi^F. 

v. d^dd- 153 ^ TO,«?taiJ30!iaj)^ort tradaw© . 

as. docra^FS-adoeado .rfsto. 

1.. d 3aotpt?»?J da’bd’bocidrta riodoft. saaed t^da. 

a.. dtfa^dedao dagSt^daF^oJ^otSdo W5#ad<?$3 

atfadtf,da.dt^F do&odda tso 

y, taaaa/ddao da^dada Mate ^jiFeddjad^o ddaad,on 

d^jj^^Fciad ddjOSjat 

t. $d ri d tsowj&atd djaSeoc^diod^tte^o^ dJS'Sodao 

^^da ^we^aFO da?daa7> tjlaa 

no. tfo-8orfttortatp7>rtdj»$.»^ ijsta&r t^d^ »,?©tdrv5&racea 

dad„tf dascSt^ da’daoai 

^otSjseS^O^Fo tfaod<Jj3<«3 J eFdtfon tsds-sdaso^odao 
dt^ds^&fltfaSjs^F drie^ deafcrt 

rs- dtdo dda^vadojitfaiao ry^dadrid sot^Fd dadoza 
dl:,ra stdcriataoii d n sf^OdF dwfcfidadfj; dao 

dv'$ r > dacSdaodddoduF^^A.^jF daciriaodriolaow d^rs 
..oio&odn do?ae. m . 

•-■£•;■$ csKrttr-i'i;^^ doddads^tretfd j&a^i&ra.edaor! 
v':'- r^taoda...dad. 3<o 


ov. 
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res. aedd tfoi^Fddodd-ooi^{deadeso 23 s 3 d.dFJ 3 o 233 & 
•Ssese des:3owo. *0 


Da.. tSejjjOii ajidoo ddo4daf$c&ratfo doed 

d0OC33<S* w,Kd.d. 

DL. a&eoi^Frfjara^i ^0^25^03:11^ jSj^^dOSOOdO d ,.3 
doado|d c3o3o„ . co 3 o 33 

d,dedor1$.flt&»ii yolo. '..d 

nr. ododds^&d? ^jj^o^l^E^dds^ra tScJcaort^jra^diSja^ 
.do 

->°- ^^orion y^rido y3de| ^e^aioslorio d^o^c^o 
dK^rf'S* eo.do.d.eJj^o 

-sr>. a^yilcrfoo^o « d« ed2,ri**to«ri$jj l ?jfcd.i$ dg^dddooo 
ddoo$03.d. 

-9-S- tfodtfoio^ doa^doo do^fcd ddo^dS^ri^aon sJcdodoo 
Seeddod. ^F330^ 

■&-■ ris^Jrarforf^Fds^Fwawaeya^ioe^^io dodd&^o 
srstfdoedo d^dso^d .ddsegFodd 

J5V. >§d,dodd(d)dO c3dJ3Fa jfijsao^djdo !l 2jj J d3C333 : 3dO 
&/3?dsp3,t3d Ssos^jp-s.. . 

■sw- . dddd t^ ) dfi JL g ) 2 i^d,^eE 5 ^Ft^doa 5 ' 3 ^ojj 3 Fdooo doo 

$wdd dotforo .OT^ddo do *>?&»? 

3i. do^oddodddg^ dec33ddood,o h demotion duo. 

d^53'3 ( ^^aod?)3 , 3 

-“■• . da^d^ododdecrio 23-33oo (do«)d&»tfo doaU, 

sidj^do. 0355 .ddod p dsfo () d5udo. 

crioodoo do 

■*&' .03253dd 33d afdSKaSo^FO l9d > a?q33^,0?J3^0 II 

. .w^i df9. . 

st . odo3do533esi3 D33oodoon#j3^j0^dori: : »jao!3j3&f: s o3o 
ah^edd djs® «3 .dec? 

v 155—5 
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a.n. 


a_s. 


3.S.. 


S.V. 




O.4.. 


6 . 2 .. 




&.F. 


vo. 


vrv 


VJ5. 


Vfc. 


VV. 


oda ^addicSjaSodado draS^o^ia^raodo^rtortos &sd 
draodau^ d?ddn yodddjasad^ ^ddo&»{gd 

da<3a^saa& t3eddOttodaea3^fie°o«oda^& tSesd^ saasda 
5D^^OK^odj3dv' r n aedtaoda^e&ffg^. 

dlid035ai?i 2^ft?aa$«>ri! Saa^a djartdbadariao sJod3d<3odo 
dlddd^o JbOdaod^dsd,, daac3?g 

^>do , e ^^$ddC3?©^odaFd$o3ao£o&n$ii d,sa 
^qJda^FSXFura^djdd&.Feodjadiaoda do 

^tsa^odawy Fd^oat^da^Fcodjara Fds^ptSFdsao^detf a? 

Odja^FSSaoda^FO 4 '|| £dd^O|| ?5?J 

^a dodjado3ja?otoa§ ^^d^FdoJotrio^dfi^o da<dof>ja 
H?d d >#> . t t ' ' djad da£odaado£ . 


<? sa sa <s* a sra da e so >?ri ^jaed^da^odadodasao^da ^ 
^>j^Fdaododori^odi<add .d. £ 


dao d^dvdj d^dn d^djdan ^eada^eodjaddodja 
d-jOda daasodaa^ad spa.d£ ^saF 


da^oda h,tfo&Vd sadaodarira qdda^Fdod^fsa>?p 

saodaF S,eiaa;»aso© w^d^ 

d^odao »ad,,j sadda^cS dn^oSjsels^d^o taaadaw© 
daa£>dd.w,& daaa 


’do b<4 tstf dP^doda sadodao Raod,sa33a dadd,o da£ 
dd,o d^ed,o.ddaadodao 

■cf^Fdod^ sjsdbdjda djda^nado d^dad^a&ft^dF 

dc^d^F ©eeaao&3d d^od,.saasdau© daajj 

dd 

dd ^ca.? J _ I ffa{i x '3 ii #addo sjpdja^oda tpada^drao 

djts^cwj. 

d 3 ci-'«?j<:f r 55 af-j)dt^Fddd,di dosjarad^g) saaadaw© ;|isa 
-J'-^FdjSpaddjddJ^a^^do. 


fsa ?$ad H* ■ ; ’vC I, vzjjdci&£?&dcp8 <d,?£o ii $3c)f$o 

7r^r$?;33$ rljj^m>£ ofoo . 













vas. Sd^odo saEsaddosar^rte^dffrsj'^ 

^cs^o ii csaea^o ddaad^jatfrtes frso^o 


vi.. ^da&a^Fdadd csaaajoddadao cyaea^odairtd^Fdd'va^ 
aa^o daftdda.d^cartSoddriao n 

vi. da^,da<Dda dd^d^ood^doddn didadd^aajFqS nad 
u,^?)d^iff|jFdo deddrteSddd^ddaa 

vu. d^^Fdfod daJrtva t cS’!|j33)dd33;3a 4 Fda ^rtdon dac3 
riaodd sa&siFd scSdaadjadd asad, 

vr. adao riaraao s^adddjria daaedrano dacSdjasJdaddd 
ida ddaqsadtftSjatfan 

aso. d^ =d£)daaddodd,do v.syy dodoaaadaad Shadow 
SdzSd,. B^aedada^e&dfd ddpd f 

asn. dcria daaddod^dd e^d,toaoatf s. djaedasaaddoda ada 
$?&d?dd ^da^eaa 

as.s. daaOda ^djddUjdc^FjJda dac^riaodddaya ddd dod 
dda.j^d rtddjas* 

asa.. rt wodadao^da Jotfcaddadra ^jscd^js^a . dori 

w 9 d. d dead dajaeaa .sooQ 

asv. d^tfdaadao dar\0o^)dad ddda daddad zPo dead 
dadda Jo^ea ddadcs ddda.Soiratfa. 

a?as. .<ya.rtda^ .dda wdrtoa dafsawa^ ^?tfd 

dad » «s?da d’dtf sa^da^ddsteariddao dacSrtao 

ast. dd dd$„a(rid d,$b ^rca^oddao dadcSd^da sad 
oia^dao dodfl ■a^d i^dl^daao 

ass., daaa^sjan o5aea s%adoritfa wdae&jddS^dd Fjjdadao 
add dad c3ad(dar0)d?ddadao.d^da 

^ y - . c3jadoaa& esdod dja-^da ^dasajdo rtcs^rao-soM 

dao #jal3aj ^oiadao $jao 

da d^ddFO ons.u<$da daaddodsijdd eSij^tadatf no 
rtacasnddod; dosa,o»daao 


ssr. 














miSTffy. 



i.c. ^jaad wdidriiodrtda daft 

diatfrira drio-scs) eda^o.»qn> 


t.n. E^FcSrio s0oadi ) e3ds5rej| s ?FC3'3 ) d^o daada crags e>dc 3 adtfo 
J^tradawOdcra^dedd vzvovi^r qraoa 

h. 3. 4*4i^tfo daaa dd,Fddasgo ddjFaatpadogs-adaaft 

ttfc^daii sj^da^ d^da 

i-s.. da g,dado;3cdcS d»eajaeod d^ortas^ oSjsed ^oacra 
edao Scivi ■sod 

^v. sa^da^o dajaddddadaeO’ao ddadddda ^d&a! 

djatfda todaea wdriya ej^da^o daja 

^s. dddcdo daddac ddadaaa vftz^Co wdrteaa d^d d?d 
rad SeOa^ d^ea d&^n ddddF 

4.L. cnvoddo ^sdjddod^dd ©c^F^dasra d^aa riadaaad 

dodj dos^ijtiddjdo djs&d 4 E%tf$dj 3 

* frs^^jo d^rad d^cSridao dacSrtaodrtda ?paa?3 
lijdiio dtscSda aoodasi^daao ^js^lid^dioo 

^Sjd^oiwo daaa^aaft sa^d/da yd's'd 
dan&ra^rira dridsdfrao 

i. r. do^.<3da cS^ort .addao dU,dan a,? 

sadoeoSd^ S,ea(dd«,d(d d 

io. drd r^da adodod^dd &.3da d^saso da o ddaad 
dcdi dar3riaodn;da s^^daoddd. d 

<.: • ^c:cdod Z3«,a:.r(tfa d&o^darasfjfcSj^dcpadada ^fdd’daasS 

ritfa dd&od?pU,da tfaeaa . d <y^da.ort 

‘ -'-" d^rajad d^cadtijUjd da^^a sja da d f 4 ® s' d^a da da 

daadar'd dd:dd^ dridUtfda d^d 

£ *' ratf^da 'aoldd. daas^sws ddj^^^doo^di 3oda 
w 5> % Sc ? ?0*e> &0&> U3 . ^ {359 

*- v# uiriotf ac^ri ^esartoiao $j30w:&€oGk i^cdo 

^o ^ c " do3 j o €-s*c cii $ &d ri rt d soo 







misr^ 





2.3S. af n^doesLdd rid aooa v dosarie^dd rid Sofia 
dofif&o^rtra ^dridcSc^^ood^cd rig sooa a. &o&> soo 


a. 4.. a nr^o da£ as-adfi djadsj-sftdodtjo ria-sFsp-addesg-ad 

dodo ^ja^do u _ridori, 

ll. s^dooiddo ri^dotin^djodowyo. ds tp'addoo ao?« s dd&ri 
g^doddrio-addoodo wd?iddo n 

zss. d^g^^sdow adiSri, g^aedd^ded ddFd f<3cdo ado 
rioddjdd a^fcdo ^srasod^s-s^ esa^scdc 

2.F. do rijoodoFrtjdcsdoootfjsad 4s%^?o3j3tfo ^d^jaeddja'a 
dS3j eroodotarido dejodl^ ^<D 

yo. ^Kj oo^ori« 3 do o^aod?^ ^dosuridd dja^aod!^ 
■ao-Sddo doo^auf^ docSrioodricdo 

vo- sstdij&ra^eoo ed^d dohdra^rtra ^rt'd'tfi'craeocdii? &rao83 
rioSoodoioo dl^do n ^Oodooririo 

vs. ddjdo vsw riodoa-sadosri g^g-sdow Sdso^ g,ta«d 
ado^e&dtd ddFd ni.^do doodo$riod^dd d)>% 
ado^ 

era.- . ^ddodo ero^csdofssio^o^^jsad $K£SQo3js& 

dodrioodriodo . ......^eridd^o racSd . 

ov. .d^l, . do tfridtSfreodo^j dodo t 3o3j^<?ri 

dojadrs3o : sfra.^os^o t>odo do^do d^so tay^do.,., 

. dooocren $do7R>rtd^ doofd Lddoc ddodeoo 

<&raeoriec&oo ddodcadori . 

ut.. d Lddoo toarieoo doseoad dora^oaoo dojodeoo estaPod 
r^O’d^rioftedodja^d riot^doo iodeooii s^ds^o 

ys.. ddds^asj-s doaddd driooqio'ao d^dFSlFriaoS^cf asstr 
djao jg-sdoi £,aosn 


Translation 

^ ^1 Y'ctory and prosperity I May Parsvanatha give us 

the desired objects as long as the suri, the moon, and the stars 
endure. . . , 










misT^ 
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5-8. The ocean with its great roar, with its waves caused on account 
of the whirling fish escaping from the clutches of crocodiles and serpents, 
encircled with great pomp Jambudwipa spreading over all the quarters 
as if it attained great religious merits. 

8-il. The country of Kuritala is shining like the waving hair 
of Bharata Laxmi beautified by crest jewel shining near the Meru 
mountain, and appears beautiful like the gold necklace of the kings of 
Jambudwipa encircled by the ocean, praised by the people on earth. 

H-12. The famous Palasige province, the house of happiness to the 
people, is seen, with its cities, towns, villages and hamlets like the 
dallying lotus. 

12- 13. The city of Manigunqlage, beautiful like the crest jewel to the 
circle of this famous Palasige country, was thus pompous : 

13- 13. The goddess of that town had for her hair the walls of 
lai is lazuli, had for her eyes the lotus-like windows, had for her upper 
garment the luttenng banners, .... the Jain temples, had for her 
ear ornament the blue lotus-like .... had for her round face the 
reflection in the ditch (surrounding the fort wall) .... 

16-18. The reflections of herds elephants moving in the streets of 
that city m the brightly polished marbles of the walls of rows of houses 
appeared like the painted elephants. 

19 20 * • . . he God of love was happy in that city on 

amount of the arrows of eyes on the bows of eyebrows of Yavana 

, 20 J : ‘JV r ^ a bode of the Goddess of beauty. Its 

escnp ion is impossible even for Sesha (the serpent lord) with his many 
tongues ; what can people do with their one tongue ? 

l " 1 '° 1( ^ °“ city, the ocean to jewels with best 

arac ens ics .... earth, and the moonlight to the night-lotus. 

. 2 t‘ bidve king Permadi, whose feet were worshipped by 

• - 1 ° \ a } S ] , t0CCCGin S bom the jewels set in the crowns of kings, v/ho 
eaU 1 , ° n a< | ount - dancing creeper of his fame in all the ten 
u ers, w o was i e the biack cobra to the proud inimical kings, who 

forth am0US ° r va our °f ^is ar *ns and who was very kind, shone 


~ nn \ e °?* an - t ^ ie arm y of the enemy appeared like the 

° ' anc ^ a Agastya born in a pitcher, which was 
was scattered by the wheel 


wonderful ]ik e the ocean whose water . 
(of VI • f./iu> when Whig the great crocodile 
His brother. 


MINlSr^ 



26-28. It is wonder in this world that he alone is the hero, the sun to 
victory, who kept safe in the cage of his arms the lady earth of the eoemy 
kings, and the goddess of heroism .... 


28o0. The Lady Fame of Jayakesi is laughing with a remark that 
can that Moon be equal to me? For, he is first swallowed by Rahu, 
then disgorged by him in a cough and then he is worn on the head by 
God Sankara. So he is a coward .... 

30- 31. The goddess of heroism, having subdued the multitude 
of kings surrounded on the field of battle, restored to the post of the 
arm of Jayakesi the abode of the Goddess of Victory. 

31- 32. Manikyapura is shining in the country protected by the 
brave king Jayakesi, and is superior to the best of cities of Indra 
(Surapati). 

# 33. The genealogy of the preceptors of the Jaina temple of the 
city : 

33- 34. Ekavlryacharyar is meritorious, very learned, belongs to 
Yapamya Sarhgha, is worshipped by the world and is the moon to the 
ocean of wonder-working power. His son, 

34- 37, Is it necessary to praise .... the best among sages, who 
is the very ocean of kindness, who is firm in his religious observances, 

. . . . His disciple, 

37-39. Is Bahubali the best among ascetics, the lord of religious 
observances an ordinary man ? Bahubali —the mirror to the line of the 
famous Yapanlya (Samgha), . . . , the saffron mark to the Kameya 
Gana, the powerful arm in the matter of protection of religion, and the 
ornament to the Lady of Learning. 

39-42. The great sage Bahubali-siddha-saiddhantik-anta is the 
first among the religious observers, he is modest, he has thousands of 
thickly set branches, his knowledge is the foliage, he is a man of good 
conduct. . he is prosperous, his wealth is his fame, . . . . , 

42-44. The earth is the flower lake, the moonlight and sunshine a^e 
the water . . . . , people are the aquatic beings, .... 

The local lord of that Manikyapura country : 

44- 45. Tippogonda the foremost in the Kanuga line is wise, learned, 

. . . . and of incomparable merit. 

45- 46. The four cities in the Palasige country are shining like the 
four Purusharthas in the four oceans ; the four Samayas, and the four 
Yugas, 

47. The towns there are such : 
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4748. Tlie pomp of the city of Manikyapura lies in its people engaged 
in giving four kinds of alms, well behaved, praised by the three jems, 
intent on the welfare of others. 


48-49. Manigundage with its thousands of jewels, with its fame 
spreading to the ends of the four quarters, with its virtues and merits, 
is shining on earth like the Mohana mountain with its wreath of jewels. 


50-62. Hail ! From the twelve.paddy land at Mani¬ 

gundage >f Isvara Pattavardhana of Huli, who obtained it of Jayakesi on 
Monday the 7th day of the dark half of, Chaitra in Yuva Samvatsara the 
9th year of the prosperous (reign of) Sivachitta Jayakesideva when 4288 
year:., of Kaliyura had passed Tippagavunda the local lord (Patil) of 
Manigundage, Satayya Masanisetti, Chinnageika Ketasetti, and all the 
worldly people having got consent of that Isvara Pattavardhana and his 
son Nara (yana) deva, and having purchased of them at a cost of 1205 
Lo 1 kiya priyasraha Gadyana the land of the Khandis at the south 
'vr >tern corner of Bammonahalli, Pangarige .... with its ownership of 
ever kind, and the bouse 14 cubits length in its neighbourhood bounded 
the backy.ud of the house of Chaundana on the west, on the boundary 
on the west .... on the north, granted free of taxation, with all 
obeisance and with the pouring of water to prosperous Bahu'bali Siddhan- 
tide- a having washed his feet for the ... . sorts of worship, for the 

P f’. 'f rairS f , ° r tke pur P ose of giving food to ascetics on the aus- 

?r.° U f , Y f , l r he COn , iUnC /' 0n of Sankr5nti a " d Vyatipata Thursday ahe 
l0th ° f the dark fort "'*ht Chaitra Yuva Samvatsara of the Saka era 1138. 

63-65. The boundaries of the land :— 

cakTrT , NaValQr , U th u e br °ok. with the lake of Innasetti to the south of 
Z'T q0,ng ‘° th " tank : the pla l" of Suli with the lank on the west 

Ihe land of P n fl T ° f lhat land ’ and with the meadow of 

rf * t l a ? eV T° nthen0rth <***'«* which is to the west 

or tnt rising ground on the east, 

of Kartika^ 1 . - dle da y °f the bright fortnight 

tinT oTh,’^^ ; Sa,nVat8arathe 1 ' ,4 ° the year of the Saka era at the 
of the f * men °nous story telling of Nandisvara-parva the citizens 

Kolisetti U I U V T an f • Doniya Bammasetti, 

granted^ 1 ' and and chiefly the Thousand 

of ik,, ’ I ? L ' 00 ever y load (heru) of leaves to the Jain temple 

ot the uty within the boundary of that place. 

hafl ofVJtl Ltl ’ vt Vaddav5ra (Monday) the first day of the bright 
I |„ ^>anivatsara the 9th year of prosperous Kadamba 

Utta V ' r ' ! Vaira * deva * the holder, of Vntii land of Manigundage 



Sachchidananda-swami, Narayana-bhatta Avadhar.i, Kesava Kuji, 
Narasimhabhatta, Kuru . . . . ra Lakshayya, Vasudeva Upadbyaya the 
son of Sevanuru Mailarabhatta, Paduvayya of Muruga, Devanabhatta of 
Hagaratage, the chief among all the Vritti holders, with the idea that he 
should not walk on foot for fear of sin to be incurred in that, after the 
Parane according to the rituals of Brahmins, having accepted (purchased) 
the feet worship of one Honna, granted free of tax 9 Khandi paddy 
land of Siddhesvara, 4 khandi land of Gramesvara, 3 Khandi land of 
Bhojagesvara, and 3 Khandi land of the city Jinalaya, in all 19 Khan<Jis 
of land under cultivation. 

78-81. Hail! On the auspicious day of the solar eclipse falling on 
Sunday the new moon day of Vaisakha, Vishu Samvatsara the 9th 
year of prosperous Kadamba Sivachitta Vlra Vajradeva, the fifty families 
of Manigundage Tadkoda Soisetti, Ummachiyea Senisetti, Haddala 
Kallisetti, Halamgereya Ramisetti, Somisetti and Kallisetti of Ntirusn- 
gara, chiefly these people granted spoon of oil to the Jain temple of that 
place. 

82-84. Hail ! On the auspicious day of the conjunction of Uttarfcyana 
Sarnkranti.day in the dark half of Pushya Dundubhi Samvat¬ 

sara, the 16th year of prosperous Kadamba Sivachitta Virajayakesideva 
when 4288 years of Kaliyuga had passed, the local lord (Patil) 
. . . . Kanura .... of Manigundage granted one mattarof 

meadow in the south eastern corner of his land to the city Jain temple. 

85-86. The boundaries of this land : To the south of the mound on the 
long boundary of Chunda gaunda to the east of the tamarind trees of 
Holaba, to the north of the lane going to the village of Kanagile on the 
western boundary, and to the west of the lane going to Nirusagara. 

87. Whoever takes away the grant made by himself or another is 
born a worm in ordure for sixty thousand years. 


No. 7 

Hallihala Inscription of Chatta 

The inscription is from Hallihala, in the Dharwar District. Deciphered 
by Mr. S. M. Karajgi and translated by Prof. K. G. Kundangar, 

Text 

era Q ^ tziuz jiob ass o? stoats c a 


v 155—6 
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ds^d,dada^tfdc ws^ayag^drao ^dassrideddaea 
tadafcoddedd aadaocisfydas 1 !?*' i daaot>dacD. > i $?d_,do 
djOdaddedeo^da^o-sodado i 


^dada^O^ttOWd^fcd^SS^dddaada^a^aadaFii ^|| 
aarieaao aaedyasaakfrasao ’ 


3) aedsSj^ri daaEiiy(ro^?) dddaod«??d.jd 

daaseisrada^daa^d ttl^rtsradaao 

addJsdFa^K^d ? ^cdo ? udo dgd^Frt dd^F?d. d 
odjo ?ioataF a,eaedac^do 

daodaao daa^da dadddao da^d^d^a^ 
d^d^o Sodj^oSao sreoSad (sa) (g«> ?) d 

Ocasio tSjs^tSei^a^ o^s^^deag^cd^do daaed^da^da^do 
WOtS^^OKjSo Aa3%Fdd%0 tSj9?dtfS«>T>d 

£i da^oiadafopdadFdo daodasao u do n dao$d daeaaaead 
~Ad,ca3 tsrfd^ daadd3 riarad.3 ^s^Fforia 

daaj0(dd o ) wda^dddd^Satfao-sK (d ?) daydcfcdoi cS 

'■' ^ : ' ^3dasd a^dad credd qSdard daalariao 

* ^^^^tioddo 3de3sd trs^daoid^adjay crsddao 

^Ujdjs^Uado daaedd d>S3,ddaae dadlw.lasH,&»<?«• 
dU, “ “ 

w 

das ^rtv^Aatrto d?aoda daaeoS jSjj ?0 fcdao 

■ dll y dddae^ooda^aojasreda^aag dd-do^a 
daa^ H do ii ^ 


«3edo Sejgrt dadda,da *a>do ddAdadasa a^lVtsd*^ 
qrsoo daa^ddaad,d a?do d^gdajaJi) 

(Jdv^acrado ii sjn dddaon^d^ddortiSddoA&F 
n SojjO a daa (das ?) dF«? daoeao^ci a^dja 

f ^ d ? F( ™3*d&s&4^*ddao'l^dad diar 

uo ®«o*a daa^fdj^fadtiSaafAo dsaedeeao 

^ l^eodqSddac Ofdodaa^oSaa,, y ^dai 
v **. on *•-*,«**&?•* i' ^ ii d, dda 


MIN IST/fy 



OcL' 


Otf. 


or. 


-SO. 


jo. 


-S3. 


33l. 


3V. 


3£S. 


3i-. 


32-. 




3r. 


&.O. 


< 3 L 

qSdjaF^dedi ff^oiiaSiorra 

ds'sDca sp-s 

ri^e ^oc^ srsa^okoae diaijse 
d^oko doddritfijF djsdrdesao 

^ ) ?d^aj39'3| ) o3j3<? < ' ii vo n tsdodart did o ^jsfj^edcdj 
d<3 4^ 25c)d^Od^d?§j3e 

srsaodid ^ri^do&o irodedd dedddkrio ddidiao3jss? r 
ii ^ ii ^ddiid^^^ii 

o5io wtfojSrid sraodo d^doriod^&^dds^F'eri^o&io 
ts^oSrlrfdc^odJc^di^^r 

doaridi?^ (§f?) w&rttfo dait8F daod^do s&da&io 
djsed^fdos^oiiFo 

^odios's^do ii diidaodo wd^&dfddido dd^ta^Fdd 
djsad 

didido&raecrsoij dodjaeddjsfdap-sdjsodi ^df^oii^F 
doji^io cSDS^oSi^^^F d-redidoo 

do dddjs^s^ok ^dort^o ddort^di h 3o ii dss5 
olra^^dj^edd deSc&o doa^adl^ 

srsoo ^adjsdjOrtdjFaoddddo dieiafcddiriSy dis^c&> 
ddsokdt^o ii ^ ii d’de's 

vo d^didjiSodj^^da^o ^?dit)oa4?S3F^!3j3'i' < 'di^oii 
dd^ajscfo doSicdio ^erodidedo rio 

ead^otiorio d^dedd^aaSirrsdioaod s^^diis^* 
cs-sdo&raedwgdid^dd 353, 

do^doo dr«ado ii 4^odio dree^diidiow Fsdodd&i^ 
n^ddjs^atid djaddo'syadd raft 

djahdootoifWj^dtfo ^a^Fd^dad^Ft^didodiwrJ 
ddid^ea,5^«fo do^dozad do 

aeddd^ddouiqSsid^^Df^^ 0 wssifio n ^o n uddditso 
rk ra d, sts-fy A oa o d d a ^ o s 
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5 s_idouo ajjdido-sartdiso ^odjariF 

tn Q ' cn m 

^oddodjs? (l) e;o ii d^u dodda&rae^cciio 


sus. wd^ad^f dw,y^ (<&jo? ? % ?) r vdddrtj3?dj3 

(c|?) (&3 js ? £3?) a&d«i$ d? 3-3 !)^ Sd^wd^f d?d 
drap'd 


xx. a?>$dod d^dotsdd^ d^ddityo^dorS SD^ddddS^ofoo 
dd^eJod^ae 

xv. qSdc-s^di^do n *o h ^i^^addds^d ^^dd^w^ 
ako 4^*3 ddo fc 


».«!. '^aidio-s^dico tfl^dd^r^ dd«d,ao ajftsj^ » ^ » 
daodedo d^ddpsx d^&oSJa 

xi.. s"ad^d.,oiiFdicd ) d J dirf ) 3o ietaori ^23c>di«ort diidad^o 
osaldiejort ^dFfodocraddaodao 


xi. a.ud^^^dcddjs^rtdFdodFddjo di^dtysrtsfobdB 

ddjO^dJo s^do n 


x«. d^d, dtfd^ doddjdoris* rvndcdj do^AF 

ddr ?wg,OT!odoes do^dora 


XF. 


d 4)t%ad&s | s < ' ^edj^oqSo-sad daarad?aoitoo*‘ a^da 
&J$ s ?rtto ) ddo& dt^a 


vo. cdc dddtde^d^F rrs^odo o-^dosjd^^ao ddj^Fd^ 
d^iS^oto craft 

vn " JSdjFfdskJljdJaft tS£3>tfdak#> (?) crattdjad&avatkdad 

a*dJdid jv*> ; 

V3. dJ^drt^oJjaodo di^dodod^Hi tf&Jofc ijjfUdjaodi 

ws'add a ii 
<? 

•x. * ?»$»% dridedo^o sd^ertao^ wca dx 

i3d «i?jijaF? ” a 

d.^ ddjviaj^do d^,d didjfs-o daidxfrsDij 
d><,0 d»SjFdiO d,#33e) 



VL. 


V 2 -. 


W. 


vf. 


<SL 

Priori 

d^i^ortcfo, ^sfcifyo ^djsericreori, rios! 

3 n t |v$rf^0 tttittDh 

rii ^ Sk 0 ft sk *fc> 53D s3o 

<3_^ II j»rija$tycko $stoF*«*3 a F»&areo*®'9tv9*« 
a«^o3j^*S^s ii risrargerio tp^ajSs 

sjT>4/^5OC32,ti5j503js^J3cs3j3( oirciigtrarfoaiori, 8 II 

aslas^sois iSe^Ssj-jOasi 


350. rfass%£ I o^*tw»*?toaSo* ii »ri&9 

rfF^oqra^ow^OTtt 

&$o. $^riOc>&$s ii b,t 

Sc^o ii 

«ri 

aa.. *c2MoteF34t*rofcs&j 'a^^rtssSaroriS 5fo«B^§d^W 

r^o^ocs’o 5 j 

MV. to^fRIO^^FWtfoiO^dodiSbA^FCto 

cdoo s ii 


Translation 

A bow to Siva joined with.power and giving auspiciousness, a bow to 
P&rvati and a bow to Ganapati who is ready at all actions. 

Hail! While Kandharaja was ruling Banavase 12000, Kundharaja, 
the great tributary, lion to the proud enemy, who was a goad to the 
elephants in the form of the multitudes of enemies in the Kingdom of 
asimhadeva, the glorious Jagadekamalla> the asylum of all the wot ids 
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<SL 


te lord of the earth, the great lord of lords, the great holy, the saffron 
work to the race of Satyasraya, and the ornament of the Ghalukyas. The 
brave VidySdhara (Kuridharaja) did not allow the circle of kings to excel 
and surpass him in brave deeds, he alone was a warrior champion among 
the great tributaries well-disposed, and for his emperor expended the 
kingdom as iar as the elephants in the quarters along with his fame. 


Kuridharaja who was the protector of the firm Laxmi of the kingdoms of 
Cholas and Chalukyas, who was a thunderbolt to the race of the Kosalas, 
who was the destroyer of Lorhjika, who was an adament to Gurjara, who 
was the destructive thunderbolt to the Chojas, who was annihilator of 
the kingdom of Malaya, makes up his mind to grant Muggari, to pacify 
the anger of the sage, and to drive away the lord of Kanyakubja to 
mountains Himya (probably Vindhya). 

The beautiful, virtuous, full-moon faced, Jayabbe the daughter of 
Bammarasa and the adopted daughter of Rajamalla and the wife of 
Kuridharaja, was very famous. 

Was it that tho ladies, dazed at the beauty, charms, charity and grant of 
Jogaladevi, and wishing to equal her gave the same charitable gifts, were 
born like her, slept in the same craddle of her, and observed the same 
vows ? 


While the great lady was ruling at Ajjaqli 

(V.ve Sudraka the direct incarnation of the former Sudraka, valiant, 
- he pith of the desire-yielding heavenly tree, the support of poets, versifiers, 
disputants and eloquent speakers, became famous. 


What shall I ca! the valour, and the heaps of wealth of the great 
duntablc person who was a shelter to a friend to one who sought his 

.helto-, to one who helped h.m with money, to one who was with him, 

.'ud to those who are virtuous like a mango tree growing on the way in a 
lores! and bearing fruit and like the use of river water. 

Bern? a chaste wife to that jewel of men. 

I?" ^',1 ?c. t* 1 ' 8 gen ? of wo , rna " b X her ^uty and virtues was famous 
I j t , a ' ‘ I 1 " , ' earth, the second Gauri the shining chaste 

WJui! b0r " m Kah 8861 the direct goddess ol virtues, and 


ch^flT. b ° r ". 0f fllC C0U Pi e , as if . he wer . e th e advent of their merits, a 
on ik"*? ^ va oi.iiio, tiutliful, a disputatious person was the very god 
on the line of the eartl. 


misty,. 
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Banavasi-deSa is the body and soul shining with the pomp of 12000 

t .The maintenance of this country is by him and 

him alone and not by others. 

Having slaughtered one and all that took away the grants in Malaya 
country, obtained possession of the country by the valour of his arms, 
when the kings of Malaya being panic stricken gave it over. When Sri 
Kamadeva in whom all the virtues take resort, and who was a gem to the 
dignitaries, read in Hemalarhbi Samvatsara 921 of the Saka era that 
Sahadeva was the chief of Ajjadi, he began the constructions of the temple 
of Rudra. 

Not minding to praise Hers and avaricious men, the cows and foxes in 
the form of human beings and those have not had the kindness to raise up 
the maimed, praise Sahadeva the truthful, the giver and protecter of 
the learned and who is shining with pomp. 

His bi other is Rachamalla famous for his virtues, the lover of victory 
and fame, an enemy to the surpassing enemy, and an enemy to those going 
by the wrong path. 

People on the earth say that Rachamalla is like God Sankara, to the 
enemies and relatives he is like India, to those who seek his shelter he 
is like the desire-yielding tree come down to the earth from heaven and to 
the ruling king he is like the philosopher’s stone attained. 

Shut up ! Don’t praise the milky ocean that has given out salt, poison, 
wine, etc. Is not the temple built by Rachamalla superior to ocean? 

Having given over to his brother Rachamalla whose unbearable prowess 
was brought on by luck, the rule of Ajjadi, Sahadeva honoured by the 
king accepted the life of a sefti at Banavasi. 

Hail! On the auspicious day of the summer solstice of Siddharthi 941 
of the Saka era, the glorious Jngabbarasi the wife of Kuridharaja gave at 
the request of Rachamalla, the headman, to Sahadevcsvara with salutations 
a black soil 6 matters of royal measure, red soil 300 matters, one paddy 
land dO matters, one garden for voluntary service. This setfi of the 
province ^ahadevayya fixed red stones round his temple, for the repairs 
of creaks, etc. granted 74 mattars of red soil. 

1 hemamtainers of this grant will attain increasing prosperity, strength 
long life and health. 

The usual curses and blessings. 

kandcnpa is the poet who composed the poems in the inscription. 





No. 8 


Kolur inscription of the time of Mayuravarmma II 

he inscription is in front of the Martandesvara temple at Kolur, a 
mile from the Railway Station, Karajgi, Dharwar District. Deciphered 
by Messrs. G. Bengeri and S. M. Karajgi, and translated by Prof.'K. G. 
Kundangar. 

Text 

O. || || ddad^adca^oSa da25‘30'5?3'3Q0'3K 

3od 

*. datid ddda ^krgjddo OTS^as^g 

tjSdcso 

dtdo ,r 4aaOdoifqre;a<3jstcia o-st^o 

rlcriaa^ 

v. d,&ad ii ii ^^oja^ajaodarfaRij^oJaiji^cSysidcs 
M. 0dje>dad,3^333dKd?idJt>a dOd^Otdjdddtf rfa^ 

1.. t^ori H^aS&st^orifyai^tJsJ ddwsrtd dadfl^ 

2 .. dj«^o (?) o^&ra) d ) 5df^da?da^t3 , 30 

rt»tdfn> (sre ?) §edo 

u - satcsdsrado sa$didjaae>dac§ rt-is^taoysdac^ djjtfdaFS'a 
do rt?dsre,TOdo 4d 

f. dodorad ^otfs^o nddo doqs-ad sa'ara&B^riada dScdaari 

no. dj^wawaoiaFO ddFd^sre&j&Seiddo prarotdddda 
o*t>rfoo ftocforirritf 

r.r, ^OK^toia l^jae^dotsd dddd-rctfcd ad.otfo? drad£ 
srstfo tfdomsyoda 

" v " ^^addrao zrsdjsftddaj.djd^ dfodo S^das* - o’stsrtada 

^aV 

r ®“* "-^^io'Qo&fdvddtdAFd d^dda&fddao dasoacs^tfa^ 

‘ |i $3 || 

r.\. r ; ,?j :erf>^ddada*cdtf jc^do$?dajsd;3^^^criad,d,ftdu 
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os 5 . ^ssijS dd3<?de o-a«3$odo ito^djiftedo 

dcr^d^e© d 

04.. d^s-srf 0c>«»&3 ? doaokCSd^cratradOESO dd^djS 

02 .. ssadotS d ) 3‘sddJ33'3Fr3 ji ddddriod dfd' 3 

oS'sqSw 

ou. adddoar^ 

of. ^'sdortc5'3di^J3?s?D'3d5 t^odcd oad(ds?) ttd^" 35 ^ 0 
■dud 

jo. K^otscbotsodrscid) do'sorifs's^)^) dds^rtocsdEija^dSdOrt 
jo. dJadd^orf tfdd^o dodatfcradto ridtsdo (?) sadjad^d? 
^ d ja 

J3. sreo$,3ddo?dd& Sjfdis*' 30o*>d^ddo &nddpd d^ 

js. . djscf^^d dsd*o& " b? ii xL&okdsddadi Tra^do^d 

jv. tp-adrad^e (da? ?) prad 3 ^^? (£ ?) doaofomsdddja 
§dodd«*dao eddd 
jS3. d ddard.dodad®®a0^a 

jt. a;a,d$(^?) ^Af djd, d^ddad F4.nd<da sra^Fd dod^ 

dd d^dac^ 

st. dodsaa wosad uud^o-aodica dosa^aJad^taowa^daotS,? 

(§. W 

so. dedrraF^ (^ ?) dd^ddi tfeddu$cda tfjaftfjad dOd?d? 
djd dedriF 

sr. fc^das 4 " oa«riadad?dda qj'soa^sdFddo d^F (£>f) dda 

dijdJafN 

s.o. SiU^dflcria sa^o&ao do« ew^eec&ao djaoad^do 
s.n. ddado 4- e^l3.6 daaS„dcUa d?rtae)ri$js«dcQao ddad dcd 
scJ. o3asa«^d5ao iodo^tiU, $dada<£,6dda «sdi» da^ddda, 

■**. da^cria deofc;%ddc dooaa?drtd tf^dodja^ddadrt* 

V 155—7 
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ScV. 


2nW. 


*JL. 




<SL 


rf*jFtt'3qj - 3jSOJ!53dSii?) J1 ^SSi j! FrfOO d^smeria 
do* 

3 s qfdiFdoo a « ofo i, tods jo wvaokoo 

o&rae 

rre^zfi^Q dJi° sSM&Aflt^dskTtoFsfci^tkgjt^iradwsfc 

^cdJtf^o »r(o i F4?qSFdiowrfiai5«)A?^ ) Fort<jjsv5jHid l da<5oii 

#JS?djt?jWrkdiO 


vj. dot$da! JL &iit$83 j & skaysw^asyartF erodok skasDnljsU^ 
skd^j -ad^tf 

uf. rre^ori drioded,^o d^A^?ddiio a-sdf5‘s?ac3j3V‘'5 ! j9el3 
daeloisjo 

vo. ty^a^es dao ■at?jaF{Wi8$ieqiddaskc #jad 0 daosnsysid's 1 
d^O II H«)dj^5j^?okO qirfOF!??^ ^SySPFSO ‘BD'QtVd'9% 
SS'S^ok?? $d£^ S 

vn. ?ia-:F^es^55*'e?‘5Pid ^^Fdfa&^ttjtootottjiflaSjatotaitiii 
UDdadod, s 


v -- ^j-i° sSdd^oa-s oSjse dd^ dd^o-so« d^dFdsd did 

s^c5 ss^okao s'sakijsws n d?d&fte;3 sodded^ 
iSdfio^o wdj3eeo r rtv‘" n n 


Translation 

Hail i While the glorious Trailnkyamalladeva, the asylum of all the 
unive.se, the great lord of lords, the supreme lord, the great holy, the best 
in the race ol SatyaSray*. the ornament of the Chalukyas was ruling with 
an entertainment of happy conversation. 

Hail While the glorious Rjjagumdeva, who had mastered self-control, 
■ovvs. his own study, meditation, retention, curbing the mind, penance 
uiirt concentratir,.,, who was a bee in the lotus in the form of the feet of 
»- vara, who was famous for his enterprises, who was a desire-yielding 
'■<- to those who sought his shelter, who was protecting the seekers of his 
shelter, who was true to his word, who was steady like the mountain Ml.«, 
"' ho iN fa, ' c tbougii single-handed, powerful in overtures, who was 
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an incarnation of Vira (Virabhadra), who was a crest jewel to the heroes, 
who was a desire-yielding gem to his own race, who was a Kum3ra 

to.,who was a rampart to the servants, who was well- 

versed in singing, who had no anxiety of his enemies, who was a 
preceptor to teach fixing the arrow on the bowstring, and archery in general, 
who was a Dronacharya of the Kali age, who was w'ell-verscd in the science 
of all the weapons, who was a Parasurama in archery, who was an A\rijan£ya 

in destroying the hill-forts, who was pleasing to the three worlds . . 

who was a restorer of the race of the Kadambas, who had all the 
praises, was ruling over the 12 towns belonging to IndrI6vara of 
Barikapura. 


Hail! The Manneya (a Darbaree) Kaliyammarasa of Bosavura 140, 
who was famous on the face of the earth, who was born of the race of 
Jimutavahana (Silahara) who w r as the sun to the lotus in the form of his 
family members, who w r as an entertainment to the learned, who had 
obtained favour of Padmavati (Maha-Lakshmi of Kolhapur) .... 
who was a crest jewel to those who had attained the three (Jain) Ratnas 
(Samyajnana, Samyag-darsana and Samyak-Charitra), who was a desire- 
yielding gem to the servants, who was the sun by his valour, who was an 
enemy to the haters, who was giving charity and honour to the poor and 
helpless, who had a banner bearing the mark of a serpent, who was a 
shining god, who was a pleasing personage to the young maidens, who was 
a persistent hero like Rama, whose limbs were rendered yellow by lotuses 
in the form of the feet of the people, who was a son to the other w'omcn, 
who was lofty on account of all the virtues, who was a champion of his 
maternal uncle, who had conquered his enemy and who had the right of 
all the praises. 


Hail! The glorious Rajagurudeva gave to Mallikarjunabhatta who 
had mastered self-control, vows, his own study, meditation, retentivity, 
penance, concentration, etc. and whose mind was always engrossed in 
religion, and to God Kalidevesvara of Kolur near the twelve towns, on 
Sunday the fifth day of the bright half of PauSya in the cyclic year Parthiva, 
the 961st year of the Saka era, when the sun was crossing the northern 
limit, with the pouring of water and all obeisance . . . .ten matters 

of land. 


Manneya Kaliyammarasa, who gave for the maintenance of a constant 
lamp thirty houses, will maintain this grant. He who maintains this grant 
will attain victory, pomp with an increase of life, h :alth and prosperity. 

After this are the usual verses of curse. 



Ml NlSTfy 



No. 9 


Fort Hangal Inscription of Taila II 

The inscription is before the temple of Maruti, popularly known as 
Havali Hanuman, on the right side of the road leading to the Halekote, 
Hangal, Dharwar District. Deciphered and translated by Prof. K. G. 
Kundangar. 


Text 

1 

r. i tetrad, ok & oi0557)0e>t8^^0^ti 

-£• i addsk i i taNo 

2j5 d £©0 | 

is 

v $>% s'so^owdo 

3 

dsa^dd&re^dga 

r y J hs. (3)daQrtd doaSdoasade^ daaBadacdtfedjdo wd 
sak ^dddedjdo tsofco 

i.. ’-J.do^&d ddgsado i d^rtdaaadjsedo i «do 

woajpdtao sadja 

4 

l 0 ddad, i J ) «did^5'5^od'fcd J cio i &,?dj 

dfddddi 

w^f^ddaidio d(wa) aB'^jpa^oS’d 

fccrs^ofo sdcrfj sa^d^ddocs^^sod 

'• • ddrd v*<$o& dd dod^dd 

*%& *i *% 

<**>• .aeadxirt^cfcead w$od> tfdddBOtfaoijstfrtraJj 

'"• .......^ na,dJ t3ok$.rta.&©£© . 

d.fcd. 

'%%■ %*hy ” 










MiNisr^ 



03 . do&dJ^F . qraoa^dFSo djaffi d«&i$!pe>s$Fd nad^ 

6 

COowU ^idd^S ??.5e)ii3jd3 I 

oa.. dl^ofodoF wtrtesScsk aea 3 d rfo w$o& rts5 3 od ^dadoag) 
*3^ So WO 335 I 35Uj 

ov. d^rad Sjs^dja'sM i3dt sow 3>ooj3 . dwadt*" waa^ 

dilate SeS’ojo S^rt 

035. .djaoU Sow 035 wdriti ddadta.riaota/ad 

dotd 23d . 

ot'. fifitOjFdo msaddo. 'si^Wa SC^id ddf^F s^d, da. 

s . ri&^vradd ds^d^f 

7 

os.. dd,So S^ddSo iSUj dda^F SjsU J ®..... i ..dod d^o&ado 

dd,,^ 

oy. .*3^ qSda^.dead. vf\ .ok d®o3:> 

daddo aoadoor>^jdJ2 £ i 

or. d 'a3ot| i oS t3.ddi^F qSd^dJS^ Sjsddd^da^dd 

co630 . 

30. .^..2§iM 3535.oSjaSfl 

ddd^F 

30. .ddr^F tSUj..w^toi Sjatf,.do^da 

ddi^F jSMj w^to i 

33 . .ddi^F jSUj .dja^jta i.dd^d d, 

3 a.. d&aCdddi^F SodaS^djasto aadradoktao dokart(ok) 
too.rtoriok do 

3V. .w^adjtai^F wahd Satok Sdo Sja^ 

rkdoo ^P^jatw w^ok. 

335 . .rtsddda Sodogedjd/atfo sa desk ok too. 

3t. .fiokto.ok wo wa^rado d;§aqSddo Satfoko 

doo,...,,,.aduLiad.,. i 

3t. djdd c o doosa o da o3jj kdd dd:odoao d&on ddF 
d^73a,i4.okd S^aon 

6 ^dd^S. 7 S' 3 dedso. 






































T ranslation 

14. Hail! While the victorious reign of the glorious Tribhuvan- 
molladeva the asylum of all the universe, the favourite of the world, the 
great lord of lords, the supreme lord, the most worshipful one, the glory 
of the family of Satyasraya, the ornament of the Chalukyas—was flourishing 
wuh perpetual increase so as to endure as long as the moon, the sun and 
the stars might last, the dependent on his lotus-feet. 

Hail ■ While the glorious mahamandalesvara Tailapadeva who 
had attamco. pancha maha-sabda and the title Mahamandalesvara the 
supreme lord of Banavasi the best of cities, he who had acquired the 
excellent favour of the god Jayanti Madhukes'vara, he who had the perfume 
ol musk, he who was endowed with all the excellences such as ... 
name, etc. was governing Banavasi 12,000 and Hanumgal 500 with the 
ownership external and internal income and obeisance. 

'Gave to , . . . pandits with the pouring of water for 

»he giving of food to ascetics and for the offering of eatables to deities 
. . . . near Hanumgal Aynuru on the sixth day of the bright 
fortnight of Chaitra in Plava Samvatsara, the 45th year of the glorious 
Chalukya Vikrama varsha. 


by 


13-14. Land grant of 25 kambas on the stream 
.... Setti, and 25 kambas in the Southern valley. 

• • Garden of 15 kambas lower down the Bammisetti 
tank on the east, on the north and west .... the village boundary 

* ‘ * * °| 4 Malla.five hundred and sixty-eight 

. * * This grant was made to supply sandal wood and burning 

incense, and to supply clothes and loin cloth to ascetics, and it will be 
maintained by ... . 


I®.grant will be maintained by ... 

19-2x. i iom the tax on pepper at .... on every one hundred 

.on every one hundred bags and at 55 on every 

one hundred bags of salt granted to god ... . of Hanumgal 500, 
one part to god ... , one part to god ... . and one part 
to god .... 


23-25. Those who maintain this grant without any breach will attain 
the merit of giving away one thousand cows along with gold hoofs and 
korns to Brahmins and ascetics at Kurukshetra, Varanasi, Prayaga, etc. 

25-26. Those who take away this gift (will incur the sin of the murder 
of) so many cows and Brahmins at Kurukshetra, Vfiranasi .... 

27. He who takes away the gift land granted by himself or by another 
will be bom a worm in . . . for sixty thousand years. 




Kappale-bhavi Inscription 

The inscription is used as a stepping-stone at the Kappale-bhavi, 
Halekote, Hangal, Dharwar District. Deciphered and translated by Prof. 
K. G. Kundangar. 

Text 

h.. ^d^tfkdddojaded ddsdd 

l. adjst^dodaJjd s|d a tods* n.^docrWatiddodo 

.^^ddo^ri^ dod 

«. doasndtOj doaosdoc^dLjdo todasfc^ddcre^d^do wcrio 
^dat^tB^ddedddd^cido d^ri 

r. dora'sdjsdo ^^dotjJdo 

©w sJo&sio t^je^Ftto wria^iT^s’sdjdj 

no. $ ag^o aodida£od,doo d,&sod doss^fj^dplidiej-sd^o^ 

toddodritt doss-sdod 
<? 

nn. djatfiosidoo tssidotod^dodxradddoF doas-sdifosin)^ ^ 

tjjj33^C0O ddOF^djaodOF ?>3p>J3?FdfEO S-SSJeltidtOrf, 

ns. qLjttSoasKdja^jj^ori fcod^o^do ds^FCsodjjo 
ddidacriotrsdrao ysdotooeitjidrac dJS^jsFs^dric^o 

dj 5"5 

ok. dd-ra^FC^o d^tfd rlE^...., . a3^?>d ^do^© 

ddddddo. 

nv. .$<Ssad^d:>sododqjt>apj3dao {rat^ortota^s^sod 

d^dddoa^d^a djaadS3,dodo ^eJok/sd . ddo 

nat. .3^d©o ©g^fid-jddddCicd d,5. ^e; 

dddort ta^dortak^ 

04.. .dd^Ftp-a^doao’sddrort d^oiio dddo i,di3ow©rt 

djjd d?dd . . ^iscd^. 

n* l?& ddd dDOotfaSr qroo^^pd^Fdo dors^ tfjsWj tfodic 
3>d.,ao djad©o do^S . 

<-V * 4 > ••«.•*•«■»••• 













WHISTff 



r,v. daSjs'sfcSOFdiSdd Scfc^o dad djsdya sfrttfa wdrtya 


ud^s^dddd tfcG^o ddc^o. 

eft . .dda doudya #d5^o dda^wesadab, &.ou dadJs, 

Wjda^dddi^F dy .d« 3 d|ddd 3 o. 

30. . rfcdijdi 0 350 II did,di©Cda dadrSKiFdddtfF 

sSosLjdsS^dd ^oBa^o tadriya ridcBao dajsdya ^oBa^o 
*d 

30. ....dfl^rtra^da tjSjsaacdaadao dcraadi^aSaao tp-saa ;3 
S^odaao ^yaoddd.dd^Fsa-aqi! dos-adsrsh 


33 . .do ^aaad^dddd sr^dB’asa'aoj^Fdd} sradad^d 

ddd a^yod^F qsnaasgpdFds-aft ^jiUjda tS^io 
o3aowf,,o 

3s^. .?recd3do.„.s^?Sd^FO wa&rt&jdddd dadi. 

qSdaFd ^dcOo^ddi S, do^daaradt^ 

da 353 


iv. riira ^d^do ‘B-ae'30Kd3§ddoe!§d rf do dadc^F S,f. 

q^w ddadaridjsoda^F ^jardca tr^aiooi^F 

tfa^datfdaa^Fodo 3dd d,aiodo daa.aotfo 

datpWo-aaafjO diDritfo'dado rttss-adad, ddpsart 

_£>_. ddKjdotaOo d^dyodaLjdo ddjreodaSjaddo nodar^r 
da$ao ^B^doeddo d^aadfcEs.. 

3£. .dda^d^^dfodo S,(da^qjaddday tStscadedd 

dda siajxiodipafSjsdao outsort 

3u oioci^di.aid ds^dddji^esa dddoia^-acdaddao an^ri 
ddcd^raojaddao ddad^daaaaddreofWaoaagaF crsario 

3 F. da tSdddd.do^qsaddya mfajLdddd 

ddc^do d^^ddn^yJdodd^, dow3©rtxL.dddds^.d 
craw: 

jt.o. ojardges ~*dadd,dcadddc; sayodtgjF qreoaa&odjFt^ 
d«a -- ^Fi7*tpd085‘aodj?ri djsUj ri£3 dt^d aid 
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<81 


aSa0 dasj^djaoda n dadcria &da dajadua.s^dd# 

obaoggeaa dajauTT^dd daadedddd £cba' ddadsaao 
wdriwao 


su>- .fcda daggaes^cada daadd &d g_jdddd d^d^go 

g^ia^d^ n^rig . gtbjd ^jsU| rig gda^ 

' 3 ‘ 3y d^> vo w 

a.a.. .&da dajadeaa wda^dd goba gogeaa . goba 

ddadoa . fidjdd goba wdrit>a tbt^djd gdba 

a.v. . ?oda godrid^dddDri ddeo wdrieaa . 

. dderi dd 

a.3!. . ddadwa oogeaa gda fc _so a ^d^dddori 


ddeo iogeaao cogya gda^O-s.go 

s.4.. geaa gda^dadoya d^id.?reaSagdao aagdri 


dogfraodagdao d,daaso g0ri<2ao. 

s.a. ^{das^owaeddjdcrat^soi^Fdd^ aradag^doagddd fs 
uogj^r qsacra^pdjFdo droa riWFddari l g3'ari gjaU 4 
rid tnvj 

a.a. ga, vo ead«&?da dajadeaa gaa a owd fcd ?djdd gcba 
iogeaa geri djadrad^cQa ddadeaa d^ wdrita 3&e 
gja. 


s.f. djddgoba I adi e ^dan da^o gowaOrtdjdddd .S^rd ds 
sn^d wSqraea^dddd s-^ddaao wds^d^Og^g 
dddsLjddd 

vo. ds^d^aao dS^geoda d^&jd d?dd ?r^d daao gjaoddf:. 

a^s^ea^jagrtca a.^d g0dd&;d ddd d^c^gao 

g^jad 


vo. dd n^dgodd^ gjagrredae^o j^das^owaOrigjdd s^-? 
asaodaF osadad^doagddd raeaog^r qs'ao'ad'adFgc 
dcrea 

vs>. gjafcdj rig gdaydodijga,, &50.£>ri 5 i 3 cred d^ricda 

gadd Sjadagjddddsa dGrawaoda^F ri.& doag 

ddd S3^dd^ 

y 155-8 
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rfd do^oritfii rtj^akok^otoofc ^ 

W. cJj'^od^^p’S^ C^"3 d C0 



T ranslation 

On Tuesday the . . . day of the dark half of Jyeshtha (June) Virodhi 
Samvatsara, the 44th year of Chalukya Tribhuvanamalla-deva. 

While king Tailapadeva was ruling at his capital in happy and pleasant 
conversation, Tailapadeva the mahamariqlalesvara, who had attained, 
parichamahasabda, the supreme lord of the best of cities Banavasi, who 
had obtained favour of Jayanti-madhukesvara, who had the fragrance of 
musk, who v is born of the three-eyed, who was at the head of eighty Tour 
towns, who had an eye on the forehead, who had four arms, 
who had undertaken the horse-sacrifice famous in the world, who was 
charming on account of the prowess of tying an elephant in rut to the 
marble pillar fixed on the top of the Himalaya mountains, who was an 
ornament to the race of the great Kadamba king and emperor 
Mayuravarmma, who was producing the sound of the great kettle-drum, 
who had the powerful and shining lion on the banner marked with a 
monkey, who has given in charity gold to beggars, who was the cause of 
victory on battle-fields, who was an ornament to the Kadambas, who was 
an enemy to the opponents, who was the sun with his valour, and who had 
conquered the inimical heroes of the tributaries. 

Hie dependent on bis lotus feet Ma<Jise|ti having requested Tailahadeva 
and having obtained permission for the grant, granted a piece of land free 
from all sorts of taxation to Vamasakti Panditadeva washing his feet and 
pouring water. Here are given the boundaries and the area of the grant 
lands. 

iVladi: ni and Bhamsetti with the permission of Tailahadeva granted 
these pieces of land free from all taxations to Vamesvaradeva, the 
preceptor of the holy place of God Tambullsvaradeva with the usual 
pouring of water after washing his feet. 

(The second portion of the Inscription from line 23 . . . .) 

While TYibhuvanauuJIa BiijanadSva with all his praiseworthy titles 
was ruling with an entertainment of happy conversation, BijjanadSva, 
who had attained panchainaLasabda, who was the M a h a m a n d a 1 e^v a ra, 
who was the great lord of the best of the cities Kajanj&rapura, who had 


his banner decorated with golden . . . . , who had the honour of 

sounding drums and damaru, who was the sun to the lotus-like of the 
Kalachuryas, who was terrific at the battle . . . , who was the sun to 

the heroes, who was like the lord of Lunka in his valour, who was the 
brother to other ladies, who was a hero in (destroying) the hill-forts, who 
was like a lion in (destroying) the elephants in the form of enemies, who 
had attained (supernatural) power peculiar to Saturday. 

The dependent on his lotus-like feet, Kasapayya Nayaka.and Enka 
Nayaka of the family of Dakarasa joining hands with the prominent people 
and the village accountants or clerks granted lands free from all taxation to 
Vamasakti-panditadeva, the Acharya of the holy place of Tambuligesvara, 
after washing his feet and pouring water, for the Naivedya to Baglsvaradeva, 
and to give food to ascetics. This was done in the proximity of Rajaguru- 
devarasa. 

(The boundaries of the grant lands follow hereafter.) 


No. 11 

Dyamava Temple Viragal of Taila II 

The viragal is in front of Dyamava temple, Ha]ekote, Hangal, Dharwar 
District. Deciphered by Messrs. G. Bengeri and S. M. Karajgi and 
translated by Prof. K. G. Kundangar. 

Text 

^osddkrid 

sko &rao&fcod^d afodos&s&ao 

T ranslation 

Hail! Taila Naga, the brother-in-law and commander-in-chief of 
Tailapa-deva with all the greatness and praises of bards, died having 
succeeded in turning back the cows captured and .... fighting 
a great battle-ship. 


No. 12 

Tarakesvara Temple Viragal of the Time of Mayuravarmma III 

The viragal is at the Tarakesvara temple. Fort, Hangal, Dharwar 
District. Deciphered and translated by Prof. K. G. Kundangar, 
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Text 

o. djd, ddod, d3£,d a^^srad^rfi^o «rid sre,?;^ 

d-^d dortcsd a d^oesoi^ dojs^FcSsojad wddt> 

j. J&ddtpfreokdo dadra doodsdo tSdde^ ad$, tfdadd 
rt.»d?red.idd sSoda^ss-a^d.^jsd d.dd 

a.. qSdad© d}<udd d^daditpSotafydd.dodridde£ s d 

d^ddjtoddo doa^d.ddd^.^doqlau 

v. d^rdoo driow^ ddsodiod ^ertaoSjasd 3ado 

d^o o^scd^d^dj^dod ^jsdaodw^aoSvod^aoSjs 1 ^ 
©do toou 

a?, ddadsa^odao uddo dradori tjtosaoSjitfa h esodes 9 ^ 

die3 3 o33 dortdododo d^^&sdja'J'odi dria.&radj 

.dddowd . 

4 .. s^od a«|a 9 dj30 £i? .*fcod wedii eowddwdaod vud 

CvO 45c)., tti>#( dd3tL 1 o5"s) 1( ,,,,,, dfSljdOSX F oS^c)S? ,•.•,.,,0d3 
djsd^r. 

£• ddtf<3.d3<§J»dddado . soldo!) .e&d wo&iri 

. cSodi . »-3d85 9 d . 20d . ditjJU 

.a?5‘sod3d. 

o. . 

Translation 

Hail Saurinayya-murti Nayaka, who had placed his lotus-like foot 
on the heads of the multitudes of all kings. 

At the request of the tributary Masana, who was the patron and superior 
Nayaka, Basava of great prowess, for the protection of the titles of the boy 
king Heinma mounted his horse to fight with Malla at the head of 500 
cavalry of Tailapa. Basava drove away the besiegers with great vehemence, 
struck to drive away the enemy, being angry conquered some of them, 
and cut them into halves. 

Brightening up the heavens with his presence and not desiring to stay 
here, he went away to heaver, accompanied by the heavenly damsels. 
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No. 13 

Kappale-bhavi Viragal of Kama-deva 


The viragal is to the west of the Kappale-bhavi, Halekote, Hangal, 
Dharwar District. Deciphered by Messrs. G. Bengeri and S. M. Karajgi 
and translated by Prof. K. G. Kundangar. 

Text 

n- ^daWa^O^ &>$0ddd0U c5aoacd>Ka &8?dj^d 

d?d ddF s &raetj^dadodd>d 

3 . j^saa) Wcoi^ S3 djaed^saddoda ds^dddja^tStacdad) 

|,?'da. 

a.. ssaoi^Fododcsaaktfdskri.pSjsd^o asadaortOFiado 

ddda do^d taeodaeaa tsedao 

v. tSWij sada^aad n ^^rida^rid do^daasadta. da asa 
daod^e^d wdsrsfc^ddoa^ 

as. djdottodi^dat^asf^djd dtdeat^ ddd^saddso, saaS&sd^o 
rt^jao da^ dda wa da^ d dao 

i.. ood$d£$d,djad $dadM£drina§& 0 do yeay«3jj?$d$ 
di^FKdsaaja^deodjtjLjtsaoawdJad^^^ori^o^ 
aaoejldo. 

i. ddow da^dda'ddjasaFoddao dddd,t2oddao d&Fdjdao 
d^edtsaddticsadFdd^o daeaoia 

y. daodtftddadddjadtdjridio d,3adwo3{£jddio 
eedddjji^jd^odadao 

t. $a«wtt$fdadadad?jd dOritfodad sadadtdddd-a aoadao 
riodU.tadjj^i dasoao oa 

ro eo 

no. t^or^oka^aadn ddassaddd-re^deStaoiaao dat^Odtrootfa 

^dd^aSadasead^o 

no. t^odadssdsid^o dadda dajifcd.,'d^djsd.;sadcS 

di’ Si S l dsSFsartda doa^dadaoss 
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n tfo n dcsfijifl^d aoeocosSc^a.,.. 

?to^o?3&3 J d& s^ddsi&o ^od^o 

riod&^^£ofo&/^^arf<So n.&a&fi>oc&Oe>riao?kd 

^oiodod^dcSd 

s^odoojjja^o ^dtSoori Too^^d^odo tfOofoo’dsradToso 
ri&^i^jaoj^c 5 ' ii e)^i w 

J^5^4c5^l) ^D^orlco-S).niton dode? dr§ 

T ranslation 

On Monday the fifth day of the dark fortnight of Vaisakha Sobha (na) 
kritu Samvatsara the second year of Somes varadeva, Tribhuvanamalla 
Narayana, the glorious Chalukya emperor. 

While Soyya the son of the commander-in-chief, the pros¬ 
perous .... narya, having obtained possession of Hanungal, 
and having encamped near Naridana, was fighting (with the enemy), the 
(elephant) goad to heroes. 

Hail ! While Kamadevarasa was ruling happily at his capital Hanungal, 
Kamadevarasa, the Maha-mandalesvara who had attained pancha-maha- 
&tbda, the supreme lord of Banavasi the best of cities, who had obtained 
favour of Madhukesvara oi Jayanti, who was great on account of his enter¬ 
prises, who has the fragrance of musk, who had taken possession of eighty- 
four cities, born of earth (under the favour) of Hara, who had an eye on 
the forehead, who had four arms, who was shining with his banner on 
which was displayed a monkey, who had an emblem of a powerful lion, 
who w as the sun to the lotus of the race of the Kadambas, who was terrific 
at the battle-field, who was like God Vishnu to the demon? in the form 
of the proud tributaries, who was like God Mahesvara to Madana in the 
form of the tributary in the (western) ghauts, who was like the lord of 
Ceylon (Ravana) in valour, who was like Vainateya (Garu^a) to the 
serpents in the form of the inimical tributaries, and who was by the power 
of his arms like Bhlma. 

The dependent on his lotus feet.who was a spear to 

pierce the heads of the malicious Nayakas, who was a lord praised by the 
people, who hod a monkey on his head, showed his valour thus ; — 

Moving on all sides on the battle-field, making pools of blood, died 
bravely. Then he spotted with the heavenly damsels. 




OSl. 

nv. 

nas. 




MIN IST/fy, 



AH the heavenly damsels gathered together, caught hold of him lovingly 
and carried him to heaven saying, “ This is the son of Vayu, is beautiful, 
brave and a champion.” 


With victory is obtained wealth, and with death are obtained heavenly 
damsels .... Why worry about death on the battle-field? 


No. 14 


Tarakesvara Temple Viragal of the Time of Kama-deva 

1 he viragal is at the Tarakesvara temple, Fort, Hangal, Dharwar District. 
Deciphered and translated by Prof. K. G. Kundangar. 

Text 

o. w^d^ria . 53 didddowda ?raaoc3 a5jj<Ddaori<3 «££da 

dO(W)da 

-®* tp-sdpnifi doda^S £>$aw3^ ra ° dSristodadddj 

.OS'S. 


'• .^ dao$do . da ad>dao n 

^rt^rrio 

v. cSeJ.crfjsh H wtfddo^riod^ri'faF dda£)F$ dart^F doda^o 

ris^d . c3^ ?Jo 

* **•••*• _2 

as. da dOs-sw^j^ddit^s^D daods?ddda<3 jstotfoaafc 
aiVjttoSja^jrfao 


L - tSowSdacSwodfs-so ddrt3-so ttdaea^dadatfgda.... 

.0 11 ©d^ wda 

S-- riasdjs^dwtf.wdaado.dod.,..5§ar(t)2o^^F 

wdaodd^o^rtdjad.&as?o.jjaes 

y * ....»3....es..,.ar(tf.w^d^s-sdasjjjs^as;. <4o . 

.wo charts* dfi^da 


f. d, 
no. 


03 & 


as 4 da, 






















misr/tf 
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OX- G& .. v cSl^vfcO&fcOaO.^ 

Translation 

. . . . ma Sahani of great valour was famous on account of his 

father Karhbaya Sahani, on account of his mother Holliyariigane, on 
account of his brother-in-law Kambaya Madhava Sahani, on account 

of his brother, the lord Laxmana and on account of.the 

(elephant) goad to the warriors. 

Being born thus and being the abode of fame. 

When king Kali Kala invaded the countries of the proud inimical 
tributaries one after another for the conquest of all the quarters, 
he immediately followed (the Kali Kala king) to take possession of the 
goddess of victory who had followed another .... 


No. 15 

Tarakesvara Temple Viragal of Kama-deva 

The viragal is at the Tarakesvara temple, Fort, Hangal, Dharwar 
District. Deciphered and translated by Prof, K. G. Kundangar. 

Text 

n. dori, a^dad ^ddn 

o*do$ ^ riod- 

ji. daay£d:>od<?^d wsta'dfc d)dsi>o^&do 

tfe^d ddd,?rado rf:>cs7) 

366 qSdcS ^rtOc>^^^o WDki 

v. d^od, 

o^jac'dd^ dc^oOWd^d^cSo 

*>. skcS *dd*So^dceotf^ 

dja^rod tfdd d^od s^o 

daodtf? 










L. 


V. 


e. 


no. 


on. 


as. 


<SL 

da^ o«>$edo?fco 75-3jo&aescort dd 
fysrid sSe^sj^vadd^jS d£>ri$odod yasktS^dddlk 
wajkorte^ 

tSaea&rask dosododtp-s s&aedtSjaifc crat^ortok^ 

Sijdl d3^d Jj&^dt3?a ?5-33oK-3a^^3S5i5i0^CdJ3- 

dja^^c? derio^sSao 3 jCT 3 d*^ ! drfa< l ji?rfoi^.rod^so 
drid d,^oddao da^edTra 

drfodad oia djaeadaa^drodo S'add d.,..di d®Q& 

v —s a 

tdodo.ds-se).oiad rtoUea rretto 

s-soddSdcfioda.r!.dd.d 53 " 51 ^ fijafd, 

^os’sdacSdaod^csai. 

.d^desdori djs^dd.... 

crsodtfrt.ddj s ' 5 . 

rodade.riql ...$<$ do(d)djd vzirl tada^ diorW 

Stiddodi 11 ^,(dada djsdidra aoa^t5e(rfd)dd. 


ns.. ^taoda.,,.| c ea dadr^ dOSaoa. 

nv. nad*? tlraeddra... sjadhoirad....d.^a 

..dda.djao^a 

os?. ...a^^jacOaeaa 

04.. dodao des ws.ddo,.ri&>.dod^rtadaa 

dada.oSa^aa sad.d&.do &asad 


n*. fcodao dad...dadwaoidadjaddao,. .t8d... 

t^ndoo <i3daea sa.£e&.d.sadasa 

cradadfl dsS. 


Translation 


I. A bow to Sambhu, who is adorned with a chamara in the form of 
the moon that kisses his lofty head, and who is the prime pillar at the 
building of the city of the three worlds. 

2-7. While the hero KSmdevarasa—who had attained paricha-maha- 
sabda, and the title Maha-manqla’e 9 vara, the supreme lord of Banavasi 
¥155-9 
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of cities, he who had acquired the excellent favour of the god 
Jayarith Madhukesvara, he who had the perfume of musk, he who 
presided over eighty-four cities born of the earth, he who had an 
eye in his forehead, he who had four arms, he who possessed the 
noble signet of a lion which was made resplendent by the banner of 
the chief of monkeys, he who was a jewel in the ocean of the family of 
iVlayuravarma, he who was the desire-yielding gem to (good) men, he who 
was eminent for his enterprises, he who was the very pleasing Vasanta, 
he who offers gifts (alms) to mendicants, he who was the sun to the lotus 
of the family of the Kadambas, he who was terrific in battles, he who 
was Bhlma in respect of the power of his arms, he who was Vainateya 
;the king of birds) to the serpents of the intoxicated tributaries, he who 
was speaking the truth and truth only, he who was the adamantine 
rampart to those who seek his shelter, was governing at his capital of 
Hanurngal with the recreation of pleasing conversation, the dependent 
on his lotus feet Sahanaditya. 

8-11. T he great horseman, the sun.terrific at the battle¬ 

field, the head piercing spear to the malicious (tributaries), the neck 
strangler of , the desire-yielding gem to his family, .... 

12. Kfimadeva. On (Tues)day the ... . day of the second 
fortnight of Paushya in Nala Samvatsara of Vikrama varsha, .... 
the glorious .... 

• * . . champion of constancy .... 

Dacoits having scaled the house with rope ladders .... 

Having fought overcame the danger .... 

Attained prosperity and the heavenly damsels .... 

No. 16 

Hangal Viragal of Kama-deva 

i viraga! is on the left side of the road leading to the Tarakesvara 
tern P |f at Hangal, Dharwar District. Deciphered and translated bv 
Prof. K. G. Kundangar. 

Text 

.doejSsSn sbsnsfoo 


13 . 

14. 

15. 

16. 
17. 
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s5acn>;S,/aerio oordri0o§t» ( ^o ^ej'sUo'so 
$$ iS^jqkFfco riTraares^eod^tt ao’swrfro^ s&ii'fcats^orf hoti 
ereoejSjfo rfoojo^drf^F dos’aotodri.^siicS ©$F«£i3os-5;jit3 sraao 
^js^o ri ddddohf^ rtjae& ; d,dori rsriow 
StiFodo ^d^d,^odo j??dod^o ^edood^e^ dd^ri d^d 

icokjfco ds^ o^eofodio wsso&ise^cri ddf^srid da, screed 
dijjd tfOrWotfad s'sdid^ddddi so , 35fcori&>c3£s?a;3ja<& disodo 
tfcp-aad^eriao o-at^o ^aba^aaSii ds^d ddja fe ?ds3(d waits' 

a^stesetiojjsd/ad^qi ?.dd^o ds-addi^ddie^ 

dJ33-3Foddio ddd^^oddio dod-,od sreaoc8odjdd|,oiodjsd 

.dod ?5-3ooc§ dd A d ^d^^odcid^ododjjd sraoocSakdrtodo 

©rv^tf...s^Fodo s-adcSokdrtodo.dj«dd^^ 

djs^d, t3o3^dic§ doodled.desdort djt>d,ddi do^dd d^ 

sraaotSj^ods sniaocS.d^doddjdd w& ksosoo^? doort^jnd 

dodi S,edodi ^jsaJj3 ) i s ! t5e3^ 5 ^deddi 8W?fcortg)uoc& doi^.e) £ec 

rteaolfsr^ j3edoz3Uo, w<3;Jjae3otfstoo5£rao$ iredJd.6. (do 

. ?5c)ooc§^ .^ ^aresSsSaoioricSii ^ n 3&4Wj(?) o5js>^ 

?fc^TO6rio..aSj^sod . 

ototfodo mo& aed^tfO^tSoiJiio &od$o de®&fcc$d^d^^oo3j* 
11 ^ 0 ii ^dckdcadfas?* 1 3<^d6ft(*b$afocre& 

cisfco 1 t3a^0fcaed&0,ako 1 ^. . S?kd too Sofotfnfc ota . 

^SSDriOll tforfu S *^S{^&(?) TfoOTOritS?.! rta-s 

3$&^0.TOtfOTOSfodcSc tifftn 

T ranslation 

A bow to Sambhu, etc. Hail ! While (the elephant) goad to warriors 
Kamadevarasa was reigning with an entertainment of happy and pleasant 
conversation at his capital Hanumgal, Kadevarasa who had attained 
Parichamahasabda, who was a maha-manda|esvara, who was the supreme 
lord of the best of cities Banavasi, who had obtained the favour of Jayariti 
Madhukesvara, who had :he fragrance of musk, who was at the head of 
eighty-four towns born of earth (with the favour of) Hara, who had an 
eye on the forehead, who had four arms, who was shining with a banner 
on which was displayed the mark of a monkey, who had an emblem of 
a lion, who was the sun to the sky in the form of the line of Mayuravarma, 
the desire-yielding jewel to the mendicants, who was .powerful in enter¬ 
prise'', who was entertaining himself in sweet talk and singing, who was 
the sun to the race of the Kadambas, who was terrific in battles, who was 
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hima in the power of arms, who was a Garuda to the serpents in the 
form of his enemies, who was Radheya (Karna) in truthfulness, who was 
powerful in enterprises and who was an adamantine rampart to those 
who sought his shelter. 


The dependent on his lotus-like feet; 

On Tuesday the .... day of the dark half of Asvija of Nala 
Samvatsara Sahanaditya .... the sun to the lotus-like race 

of.who was terrific at the battle, who a head piercing 

sharp spear to the malicious Sahanis, and who was a Garuda to the 
crpents in the form of Sahanis, the enemy of the Sahanis, who was a 
sun to the soldiers besieging a fort, who was a shelter to the good, 
who was a desire-yielding tree in his race, who was a Sudraka 
in his battle with the tributaries, and who was born of the race of Patta- 
Sahani .... 


While the glorious Hoysala Ballala-deva, having come to Hanurhgal, 
and having encamped at Muttala-Keregeri, was fighting having marched 
his forces of elephants. 


The valour of ... . Sahani is described thus : — 

Having fought on all sides of the battle-field, having spilt blood 
profusely on all sides, and having exhibited the pomp of his valour and 
the position of Sahanis, he died becoming the sweetheart of the heavenly 
damsels. 


Wealth and splendour are obtained with success in war and heavenly 
damsels with death; . . . , why, therefore, worry about the 
death on the battle-field ? 


No. 17 

Tarakesvara Temple Inscription of Toyima~deva or Taila I 

T lie inscription is on the pedestal of the pillar (right side) on the way 
U: the Navaranga of the Tarakesvara temple, HSngal, Dharwar District. 
Deciphered by Messrs. G. Bengeri and S. M. Karajgi and translated by 
Prof. K, G. Kundangar. 

Text 

* A variot) Aac (w& ? 

?) ofo (?) cJtwi satn>o rtorisfjdd -ton w 
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w^ao^syaddocfo o-sttriods esriad* 

sLjd iSerfdo AiarfojPodort <iri^ 

(t3ja?)^0 £{0$Jg>?rt3 ie&fc?$$^e*torio £>oofo iSjasi^r^orip 

rto &>c^^fVc&> ^ofoo^Ofcrijg Aasi^n^ddt ^dode^dzScdd 

io^.d(?)^ oi^a #jaU^ sod ( *3 ? 3d ?)dri 

oocj^ort^ ^^?djidt3?dcrc)?ffe)odbF s-sh^ddeddo tages^d 
d^do-ssauod^F ^od,E^je)dcQd?ddo *30o3o ^ridsko djaedo do(?) 
ritfoo a^riarisraasS^cso eoo^djdd ^ed:>d A rtS?d^ddedd ^^odor 
ODtsrtado ^dord^d^dd^o ^Sakorig) d^scDK^ori^o &{d£>oi$ 
do3Bc)tSciort^o d^do^od^ sksosttciort^o *3^om>£>ak s&35^$5*to 
ritfoo oi^d do36c)«do^^o 2oOdJS) eft ? V fc^ctoo&dyT^odsfco 
systfjad ^d^rf^odd^o draetf^d aedri^oc^o tf&o^wad 
r^odd^o wsriri odcj^d^n^odd^o e5odcSfiodo ^s;'n^odd^o 
r^oaodo ddo^, d,si &( &> ?)U^^ddoo &(fo?)U^ttc> 

dd^o 'a^dd ddo^dg e*$Uc>tf ri^&tfc&^^afo 

ttsgjtjtocritf it«^Tc)d^d?odsysh d^doj^odd^ dddd^>- stooritf 

do^c). 


Translation 


On Thursday the 5th day of the bright half of Falguna of Vikari 
Sam\atsara, the 5th year of the brave and glorious emperor of the 
Kadamba race Sovideva, the elephant goad to the warriors. 

When the royal preceptor Amaresvara-deva the worshipper of the 
glorious (god) Nalesvara granted permanent maintenance to 
Bommagaunda, the prosperous lord of the country and the sun to the 
lords, to the god, the store of brightness, and the famous one in the village 
of Gaudakeri, and to Piriya Bommagaunda* 

Bommagaunda built a city there only having given the auspicious rice 
of worship to Amaresvaradeva and joining hands with Vaglsvaradeva 
the worshipper of Chikkesvaradeva of the ancient city of Hfmgal, 
Chandrabhushanadeva the worshipper of Billesvaradeva, 

Bommagaunda obtained the maintenance of the village-headmanship 
of Anebala along with its eight sorts of rights of enjoyment and ownership 
in the presence of Virmasaktideva, the royal preceptor and the preceptor 
of the glorious Nagaresvara of Bankapura the oldest city, the worthies 
of Nareyangal, the worthies of Nirali, the worthies of Beluvanti, the 
worthies of Belugali, the worthies of Alur, Yamagauuda of Hirimatayi, 
Bharata-gaunda of Bajura, Viragaunda of Dholesvara, Chennagaunda of 
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Harirana, Yakkamagaunda of Bada, Kalla-gaunda of Andanige, all the 
people and piflukars of Nidugundi and of Anehaja. 


No. 18 

Madhava Image Inscription 

T he inscription is on the pedestal of the image at the Madhava temple, 
Hangal, Dharwar District. Deciphered and translated by Prof. K. G. 
Kundangar. 

Text 

o. bjt tso^ada dd 

.s. £>$d dode^dd do&atrsso 

a., da no d djsqid c3?dd l^daasi 

v. 4 Foia aeSdeSficria Secret; 

as. (dJsO) d daori'tf dastra 

Translation 

May victory attend! May great auspiciousness attend on the flower 
pedestal of the image of the god Madhava, caused to be made on the I Oth 
day of the bright fortnight of Vaisakha of the Vibhava the 71st (probably) 
year! 

No. 19 


Haveri Inscription of Taila II 

The inscription is at the Siddhesvara temple at Haveri, Dharwar 
Dist -kt. Deciphered by Mr. S. M. Karajgi and translated by the Mysore 
Archaeological Department. 

Text 

n. idiots tdod^dad w-sdd i 

do$ daj^^otpseda do^d ^edaa^dFd^trs 

J - otorttfo d*d6 I n^dj-a^td ridatij&sf^di 

dtrsdtdriFjfifE^^FdJO i sjaedjjf 

\ SjOCjrStod dd&o Xit^td^do B'sd^do i dadddaK 

dadatidey^ ■ $d *d*d ^ptSs-sd^d dd 




v. oisirt^o jra i e;.%dFOtf dd&od aood,? i djdGkdtfiFd^ri 
rftitf dosododddoo || 


• as. l^dotai^^dodoeTsdoo dj^doed^d iS^j^d^Moaf 
difoofoo awdj ?£>« 

i_. a^djodddrort 3*>%do i ^^did^idjredjCdi 

i. ^dfgijS ^so3D7issc>?cra« ddda^d dddi$&ra,d , 8' 
djOfcditfdtfTf ws 

ax. ^i^tjidcso a^didjdFti, d^d^F s^rad/s^digj d?dd 
aKoiiO"36^ dwd„&n? 

<r. ^o*$;^^d$Fd>redd>55docra ) SF3-3do wdo dswa^aid 
d3&^d dd^dts^a ii d> ii 35d$dcSed,d.®d ^i^diodd 
$ 3 d ^afdsSjO^e i do ^dantiird^tf a&raedi i rf> 33^d 
j3s^uo 

no. ijSjd aaqi qLjrijsfW^ ^dou^jys^dceo tacdjaort^dd? 
ddo ddo i d^d woe & 

no. d i^od^dtfjjtfifco i d.^ ddo^riai dotfdaayad^ 
diaos doodi??sL i do to$;y? 

as. d^ddo-s^ee^d «ofoo3 doqk^eijdcSed ddd,dc>do daow 
d^riditys dj?e i do 

ns.. do^do i&&OT>bt& drio«>$fc 3 aJe>«rs>Utfja<tfd 

•d^^JFtiO Kria :j a3'355'| i d5u 

nv. okts aewj^a^g^o iodid^efodjdaod^sod do 
srajod djUtfie^d,, 0 ^ 5 ^ didrtss 

om. di53e)do2odora^io'3d3 tfdout^dsotaradddiF da^diSoc 

i d 

ol. rao ddiF&aoo&F^ftfyFedeso jraara^dtodj^K ao-si; 
djad dJsdJ??%od dodo-so»ddo 

ot. ds^c^FS'ao^do ddodtsotairsdejo ?/do (d ?) WG~'$ties>c 
dJs^jsF^jdrioao d, 

era. S'sddjjs'SFcdc i^rfaa.sjjarfd di^d?d 3racvscr?$??o 

ddtn-srsqS’!* piiid^addJdt d^d^dfoso ^di^^ 


WHisr# 



-SC. 


<SL 

t>di3{ddxidF;Jd;3 ^SU^Ffcddwdao jyadsrao 3>s?ri 

riS Cfo d diO d 3 0 33e> ok o ri ^ ^ SS dci 

rfooa,^j«)?rr 3 ^o^dX)e oajjs-s^drfii^oioj^aoS n ^ h wtf 
d035c> | 


jo. djaijs^i^dao dd^tcatfs^o dt^Fcl crarideda^o d^o 

traQ;§itp«)3 ? i doF^tSg^o a^i^eSoa 

jss. ts^idadqlFdiFK^cya^ofo ^edFasrsd^dSf^F^ysafr 

S^dc*" adjjO^oa^ h—^ n es 

s~- .i aa^d,ddo a^o#eSoaa^o ritfs?ri:>f?j«>e 

t^d^ad rioctfdr^tS t^ddd,*?^#^^ i 

sv. cfotfdi dotSdc*'i ^&ridod e £%d&ojfc> J^dofjriFtS sari 

cS^doj^fysodji^.oatk i 

sa. §,?dojiiorideddrid o iria wdC^p^ dwoFotf dc^cre^o 
t3&sFt§o3ooao.§do a, i 

j.i_. tpjscnad^odi^a o&joaa^d^^s^^^d u ^ h yaoia^ 
ssatS d(vad^cfli3S qSdtS? epaddjs^' ■dioi'fjswi 

ji. dsJo? rio^s^djatfio^tf ddo^ri^o5adai^o^s«>5j^F 
do $ J3 ? ea, xc^ 3do a^ go £ do £ *> ri d 

JO. Xj^S^StK Sari'S 

jf. tfdo^eolra^n^d&o satsadooSo^ riositSjsvatS^dsaddo^ 
dd^FO 

to. y rra,dod a^dFd^caarr^ridra^o h^u wddo preset 
scJdFdoo 


Translation 

Line i : Invocation to god Sambhu .—Salutation to Sambhu, who is 
beautiful with the fly-flap that is the moon kissing bis lofty head and who 
is the foundation-pillar of the city of the triple world. 

Lines 1-3: Invocation to god Siddhesvara of the village Pavara 
( Haven ).—May god Siddhesvara, beloved of Parvati and whose lotus 
feet are adorned with the heads of the chiefs of gods bowing before 
them, beneficently grant, at all times, the desires of the four hundred 
vood I rail mans who are the lords of the village Pivare, 




VfiHlST/ty. 
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nes 3-4 : Invocation to god Indresvara. —May god Indresvera whose 
nectar-like feet are worshipped by gods, demons, men, Vidyadharas, and 
Kinnaras confer all happiness on the Four Hundred. 

Lines 5-6 : 6-9 : Praise and Titles of Chalukya king Somesvara .— 
King Somesvara, an ornament to the illustrious Chalukya race bore the 
earth with valour as an ornament to his victorious arms : Be it well: 
While a refuge to all the worlds, favourite of fortune and earth, mahara- 
jadhiraja, paramesvara, parama-bhattaraka (chief lord), ornament to the 
family of Satyasraya, jewel of the Chalukyas, the illustrious Sarvajna- 
chakravarti (the all-knowing emperor) Bhulcka-malladeva’s victorious 
kingdom was prospering to endure as long as moon, sun and stars last:— 


Lines 9-20 : Praise and titles of Kadamba king Tailapadeva , ruler of 
the kingdoms Banavase , Santalige and Panungal. —A dependent on his 
lotus feet, an ornament to the family sprung from god Siva and earth 
(see E. C. VIII Shikarpur 117), a lion to brave and haughty enemies, a 
crest-jewel to the assemblage of kings, beautiful with the crest of the 
monkey, and brilliant on account of various flags, an ornament to Kadamba 
family, lover of the damsel victory, king Tailapadeva prospered praised 
by the whole earth. Be it well: While the obtainer of the band of five 
instruments, mahamandalesvara, lord of the excellent city of Banavasi, 
obtainer of boons from the god Madhukesvara of Jayanti (another name 
of the town Banavasi), having a natural fragance of musk, born from 
Siva and earth, ruler over 84 cities and having an eye on forehead and 
four arms (or consecrator of gods Siva and Vishnu in 84 cities), engaged 
in the performance of 18 world-famous horse-sacrifices, glorious on 
account of rutting elephants tied to posts of crystal set up on the top of 
the Himalaya mountains, an ornament to the race of Kadamba emperor 
Mayuravarmma, having a musical instrument permatti sounded before him, 
having the monkey flag and lofty lion crest, bestower of gold to suppli¬ 
cants, ever victorious in battle, ornament to Kadambas, champion over 
opponents, a sun in brilliance, worshipper of the feet of the illustrious 
Tribhuvanamalladeva, destroyer of hostile forces, possessed of all these 
and other titles, the illustrious Tailapadeva ruled over Vanavase 
Twelve-thousand, Santaligenad Thousand and Panungal Five- 
hundred (provinces) in hereditary succession from his grandfather and 
father :— 


Lines 20-26: Praise and titles of Pergade Nagadeva and Kesiraja , an 
officer of customs and Ketanayaka , sunkaveggade (a n inor officer of customs), 
dependent of king 1 ailapa. —The chief minister of the mighty I ailapadeva 
is the virtuous Perggade Nagadeva. The chief of ustoms under him 
is the pure-minded lord Kesiraja. Well-versed in righteousness, and 
y 155—10 


surrounded by the ever-spreading creeper of their fame they distin¬ 
guished themselves in the world .... The learned Kesiraja 
prospered along with the virtuous sunka-veggade (an officer of 
customs) Keianayaka, feared by the earth. Be it well. While possessed 
of these attributes, the illustrious perggade Nagadevayyanayaka was 
enjoying by the order of king Tailapadevarasa, supreme authority 
over forjunka (major tolls), vaddaravula (chief tolls?) and birkode 
(a kind of tax called also bilkode in some inscriptions cp. Shikarpur 104 
E. C. VIII) in Banavase-nad in heriditary succession :— 

Lines 26-30: Praise 0 } Tenkanada .—In this earth surrounded by 
numberless islands and seas, Kuntala (province) deserves honour by 
the whole world. An ornament to Kuntala land is Terikanad, dear to 
the supplicants, free from harm, full of beautiful temples, and surrounded 
by groves beautiful with lotuses in ponds. To the east and south of that 
village—The writer .... Four Hundred. (Here the text of 
‘he inscription as sent to this office stops abruptly, the stone being 
mutilated.) 


No. 20 

Rattihalli Inscription of Simghana 

The inscription is on a pillar in the KadambeSvara temple at Rattihalli, 
Dharwar District . Deciphered and translated by Prof. K. G. Kundangar. 

Text 

o. itetoxj^ort idiots z£ori,tosskd zs^drf 

do$ s&sftu&otp'aoi} t . 11 

crfj&qSri fco$woc>ako 

sl. s3t>oakok£)o n 

v 11 c dz&Ttsv 

ft. ojJeiDo 

l . 11 xi* Ot)»^r(o odtrf rfjao 

ciwosfco ivjvdc 





>> 
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II 55ddj3^d 3sJ30d WOdiO 2>d$2£ddd,730 


r. ddod^di^o tfarida-fc soa ^^d^c^od^d^daScsoJiSd 
dofoao i 

no. d ii t?j 3 o^ca d^d.SF tadiaoriatfo s^dooofodlijOSjso 
dotf 

no. d rio^ssodeod^ nodd&raedd^ riod,, di^dotfd soddd^, 
daqia 

as. do dd^&daojscddori ^o^d sojad^wododciaJjod^a 
os.. tpoda tjtosirsrtj&js'Aft n wdd d,z?odo tfdcod....yri3K> 
cod^ 

nv. oioddn l^dradsooi^do^ did^o^ a&stQok fsoeS 

dori&ntfa.d 

nw. dd di^diddd^^ &d)do dedl^ diaUodo ddwtf 

soqteoodqltf 

nt. doi^di d?oiiFoao^^dc©d ^u^jsodcdJd rtoridjssoqsod 
«j5jadv , 3rt,iSja's' r u 

os.', w^d drido rii^cdi ^od diod^oSioiodtS n ^jsdiod 
epodcoori d^Srtif?j5 

nv. dj^#c&>?>d dJO'ddrfo soo ar^Sdddc^^do^Fs^idoddd 
dd^d<^ dj^cdc 

nr. tfoo -ii yosodo doo^d d^^di^d^F qSd 3 Fd,doriaod 
so. odojsdassoad^di^F wdtfoi^< 5 odw$o& djtpoddoioddi, 

=d ii soddrtdow 

so. $d s o &ja$d s 3 do d'dtfsod, docoddodoat deo& ;&rW 3 
■Sd^do 30330 

ss. dojsdi tsoao-kdoo n djd.d’d dd^F nnt-nfSoio 

sWotfdode^dd 

JSt. ejso# di nas r^dcsdo^daesdodo b,< 'dodotSfi.dde 
dni^Fdooodtfd 

sv. o^rtoddsk dwsditsoaded/^F tfgioko ssodd, 

ff^dcrtc&k 9000 




droS^ra^ d&raode&d ztoo on 3dda diori^ 

^■Jw'3 || &,? &,? I,? II 

■*•• »*» qsaSo&sb tfdoded^d deden qreca^d^o doaa 

$.raai io^ra goal? 

(On the lower part of the same pillar.) 

o. djsaadd £?cda iJdoAa dd^otoSoioaft ^o vo da ^do 
desLjdo 

-■■ &tsksk sfaarag^sto tftfrad tfgdrida oiyxia dadd 
§>? dagsre 

a., $ dfdort ded-Wotbdcddjdd ^rart^ca djadd esdaaad eja 

nadda 

v. c^^rrijdcsdodo dajadossaadtdd sat/O^js^di zpaoadf' 1 

djtfo djaa&ra 

«. y^di di^di addj djjDfsaql d?dsd dajsda dicSdobao 
wdri 

i,. cSjs?d da^eobio ddadoj do^dod's^j djari 

d^^Qo A 

i. do dajadew sSjsdrtddj ddadea toddra Biscaya dag, 
draoda tfjacQ 

y. dddrtwjsUd tfcb^odo wrirtui tfdode^d dedd rt^d. 

tfjstfo dd 

r. rt Sjs?d dcr^oc&ao iotlvi wriaofo #ob^odo wdrtoi 
di^djsodi di 

no. rtofl j£ja?d aSn^Oobio ddodew ^d^odi 5ojat>aod 
dojs 

r.n. dsoa dortCoji jSjawdo^o $oitvs daa^da addi stotoo 
dae^dJ, 

ns. daOwaeiFd dedd dodd d^ toodj rfobo 
dsx> #€>rid dj?5 tuO 

ns., d) tf(di d-jfj, dwada^o tfoat&fzrt i,? ridjewdaoadtf &,? 
dJgcsaqj dtdort ^ 



MiNisr^ 



ov. rfocs sb eroded c^ok^do d^o^fcdrio^ tow 

riwa c3erid 


o&s. &,* too^f^ rtootfsko oksyaft qreo«> 

sgpd^tfo dJ3& 

ol. ^jafe^do .wcsosSrtda crscs^ri 3dra2«odo 

&aeks3do. df\ . 

os., sdori.c$3daort eo^rf 3o^0o. rfa6ofo sS^ofl 

t34 <^6020 ooja 

ocj. dfi s3js>c§ rracsrracs) gdtitoo 73c>&3fi.^sodsko 

•ta^priodori&o 

or. ....d rto....©{^ ? )....riwa^»n »^ad do^do c&ja$ 

•fyfs&o sreO&rida 

-so. ^...^d. 00 k s^^oda sk^do u a 5 ^ 3 Tc)W^oS^?dor 

zpgCZTO 

.so. 35*sw^o 1 ^^s^r^Fsks^s&^a srawc^ 

cdd'^^o ddo 11 

T ranslation 

I. A bow to Sambhu who is adorned with a Chamara in the form of 
the moon that kisses his lofty head, and who is the prime-pillar at the 
building of the City of the three worlds. 

2-4. Ariyamalla became the prime minister of the reigning emperor 
Simghanaraya who was a moon to the ocean of the family of the Yadavas, 
and who was the enemy to the family of Kadambas. 

4-6. That pre-eminent Malla, the store of purity and the meritorious 
person, was born of Ariya Bamma just as Krishna was born in the Yadu 
family. 

6 - 8 . Worshipful Honna-Bamma, the master of morals, Bhudam, 
khyatividam and Achalayya were sons born to him and his wife Rajave. 

8-9. Of them Honna-Bamma, professing himself to be the best among 
the devotees of God Siva was, with the favour of ... . Malilnaiha, 
giving munificent donations to poets, disputants, eloquent speakers and 
versifiers. 
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10-13. Who on the face of this earth will equal in splendour Honna- 
bamma, who possesses in him something more than the worth of the 
titie of the emperor of Korikana. who is the great prince merchant, the 
champion elephant, who takes delight in giving alms, who is the very bee 
at Lie lotus of the feet of Sankara, who bears fraternal relations with other 
and who is always free from every sort of doubts. 

13-16. His minister the famous Alavayya spares the enemy that seeks 
ins protection with a fear on the battle-field ; torments the others who do 
not yield ; pursuing enslaves them and thus defeats the army of his enemies 
on the face of the earth .... 

17. The prowess of his .... Gubbiya Kala may thus be 
depicted : 

1/19. This famous Gubbiya Kala diligent in attending to religious 
observances was born of Malave, awe-inspiring on account of her virtues 
and morality, delicate in her body and looking to the welfare of beings. 

*He being such, while doing his duty as a tax-collector requested 
Muruj?videva in connection with his gifts. The prowess of this sage 
may be painted thus :— 

20-22. People are eulogising Murijavi-deva as a man free from sin, 
as a devotee of Sambhu, as a conqueror of anger, as a man well-versed in 
ah the lores and as a man endowed with the powers of curse and favour. 

22-25. Hail! Let great auspiciousness attend on the gift of eleven 
(m figures) II . . . . Su granted by Gubbiya Kallaya with the 
usual libation of water having washed the feet of ... . 
MQriijavkteva to maintain everlasting lamp and sandal (with) incantations 
to Kadambesvara on Samkramana day falling on the day of the lunar 
echpse on the 15th day of the bright fortnight of Ashadha in Vilambi 
Sarnwichhara the 1161st year of the Saka era. 

southern piece of land granted with the libation of water to 
God Kadambesvara .... 

(The lower portion of the inscription on the same pillar) 

1. 40 Ka (Kambain—area) of land from his own enjoyment gift below 
the Barbers’ tank (to) Kadambesvara .... 

2-4. Hail 1 On Sunday the day of the solar eclipse the new moon day 
of th e montfl ° { F * lguna Henalambi Sarhvastsara, the famous finance 
ia iniv,tc l ^ ie °f MurujuvidSva, granted with the libation of 

water t° Mallin&tha of Agniyamatha (Matha--School). 


^5-11. Two mattars to God Mallinatha; four mattars to the west of 
the trunk-road to Siddhagiri and to the north of the three tamarind trees ; 
one mattar at the north-west angle of Hosagere and to the east of 
Mogganahalla; one mattara to the north of basadi (Jain temple) land, 
to the south of the trunk road leading to the temple and the pond of 
Kadambesvara and to the north of land reserved for day feasts ; and two 
matters and forty Kambas to the south of the land of Magari, to the east 
of Brahmapuri-land, and to the west of the trunk road leading to Magari. 

12- 13. The School-house of God Mallikarjuna twenty-one cubits in 
that very place oilmans house one, and loading bullocks thirty. 

13- 16. When Sanna-Mahadeva-nayaka was ruling Banavasi 12,000, 
he with the libation of water and with all obeisance granted to God Siva 
free (from all taxation) an everlasting lamp, sandal for the auspicious 
worship and food of the said God. 

17-19. 

20-21. Of the two, gift and protection, the latter is superior to the 
former. Heaven is attained from gift, but from protection is attained 
the eternal position. 


No. 21 

Kadaroli Inscription of Guhalla~deva III 

The inscription is embedded in a wall at Kadaroli, Belgaum District. 
Deciphered and translated by Prof. K. G. Kundangar, 

Text 

o. &«4(qk) 

do *idj& ^d*o 




WHlSTffy. 



no. 

no. 

03. 

CX- 

nv. 

03?. 

OL. 

02 .. 

oc;. 

or. 

30. 

30. 

33. 

35.. 
3V. 
33 ?. 
3L. 

32.. 
3tf. 


<SL 

Wd^d ^>ddcr3§?d.jd ddad, DD®^ ««? 
astsddd) &, (dj) 

d rtjsdwddd^Feys^ Si^ejrar^drfoo 

desosKqrsdak deJsad^ dosodo'dqn* 
a^jszdao rot^ortcS^ajj^tf.^.Sdew 
dddra^d^ari^d) ddo^rtd do^do 
ared^daaosaieySd^do rtjadroa^ddtTa 

$zLjdo ti^darriiso.doc^'irsQcS'saSido 

.rtdJsdFt^ dn^dJWfc^dddjSDdo dod 

.d ...,d,ra ....a&ddd^ ^tria^assirfJ^^jijjd 

.# ....o ddd saodaass^doifk&fc^tre 

^^s^^^rfqSFrfjsjJrfja^on^tfrstidotodo s'sdddsj, 

.i ...,o& „..&»?. 

.s^davaod jx$ai) waojqra^ doddjddejs yaw 

.wsois 1 &,?.rsridd^ak t .•aodoS^ 

a oadidvd dedd.aartodo . .r!^ 

o3i.^.rre,dido^.dd.do dd 

—s dd . d,.odiwo d^sraOfc dddiddi h 


Translation 

1-7. Hail! While the victorious reign of glorious Tribhuvanamalla— 
the asylum of all the worlds, the lord of the earth, the great king of kings, 
the supreme lord, the most worshipful one, the glory of the line of 
SaiySsraya, the ornament of the Chalukyas—was flourishing with per¬ 
petual increase so as to endure as long as the moon, the sun and the 
stars might last. 

7-13. Hail! While the glorious Maha-mandalesvara, the dependent 
on hi-; lotus feet Govaladeva, —who had attained paricha mahasabda, who 
was a Mahama.icja'ebv<;ra, who was the great lord of the best of cities 
Bnnavisi, who was glorious on the surface of all the kingdoms, was ruling 
in his capita! PalSsike 12,000 with the recreation ot pleasing conversation. 























14-21. Hail! While the victorious reign of the glorious Mahamanda- 
jeSvara, the dependent on his lotus feet .... deva—who had 
attained paricha-maha-Sabda, who was Mahamandalesvara, the great 
lord of the best of cities by name Gopaka, the head of the circle 
of tributaries of the emperor Guha (la-deva), .... who had 
obtained the favour of a boon from Padmavati .... was flourishing 
at Kadaravajli with perpetual increase so as to endure as long as the moon, 
the sun and the stars might last. 

21-25. (Hail!) On .... of the dark half of Fal(guna) of 
Bahudhanya Samvatsara, the 23rd year of the glorious Chalukya Vikrama 
era *was granted at the hands of .... of Kadaravalji a piece of 
paddy land .... 

26. The grant will be maintained by ... 


No. 22 

Orlim Inscription of the time of Jayakesi II 

The inscription is on a panel of the time of Jayakesi II found at Orlim, 
Salsette, Goa, by Rev. H. Heras, S. J.; now in the Museum of the 
Indian Historical Research Institute, St. Xavier’s College, Bombay. 
Deciphered and translated by Prof. K. G. Kundangar. 

Text 

O. Tiosd^d rf3SiFS&0 

J>. .3oI3So^O P&Otfd 

3oO£b .ttOfo d:> 

T ranslation 

In (Vi)kari Samvatsara, the 36th year of the reign of Jayak&i, Hatihala 
fought and died attaining success for toll. 


No. 23 

Prince of Wales 9 Museum Inscription of Jayakesi III 

The inscription is in the Gallery of Inscriptions of the Prince of Wales’ 
Museum of Western India, Bombay. The place of origin is not known. 
Deciphered and translated by Mr. B. C. S. Sharma. 
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n. sLjfc, ^5Si%ori &dda,o(rt)w vioQ i &odad »«i(d)o3 
^ ) c3a<fjs?^^rt!J3do{i5(o) dasaea^o^odado^d h 
s. ds^djaes d,o3ja? &ja?(?) ^Ffyae^Fd rod 

c5aO,, ( ,Oda daoSo^^O"3?5"c)0 

a.. &»?&(?) tSed^djsdo dcraSdo 3o t^mdjd&s dajsd^Fja ii 

^5300da ^wOS ii 

v. ddad,. $adfn)d,oia &,? ^®'507'*3' 3 ? 

ouao dddaeijdo ddda sfS&^d^o 
as. dro^djOda datfdddo srotfaro^ssaFci^ao trotfaifgtfose 
ddfiao trotfasa^d)^^ 

i. . &faedadd(?) daaaa^dsfro &,?.„.fc^^dddasa dedd 

asssodaoeis^o daa^&n? 

£.. $44 ^^ out *° dasodosdqssa 

£>$.»?( d)dso roojoi^ 

j. odaa^aad ii atesrad d&js^dsJea « 4 ^ dda£prid do*dda 

as'da^ dasrodaodsSfd^do wd 53 ^* 1 3§> 

r. cdo's^edjdo i,e rodow tjjasiwo a?dKoda#eJ> deddd 
da #j30^k> t-ot{i^dJidado dad^rt,^ $4 

no. d,^3-3^dao a ovM ad^ta^^ddJoinei^ddaj^daai^o 
tfjsdoda daso 

on. dodip a^js?dao ws^o fyodaaa^saadu cradjaeda 
s^atdcijcda^n^ cJoti^otfdjsfdj^^d 

OJS. £,(iiJS'to(i,)* d£(?) godadasoo &«Oc>i5 da^fdtf&a,? 
dasded *!3>j#ty3^©d3 4 '& > {dad 1 , ! do 

os.. #eddo «jjjjsa; do aoda^adedofKftd, dofcaodaii ^(trs 
dow tfaeaits ^od, 

4j C/ 

ov. rfd-.^«o.Va^ d^fo^KO ? 5 jj <4 (d) #e$Frooaild&>tf 

tfj^iSrsd aradja i,? fc^rodo d 

cs’irt (»1) s?4 r tsd^rfo striae*?, a ros^roosj&^F 
?dOi,<Sowada *;rio t%t#(btyji 
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oL ? asead h d.d....^r .(?) asrfas 

....?L, 3 o wod...,cdo osao dd?§oddori$aSaao 


ns.. ssdo dafoeas^jp-sdadiessc aoia^eSdsddd^ 0 

tfdjstfa draF^dedjd asasowaw^ortjjrt'?(?) dedo ■era 

nef. do trsdow ^jasreotfo n ddriorretstf tiod, siftddrisss 
ra^Forid^tss^udjae^d djado ad^da^d^sfo 

. of. bt d^&ae§3cddo ^dasosQfc ^e^^^didddo 
jjjjaastfssdda s^&iatfaAdjdowada Krio daasS? 

-SO. sLjdjafOjtdjd n soda ^pd^rddd d^Sdedasi?.. 
&r?jrsdw‘^draFd»3ao3o(d)d n a,^riaan 

so. dea&rt pradi frsd djaricBada^da ^jads 1 oia£ draetfioko d<Jd 
e5de, 3^n djadad3ja?da^ dja'dastorl as 

-S.s. to^daso dod daoftd dbsd daj>i±pFd aa& tpsdcOao 5 $/$^ 
dadda^daar^F^ w&d^Fdasdddodas^d u 

.sa.. ^ridn^dadaaSedJOdFd da^djaa^&sosdoritfo wrtdeag 
d»s(?)dawslidd>ra das^dja^F&atfa csdao ^rfa 

3v. as«?ja?$d Esdaasdaddoo ^orredaa'o'3cricSjacK£ J rtaoa 
da^da srad^FSsaaddoo i^cdao ddaa^rd'tf u 

■fss. 3£rtaa^jaodc3jaoa d&ociaa^deya dB^eddaoda g^Cide; 
d^, 5^3 r»d^ as<? d&iae^d sae<? ioria dasda^o doo&atf^ 

j>i.. dod^dja^jd spsdadas’a, ijaeda^o d«Sda ddadjCr d:^, 
d# dasd tadoddap-adsswdajs n ’Sto&($rti c rr\o 

SL - s^di^rrio dsSoijsndF' dw^dfs'sdjs^d *as5o3a afow.yoSa 
w^desFdsSaoiodd n d&dddjaoda 

•**•. Wdjatfa ^pftrd^orW jpsdacd s-odddaidAda^Fd/sodd 
oSaa<?as.oddojjss | a dadahdFrtasoddo dfciddajidajdjao 

ST ' (^doSjasfjaoddc&faifa ^jad^odfr^n Faeaaddrtsadaj 
daaoddoSj3<?j5od seswadjadcOaod^aadjO 

s.o. daa (?) I, t-?5d?5d^cdjadada{5'5dad#jacdajd tfcria^ ?^a 

ddoqJtraddjj^rrsdddjaod^d. suae# jfoc 
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sia.. 


a.v. 


a#. 


a^. 


a.*.. 


wr. 


aif. 


vo. 


vo. 


vs- 


va. 


vv. 


w. 


<SL 

& di& r <3ddOO sssakiddaodaOaB'sAd IjseoUvad wod^S 

—5 

di$ tfjjoddi a6dd3rreri<? djsd^d ^ 

d dradod n £635-5* rod* ijseoUd wOoSjj* snewdda 
jfroeoridriSodo a£>d«3d3 ^sijFSjdi 

^idoSi^o dtfdi^da^odtfiFO 11 ddjras^^o as®dd 
djF^$ rfOJj^di^d d*(}Fd,di«dj d,djc> 

esdddrre F<iodaoa(; 3 prfo dodtftot&ra^ddorlFCoiddJ 3$ 
dr^ a^a^s^do aoaodJadjFd ? 3 ®ri*o 4 p 

rt*rliO #ss&ji>iv ad^a^® 11 d^ dadijidoda TT^qr^da 

qs^d {p<^,.,,&cjdd..,,$^d^^ ^ddc*®dassa F 

aid^c 33 ) 3 _F an^ss-sdridjF^diF^o^dio da^djaeda 
dos^ (?) d # 0 3eidrn>dd da^,?^ 

3 doeddio cra^ojidjdadja&rto^) dao d^sre^dso 
djdj^rtjid ijidosretfd*® 

a^daja^F (TSGciofoes d?dd wt^dd^jraBa^addadad} 
^dadp-sadart^do a 

e 5 da s^djFdd^odJjsdjsddo ^daattdaaysadort^d^ 
d^rdao da5»e?deaa das5«>d$d.j®rtdaF is^rraodda 

dawjjd dadaow dcSrioa 8 jt (?) jc^auddada d&rado 
rttf t|.dawa esd^ddao ^jsoda a ddrtedjd dedd art 
$js?rt dortt{Sji e rt 

^ ?%d,dad,® #js^ JdadaoJoddn d^ tfddaart dod 
Sjdo vjxses dodoBsadasn ^crsdotaqiaBw^ 

aada#?&di:d ds^Fdo^dda watfdaatf, doddjdd w 
on woa^srad ero^credara do^dac® 

doda i,edad£ed da^adort* tfda^tf yoeaatfea 

s-seda ddadoa t^sre^rtF 3&oda ^odo^cdsji 

ddF^di^ ddr t 3 -®jp- 2 dOic®d 5 SDr\ da^6oi3a d?dd 

sfStf&ad^da ^da d^da^ia&oda ^da wrfw 
£j>^A 

dadda£dJ 9 P djaadds dd,F trjjjSdoas-sdBsft da«®a 
dor;*:,'5 #j 5 ^d>' 1 e tfaoadtirt $ae;df^Fdda<So 
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<SL 

ddii ^dJtSdri dota3&83 j rid&£o3js«?o ^13, &BWj3e}rt6o't5( 
3d^oua«»n eJjaetfd <36 drodjasi^dd^ sBddo ddd 

da ii Kridja^rtSo&ao 3aow;3c$ri6ow d^si.rna 

wfiodaadi qSda^FtSte^F Sdt3?add d^aU ddid, ad,do 
swh 


<yy. <6<3 ^^Fcriao dddoo^o ad^dordifsadBawd^o ufi 
i3jask<Sd ) 6odj dd^FdaoiraaritfoS^ -Se^Fddja n eso 
3a Se^Ffc ii 

w. aart saia^ ddad, sad^ adoiata-^aaddjstfa d^dfo tyfo 
aaod^^Fs-adaBfi ars-^rari&ratfa atcdjatfa dn?jo 

&50. s^aoafi saf\ &/ae^a^Fd(o)d(d)S9ad^o3aaaFh€)o;3jad J 
3aBw3t$rt8d?o «3j9?3srj »£s^36j 3 « n 

«n. dod ii ?Sawada tfo&wddrtdddexi daaso-.aafv ta^naodcria 
d3Fd3di3 wodado dja?F....daoae^d^ 

asj. 3odda d^df^F^djs ii acfsafsaqSdo taa^ds^dd 3dd 
^adaddio^djFdotpdaasidad djadttoowdj^d 53 a 
wja(d) 

*&■• (^o)BwdcSrt^dso g & ^da^da^-add ^^(r^rtco sad 
d^F dasododd djizra^da^adtfdjirtji 

&v. .<3d?ra& c&ratf?3 ri'sW^ddja g djd^o ddda^o 

ssaoJjaedd?^ ddaoqSoa g dJ^d^F dd«a,c§ asa^djao 
tsao3a3e £,aa 11 


Translation 

Lines i-3. Well, salutation to that Sambhu who is beautiful on 
account of the fan-like moon kissing the head aloft; to the pillar of 
commencement of the city of the Trilokas. I salute God Sadasiva who is 
ever free, who is the very essence of those hymns and letters which 
are the ocean of learning. A bow to Siva. 

Lines 4-7. While Tribhuvanamalla Chalukya (with the usual titles) 
was ruling the kingdom of the world, his dependent, 

Lines 8-11. Vira Jayakesi-dtva, the strong arm ol the Kadambas, the 
ioid of (he city of Banavasi, the obtainer of the five grea! musical instru 
ments, the great mandajesvara, was ruling in happiness from his capital 
Goo, the korikana district 900 and Halasige 12,000, putting down the 
wicked and protecting the virtuous. 
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immensely happy on account of 
having Lakshmi by his side and .... grant all the wishes of king 
Jayakesi. 

Lines 13-15. The world calls this king Jekesi, a moon to the ocean the 
Kadamba family, the great grandson of the pure Chalukyas, and his fame 
known all over the world, one who has acquired the kingdom of enemy 
kingso with a host of needy people seeking the shelter of his generosity, 
and one who has in life accomplished the ideal of the sacred sciences like 
that of Manu. 

Lines 16-18.He extends protection to him who approaches 

;he King with the cry, " 0 King, protect me ! ” Ardently devoted to the 
worship of $!va is this King of the Kadambas. 

Lines 18-20. The world says of him that he constantly worships Sri 
Saptakotl-'vara who is the First Cause, Beginningless, who has the 
Daughter of the Mountain by his side, and Ganga and the moon on his 
head, and he obtains from Him boons both high and low. 

Line 20. To describe Halasige-nad which is glorious and ruled by 
Jekesi. 

Lines 21-23. The whole land of Halasige sparkles, is an ornament of 
the entire world, and can, with its leaves and creepers, areca palms, mango 
trees, citron trees, ponds adorned with vast clusters of lotuses, streams 
and torrents, sandy banks and parks outside towns, be compared to the 
Nandana gardens of hea\en. 

Lines 23-24. That part of the earth is wealthy and beautiful for having 
been replete with cities and villages, hamlets and market-towns; with 
people in the towns always laughing and sight-seeing, singing and 
playing ; and with beautiful and well ornamented courtesans. 

Lines 23-26 A stream lost itself in the limpid waters of a pool and 
flowed on ; feeding on its water grew, heavy with fruits and leaves hiding 
the sky. creepers, banana plants, betel plants, cocoanut palm, citron, 
sugarcane, and so on ; with all these, that part of the earth had produced, 
for its inhabitants, perennial spring. 

Line 27. To describe Eleya Purbbalji in this Halasige-natJ which was 
the home of so much plenitude and prosperity. 

Lines 27-2 In a garden an areca palm inclined to a side from the 
weight of its fruits , here others looked level (with the ground) on 
account of the fruits crammed on them ; there, a tree had shot its 
tendrils out in directions; elsewhere tender hunches of pods decked 
other trees. 
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Lines 30-32. The leafy creeper had spread from tree to tree and 
spread darkness underneath. Wandering in that darkness one lost his 
way and reached the enclosure. Hearing his cry for help, carried afar by 
the wind, the gardener came, cut down the leaves and in a derisive attitude 
led him out. 

Lines 32-33. With arable land, plots of castor plants, canals on one 
side, and rice fields, the whole place, the great Eleya Purvadavalli looks like 
a crown of gold. 

Lines 33-35. May the scholars the world over always praise the 
celebrated two hundred Brahmins of Eleya Purvalli who are well-versed in 
the sacred sciences, masters of the several Vedas, experts in the arguments 
of logic, comparable in their generosity to the celestial tree. 

Lines 35-41. Well, the two hundred Mahajanas of the ancient Eleya 
Purvadavalli who adhere to the pious practice of self-control, discipline, 
etc., devoted to learning and its practical application, always occupied with 
the six Karmas, whose body is purified by the bath taken at the conclusion 
of the (?) seven Soma sacrifices, who are the devout followers oi the 
32,000 conventions, men carrying out their promises, punishers of evil 
and protectors of the good, and who have secured the grace of Sri Murti 
Narayana, met in conclave in Savithana, sent for the Kurimba Senigas 
of Navilur in Chaugaum, and with their consent made a grant to God 
Senigesvara for various services (agabhoga, rangabhoga, chaitrapavitra). 
Its details are: 

Lines 41-45. On the occasion of the summer solstice on Sunday, the 
eleventh day of the dark fortnight of Pushya of Kalayukti, the twelfth year 
of the Kadamba Vijayakesi’s reign commencing in Kaliyuga 4288, all the 
mahajanas granted free from imposts, a piece of land to the west of the 
road to Unukel and south of (?) Brahmargapuri, and eight mattars, and a 
construction for school measuring twenty-six hands long and twenty- 
one hands broad, within the precincts of the temple. 

To describe the tribe of these Kuriba Senigas: 

Line 46. Born, in a mother who was a Kuribiti by caste, of basket 
makers, these Kuriba Senigas came to be known in the world by the name 
of Neremama (he ?) svaras. 

Lines 47-48. All over the world these Kuriba Senigas of that noble race 
have restored Siva temples in all their details ; they have contemplated 
charity and the sacred creed of Siva always; they have shone by the 
adoption of the celebrated conventions. 

Lines 49-50. Why describe all this with the flourish of language and the 
sciences? How famous in the v'orld are these Kuriba Senigas of the 
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pure Navilui family who kill enemies with bravery and skill and who 
surpass Bhrigu ? 

Line 51. All these Kuriba Senigas of Navilur chiefly, and other 
people of Chaugaum came of their own accord and gave away to the God 
whatever they could give with a generous hand. 

Line 52. These Kuriba Senigas of Navilur are the refuge of the needy, 
and they rob enemies of all their pride. 

Lines 53-55. To those who protect this grant will easily accrue wealth 
and happiness, but those who destroy it descend to hell. 

Usual imprecations. 
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Ajuva Family, 150. 

AJvas, 150. See Alupas. 
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284. 
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294. 

Banavasi-nad. See Banavasi. 
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Banavasipura. See Banavasi. 

Banavasi Province. See Bana¬ 
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Banavasi Thirty-two Thou¬ 
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Bayalnad Kadambas, 219-223, 
323. 
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Beejanaggar (Vijayanagara), 
159. 

Belagami, IX, 79, 96, 98, 100, 
109. 114, 115, 116, 117, 121, 
141 n. 1, 167, 169 238, 252, 
256, 278, 288, 291, 294, 297, 
299. 

Belagami Agrahara, 129, 288, 
291. 

Belagavatti, 118. 

Bejagrama, 151. 

Beiaigami. See Bejagami. 

Bejavadi, 155. 

Beigali Three Hundred, 83. 

Beigaum, 193, 385. 

Belgaum inscription of the 
Ratta chieftain KartavTrya- 
deva, 284, 286. 

Belligave, 288. See Bejagami. 

Belupura, 134. 

Belur, 38, 195, 227,228, 233, 
323. 

Belur Kadambas, 224-228, 381, 
385, 386. 

Belur, Hoysaja temple at, 373. 

Bejuvage Mara-Gavuda, 150. 

Beivola Three Hundred, 86, 
122 . 

B°ngeri (Mr. G.), X. 

Bengimagdaja, 97. 
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Bennahalli, 38, 39, 41, 43, 53, 
54. 

Bennegudda, 38. 

Bennur plates, 44, 53, 54. 
Betalbatim, Salsette, 317. 
Bettaur, 142. 

Beynina-Sahapi, 143. 
Bhadrabahu, Jaina Preceptor, 
3, 219 n. 2. 

Bhairava (Beta!), 109, 317. 
Bhairava-Gudda, 38. 
Bhagavata Jitani, 54. 
Bhagiratha,-19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 
26, 27, 382. 

3handarkar (Dr.), 257. 
Bhanavapura, 252. 

Bhanu^aicti, 52. 

Bhanuvarmma, 49. 

Bharata. 31, 119, 297. 
Bharatavarsha, 321. 

Bhashya, 300. 

Bhaftara Posavar Agrahara, 

292. 

Bhavyaraja, 193. 
Bherundagale, 116. 

Blieriiijda Pillar, 115, 270,.278. 
Bheruijde^vara Pillar. Sec Bhe- 
ninda Pillar. 

Bhllhana, 118. 

Bliilla-Bhammandana' ika,I4 '). 
B.nin i. 148, 227, 

Bhlmarasa, 96, 113. 

[Puma Rathas, 308. 

Bliisma, 236. 

Bliogavati-pura, 288. 
Blidgayya, 125. 

i.li'iglvarmma, 54,56, 57, 59, 
60, 61-63, 66, 69,70. 

Lllioja, 19, 97, 98. 

Bhoja, priest, 252. 

Bhujaga, 219 n. 2. 
Bhujageudra-anvaya, 217. 
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Bhuvanaikamalla Chalukya 
King, 118, 119. 

Bhuvanaikamalla-Pallava-Per- 
manadi Vishijuvardhana (?) 
Vijayaditya, 267. 

Bhuvikrama, 57. 

Bhuvikrama, Ganga King, 82. 
BIchabarasi, 252. 

Blchagaunda, 226, 380. 

Bicheneger (Vijayanagara),163 
n. 3. 

Bijapur District, 382. 

Bijjala, 115, 137, 139, 141,144, 

253, 259, 275. 

Bijjala-devi, 189. 

Bijjana-deva, 138. 

Bijjara-deva Nayaka, 293. 

Bikki, 135 n. 4. 

Bilal Dew, 158. See Ballala III. 
Bilhaija, 121, 122, 123,’181, 

182, 183. 

Billama, Yadava King, 145. 

Billaya, 138. 

Bimbisara, 3. 

Binavana, 149. 

Bira-Bayalnad, 223. 

BTraur. See Birur. 

Bireya-deva, 150. 

BirDr, 29,37,38,39,41,146,147. 
Birusa, 150. 

Bittiga or Bitti-deva, 133,134, 

255. See Vlshnuvardhana. 
Bodayya, 95. 

Bombay, 173 n. 4. 

Bombay Museum, 203. 

Boka, 278. 

Bommaji, 242 n. 1. 

Boppa, 6, 135,238. 

Boppa-deva, 239. 

Boppa-deva, Kadamba King, 

297. 

Boppana, 129. 



Bopparasa, 236, 277. 
Borugaon, 242 n. 1. 

Brahma, 227. 

Brahmans, 31, 95, 107. 
Brahma-Bhupala, 239. 
Brahman faith, 42. 
Brahma-Jinalayair, 111, 294. 
Brahma-Kshatriya Matur-vam- 
k, 87. 

Brahman scholars, HI. 

Briggs (Mr.), 160 n. 4, 212. 
Brighu, 299. 

Brihatkathakosa, 219 n. 2. 
Bruce-Foote, 248. 

Budapadi, 221, 222. 

Buddha, 5, 63, 255, 297. 
Buddhism, 297. 

Buddhist Monasteries, 63. 
Buddha Jatis, 184. 

Buddikote in Betinah gaje Ta- 
luqua, Kolar District, 222. 
Budhyankura, 6. 

Cadamba,10n. l.SeeKadamba. 
Calcutta, 383, 384. 

Calicut, 216. 

Callah, 185. 

Cainapoto, 210. 

Canara, 160 n. 4,211 n. 1. 
Cabo de Rama in Salsette, 
Goa, 160 n. 4. 

Carnatic, 158,160,214. 

Ceylon, 174, 248. 
Chagi-Bayalnad, 223. 
Chagi-Maharaja or Chaginri- 
pala, 226, 227. 

Chaitra or Festival of Spring, 
251,296. 

Chalukya Architecture, 304, 
306, 308, 309. 

Chalukya Army, 98. 
Chalukya-Bhima II, 86. 



Chalukya chieftains, VII. 

Chalukya, Chalukyas, Chalukya 
Emperors, Chalukya Empire, 
Chalukya Governors, Chalu¬ 
kya, records, etc., 19, ;33, 51. 
52,56,57, 58, 60, 61, 63,64, 
70,75,76,78,79, 80,81,86, 
88, 89, 93, 95,96,97,98, 102, 
103,110, 111, 113, 115, 116, 
117, 119, 121, 124, 125, 127, 
137, 144, 145, 154, 156, 157, 
167, 181, 182, 183, 190, 191, 
192, 194, 196, 201 n. 3, 227, 
230, 234, 256, 265, 304, 305, 
306, 307, 308, 309 n. 3, 315, 
380, 381 n. 2. 

Chalukyas, Eastern, 86. 

Chalukya Era, 188, 316 

Chalukya Jayasiriiha, 302. 

Chalukya Partisans, 144. 

Chalukya Power, 65, 88, 94, 
137, 194, 196. 

Chalukya Style, X, 303, 304, 
305. 

Chalukya Troops, 80. 

Chama, 226. 

Chama-deva, 127. 

Chamunda Raya, 95> 115, 116. 
117. 

Chanakya, 194, 299. 

Chanda, 283. 

Chandas, 181. 

Chandadanda, 33, 42, 47. 

Chandda, 185. 

Chandesvara, 101. 

Chandgad, 169 n. 1. 

Chandor, 168, 169, 214,216, 
385. 

Changa devayya, 123. 

Changajva King, 238. 

Chandrachudamani, 302. 

Chamlraditya, 168. 


Chandragiri, 252. 
Chandragupta Maurya, 3. 
Chandra Gupta II, 21, 26, 27. 
Chandragutti, 152. 
Chandraraja, 302. 
Chandratikha or Chandola- 
devi, 277. 

Chandrapura, 168, 169, 171, 
174, 184, 185,211,213, 214, 
256, 269. 

Chandra Sekara, 242 n. 1. 
Chandravarmma, Kadamba 
Prince, 224, 225. 
Charu-devi, 6. 

Chatty or Chattuga or Kui.da- 
ma or Kundaraia or Kataka- 
dauova, 88,89,93,95,96,97, 
99,100, 101, 102, 103, 105, 
173, 196. 

Chaitala or Chattaya-deva, 
/ 100, 114,'173, 174, 176. 
♦'Chattala-devi, 189, 199. 

Cliutta, Clialukya King, 94. 
Chnttiga-deva, 88. 

Cuaturakavi, 302. 

Chaturbhuja, 168, 170. 
Chaturmukhadeva, 101. 
Changa-devappaya, 123. 
ChdUtti Kings, 138. 

Chavuijda II, 62 n. 3. 
Chavupda-Raya, 106. 
Chelladhaeaja, 87. 
Chellaketana Family, 83, 84, 
85, 87. 

Chellaketana, 87. 

ChellapatSka Family, 87. 
Chcndrapur. See Chandrapur. 
Che a, 97. 

Chera King, 115. 

Chigleput District, 297. 

Chika- Cliauti, 87. 


Chikka-deva, 295. 
Chikka-Katayya, 226. 
Chikkamagadi, 296, 297, 298. 
Chikkala-devi, 227. 

China, 63 n. 2. 

Chipalona, 269, 283. 
Chitaldroog District, 233. 
Cliitrasedu, 77. 

Chitravaha, 77. 

Chitravahana II, Slupa King, 
77, 81,82. 

Chittaraja 174, 174 n. 1, 175. 
Chittimayya, 106. 

Choki-deva, 104. 

Cliola, 65 n. 1, 67,95,97, 105, 
263. 

Choja Army, 119. 

Chola Coins, 382. 

Choja Empire, 182, 222, 255. 
Choja Kings, 75, 86, 95,115, 
117, 118, 119. 

Choliya, King of, 75. 

Cholas, 76, 80, 89 n. 2, 96, 97, 
99, 102, 106, 127, 171, 181, 
182, 219, 221, 222, 275. 

Chola War, 97. 

Chutu Dynasty, 4, 5. 

Chutu &atavahanas, 6. 

Circars, Northern, 10 n. 1. 
Cobban, 161. 

Colvale, Bai de7, Goa, 256. 
Comentarios do Grande Afon¬ 
so de Albuquerque, 213. 
Coomaraswamy (Mr. A.), 307. 
Cousens (Mr. H.), 304. 
Cuddapah, 10 n. 1. 

Daksha, 248. 

Dakshipa Branch of the Eariy 
Kadambas, 224. 
Dakshinapatha, VII, 36, 38, 
225. 


DamakTrtti, 29. 

Dandanatha Pravara, 302. 

Dagdanayaka Chagdugi-deva, 

201 . 

Dandanayaka Ruppabhattay- 
ya, 256. 

Dantivarmma, Pallava King, 
167. 

Daraparaja, 240. 

Dasappa, 140. 

Dasarnna, King of, 118. 

Disimayya, 106. 

Daulatabab plates, 33 n. 3, 
60 n. 3. 

Dayasiriiha, 227. 

Degamve, 8, 175, 176, 200, 260, 
315. 

Degamve Temple, 276, 312, 
316,378. 

Dekkan, IX, 3,4, 10, 79,80,93, 
98, 127, 141, 142, 145, 151, 
156, 158, 160, 163, 169 n. 1, 
180, 181, 192, 206, 207,208, 
210, 213, 248, 258, 303, 304. 

Dekkan, King of the, 183. 

Dekkanese, 93. 

Dekkan, North, 304. 

Delhi, 105 n. 1, 158, 212, 214. 

Delhi Muhammadans, 213. 

Di lhi Sultans, 210, 215. 

Demmanga, 106. 

Derabhatta, Sri, 66. 

Deva-Kanta, 225. 

Devabbarasi, 167. 

Devagiri, 34, 37, 38, 158, 210. 

Devagiri Inscriptions, 32, 34, 
37, 38, 39, 45. 

Devagiri plates of Krishna- 
varmma I, 3, 247. 

Devagiri plates of Yuvaraja 
Devavarmma, 30. 

devanagere Tabtqua, 39. 


Devagga, 128. 

Deva^akti, 79. 

Devaraju Manguraju, 242 n. 1. 
Devavarmma, 30,37, 39. 
Dhanur-Masa, 132. 

Dhar Paramaras, 98. 
Dharma-maharaja, 31. 
Dharmaraja Rathas, 308. 
Dharmasastras, 250, 298. 
Dharma stream, 128. 

Dharwar District, IX, 37, 84, 
86, 100, 105 n. 1. 

Dharwar Taluqua, 83. 
Dhorasamudra, 133. 
Digambaras, 297. 

Dikshit (Mr. K. N.), 69. 
Dinapuri Chinappa-Raddi, 223. 
Dipavaji, 251. 
Divakarasarmma, 77. 
Dodda-BaUapur Grant, 57 n. 3, 
58.' 

Dodda Goddavajji, Laksmi- 
devi Tempie at, 313. 
Dorasamudra,154,155,159,220. 
Dosarna, 293. 

Dowlatabad, 160. 

Dramila, King of, 75. 

Draupadi Ratha, 307. 

Dravida Country, 63. 

Dravida King, 122. 

Dravidian People, 9, 11. 
Dravidian Style of Architect¬ 
ure, 307. 

Dravija, 118, 321. 

Dudha, 227. 

Dudharasa, 226, 227. 

Dulukas, 269. 

Dumme, Battle of, 233 n. 4, 
127. 

Dummi, 155. 

Durga. 316. 

Durga temple, 305. 


^Durvinita, Ganga King, 55, 57, 
58, 66, 69, 219 n. 2. 
Duryodhana, 176. 
Dvijabodheirajam, 302. 
Dvyasltaraya, 169, 184. 
Dwara-Samudra, 188. Cf. Dora- 
samudra. 

Ede-Nad, 87. 

Edevojal District, 77. 

Fdevoial Vishaya, 77. 
Ekkalararasa, Mahamandales- 
vara, 139. 

iikanta Rama, 253, 254. 
Elamvajji Temple, 273. 

Elase Agrahara, 290. 

Elliot (Mr.), 206, 382, 383, 384, 
385. 

Elpuriuse, Forty Mahajanas of, 
273. 

Ereyammarasa, 82, 83. 

Europe, Mediaeval, 300. 
Fergusson (Mr.), 303, 307. 
Ferishta, 158, 159, 160, 210, 
212, 213, 214. 

Ferrao (Senhor P.), 384. 

Fletcher (Colonel), 242 n. 1. 

Fleet (Dr.J.F.), 51,58, 64, 105 
n. 3,108, 116, 123, 146 n. 3,. 
151; 152, 153, 169 n. 1, 186,' 
249,377,383. 

Gadag Inscription, 15K 
Gaddcuiane, 64. 

Gadyanas, 381. 

Gajagandi Six Hundred, 124. 
Gaja-Gauri, 317. 

Gaja-Lakshfni, 312. 

Gajapati tsivalinga Narayapa- 
deva, 242 n. 1. 

Gmapat, 3io, 

Oapda, 283. 

Gaijdaradavani, 238. 


Gandda, 185. 

Ganesli Ratha, 308. 

Gnga Court, 82. 

Ganga Dominions, 219 n. 2, 
224, 323. 

Ganga Era, 241. 

Ganga Influence, 42. 

Ganga Inscriptions 32, 44, 54 
57, 59. 

Ganga Kings, 47,55,58, 59,66, 
68, 76, 118,241. 
Gangamapdaja, 97. 

Gangaraja, 190. 

Ganga-Pallava Architecture, 
378. 

Ganga-Pallava Style, 379. 
Gangas, VII,.33 n. 3, 48, 49, 
54, 76,82, 86, 87, 224, 228, 
241,323. 

Ganga Titles, 118. 

Gangavadi, 127, 132, 221. 
Gangavadi Ninety-six Thou¬ 
sand, 117, 120, 133, 229. 
Gangere, 101. 

Gangeya, 97. 

Gangeya Sahani, 143, 156. 
Garuda, 149, 313. 

Garudesvara, 120. 

Gautama Gange, 98. 

'Genathi, 242 n. 1. 

Gepdavana, 149. 

Gerrabozalu, 242 n. 1. 

Ghauts, 177 n. 1, 169 n. 1. 
Ghauts, country of the, 385. 
Ghats, Western, 66, 147, 168 
170. 

Gheatta, 185. 

Ginnalagupdi Fort, 139. 

Goa,62n. 3, 111, I60n 2, 168, 
169 n. 1, 172, 173 n. 4, 174, 
177, 185, 180, 197, 199, 201, 
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208, 209, 210, 212, 213, 214, 
215, 233, 283, 317. 

Goa Coins, 385. 

Goa Kadambas, VII, VIII, 108, 
109, 111, 147, 160, 167, 168, 
169, 175, 181, 184, 188, 190, 
192 n. 2, 194, 195, 202, 203, 
204, 210, 211, 256 n. 1,385, 
386. 

Goa Kadamba Records, 8, 114. 

Gaa, State of, IX. 

Goa A Velha, 185 n. 1. 

Gobhindarasa, 88. 

Godavari, 98, 158. 

Gogave Village, 254. 

Uokage Fort, 107. 

Gokak Fort, 107. 

Gokarna, 162, 176, 180, 199, 
269. 

Gokarna, Lord of, 198. 

GOkarnapaiiditadeva, 273. 

Golden Mountain (Meru), 192. 

Gopakapura, 188. See Goa. 

Gopakapatjaija, 179,188,211, 
213, 283. See Goa. 

Gopina.iha, 242 n. 1. 

Gorava Kittiga, 140. 

Gorava Muni, 273. 

Goravarasa, 135, 136. 

Goravas, 250. 

Gove, 176, 191. 

Govinda, 61 n. 3, 65 n. 3. 

Govinda III, 81, 83. 

Govinda IV, 86. 

Govinda-deva, 125. 

Oovindaraja, 301. 

Govindarasa, Chalukya Offi¬ 
cial, 124. 

Govindaswami, 49. 

Greek and Gothic Styles, 303. 

Otidicatti Inscription, 178. 
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Guha, 299. ‘ 

Guhalia-deva I, King of Goa, 

168, 169, 317. 

Guhalia-deva II, King of Goa, 

168 n.l, 170-172,173,176,185. 

Guhalia-deva III, King of Goa, 

169 n. 1, 188, 189. 

Guhaldev, King, 172. 

Gulhalli Grant, 201. 

Gujarat, 20, 64, 284, 298. 

Gujarat, Southern, 78. 

Gulbarga, Dekkan State, 214. 

Gummareddipura Plates, 55, 
57,58. 

Gunabhadra, Jain writer, 83. 

Gunasagara, 75, 77. 

Gundamarasa, Mahasanianta- 
dhipati, 123. 

Gupta Empire, 20, 21. 

Gupta Inscriptions, 20. 

Guptas, 22. 

Gupta Sariivat, 20. 

Gurger, 283. 

Gurjara Kings, 89 n. 2, 115, 
185,269. 

Outti, 119, 159, 282. 

Gutti Fort, 138, 152. 

Hadadeyakuppa, 143. 

Hadavala Dovarigobbarasa, 

181 . 

Hadmaru, Nanjangad Taluqua, 

219 n. 2. 

Haga, 381. 

Haige Five Hundred. See 
Haive Five Hundred. 

Haihayas, 76. 

Haive Five Hundred, 97, 99, 

105, i 14,134, 192, 193, 195, 

323. 

Hakara, 134, 152. 

Haje-Belur, 224 n. 1. 
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Hajebid, 38, 220 n. 5, 224. 

Haje-Kote, Hangal, 130, 316. 

Haikur, 55. 

Manilla} Inscription, 100, 101. 

Haisi, 8,20, 23, 30, 36 n. 2, 45, 
47,48,49,50,52,72,133, 193, 
195, 200, 309, 310, 315, 323. 

Halasige Twelve Thousand, 
151. 

Hangal, 103, 105 n.l, 107,108, 
109, 126, 127, 128, 131, 132, 
133, 144 n. 6, 145, 147, 149, 
153, 154, 156, 159, 164, 192, 
193, 195, 196, 199,225,229, 
231,282,315, 316, 381. 

Hangal Five Hundred, 105,129, 
131, 141, 146, 159, 192, 196 
n. 2, 231.323. 

Hangal Kadambas, VII, VIII, 8, 
104 n. 4,94, 103, 106, 135, 
144, 145, 160, 163, 168, 184, 
192 n. 2, 194, 195 n. 6, 202, 
236, 323, 385 n. 4. 

Hangalnad, 195. 

Hangal Kadamba Coins, 385. 

Hangal Taluqua, 109. 

Hanuman, 130, 229, 3S5. 

Hanungal, 127, 128, 132, 143, 
193. See Hangal. 

Hara, 256. 

Hari, 191,256. 

Hari-Arasa, 234. 

Hariga, Kadamba, 107. 

Harihara, Mysore State, 154, 
155. 

Harihara I, Vijayanagara King, 
162, 163. 

Hankesari, Kadamba King; 10, 
117, 118, 229, 230. 

Haritna, 223. 

Hariti, 40. «• 

Haritiputras, 66. 
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Harivarmma, Banavasi Ka- 
damba, 32, 47, 48, 49, 50-52, 

53, 54, 69, 70, 260, 301, 

302. 

Harshavardhana, 63, 65 n. 1. 

Hattikesvara temple, 310. 

Haveri, 302, 378. 

Hayava, 146. 

Hayve, 62 n. 3. 

Hebbata, 41, 44. 

Hejjunka, chief custom’s duty 
on articles of trade, 260. 

Hemachandra,Jaina Guru, 20, 

21, 169, 169 n. 1, 256, 277. 

Hemma, King, 131. 

Hemmeyanayaka, 151. 

Heras, (Rev H ), S. J., IX, 20, 

214. 

Hera-Drammas, 380. 

Himmavat Mountain, 9. 

Himalaya Mountains, 229. 

Himalayan Race, 248. 

Hmayana School, 256. 

Hiri-Chavati, 113. 

HirehadagaUi Plates, 6. 

Hire Sakuna Plates, 30. 

Hiria-Magudi, 132. 

Hiriya-Nayaka, 138. 

Hifnahebbagilu Plates, 34, 45. 

Hqteyarasa, 226. 

Hiuen Tsiang, Chinese Pil¬ 
grim, 62, 63, 65 n. 1, 256. 

Hombucha, 139. 

Hounaji Taluqua, 85. 

Hosaguijda, 156. 

Hosavur, 292. 

Hoftur Inscription, 95,104,107. 

House of Mercy, Goa, 269,270. 

Hoysalas, VII, 10, 38, 125, 127, 
128,129,131,132, 133,134, 

135, 138, 139, 141, 142, 143, 

144, 145, 146, 147, 148, 149. 
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, 152, 154, 155, 156, 157, 
158, 159, 160, 161, 162, 179, 
190, 191, 194, 195, 201, 202, 
206,207,214, 220, 223, 228, 
233, 234,236,238,239, 261, 
263, 279, 312, 314, 378. 

Hoysaja Architecture, 304, 313, 
314,378. 

Hoysaja Crest, 145, 378. 

Hoysaja Style of Architecture, 
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lukya King, 96, 103, 113. 

Irunguna, 154. 
isanasarnnna, 77. 
isanarasi Pandita, 296. 

Isapura, 129. 

isvarabhattopadhyaya, 290. 

Iiihasas, 200. 

Ittagi, 292. 

Jagadala Gangeya Sahani, 

156. 



X, 303, 304. 

Hubli, 192. 

Hunas, 21, 89 n. 2, 248. 

Ibn Batuta, 161,215, 216. 

Iconography, Kadamba, 315. 

Idugod-heggade Madeya, 149. 

Jkeri Nayaks, 386. 

Imad-ul-Mulk, 160. 

Immadi Kadamba Raya Vo- 
deya-ayya, 223. 

India, 160 n. 2,163 n. 3,169 n. 1, 
247, 321. 

India, North, 65 n. 1, 304 n. 1. 

India, South, 31,71, 307, 317, 
386; History of, VII. 

Indian Antiquary (The), 116. 

Indian Historical Research Ins¬ 
titute, St. Xavier’s College- 
Bombay, 213 n. 3, 214, 248 
n. 4, 256 n. 3, 317, 384, 385. 

Indian Museum, Calcutta, 383, 
384. 

Indra, 41,83, 118, 168, 185. 

Indravarmma-deva, 241. 

Indus, 20. 

Inguna Village, 53. 

Iravi-Challamma, 223 

Iridige country, 172, 173 n. 4, 
188. 

Irivabedanga deva, Hangal Ka¬ 
damba, 88, 9s 95, 168. 

Irivabedanga Satya£raya, Cha- 


Jagadekamalla, Chalukya Em¬ 
peror, 33 n. 3, 60 n. 3, 133. 
Jaga-deva ; Santara King, 138. 
Jaga-deva, Zamindar of Tik- 
kali, 242 n. 1. 

Jaga-devarasa, Mahamaijdale^- 
vara, 139. 

jaga-deva-Sahani, 293. 

Jaina Ascetics, 34,252. 

Jaina Bastis, 35, 309, 311. 
Jaina Gurus, 111 n. 6, 252. 
Jaina Inscriptions, 252. 

Jaina Ma{has, 252, 291. 

Jaina Parsva-deva Chaityal- 
aya, 294. 

Jainas, 52, 85, 116, 249, 250, 
253, 254, 257, 297. 

Jaina Scholars, 111. 
jaina Tirthankara, 7. 

Jainism, 249, 258. 
jaitugi I, Yadava King, 151. 
}ajahuti-$antinatha, 115. 
jakkisetji, 132. 
jakkiabbe, 257. 
jakkiyabbe, 85. 
jalasamadhi, 118, 257. 
jalla-Saraya, 156. 

Jambudvlpa, 321, 322. 

Janaka King, 31. 

Java, 150, 378. 

Javanai^a, 68. 
Javane/.s-Nayaka, 143. 


'Javelin Banner, 87. 

Jayabbe, 99. 

Jayabbarasi, 101. 

Jayadhavala, 252. 

Jayad-uttaranga, 120. 

Jayakesi I, King of Goa, X, 
108, 109, 110, 111, 121, 169, 
170, 171, 176, 177, 178, HO¬ 
IS?, 188, 197, 256, 277, 378, 
381, 384. 

Jayakesi II, King of Goa, 133, 
189, 190-197, 198, 301, 311, 
316, 383, 386. 

Jayakesi III, King of Goa, 177 n. 
1 , 198, 200,202,203-205, 383. 

Jayanta, 8. 

Jayanti-Madhuke^vara, 153. 

Jayapura, 221, 222. 

Jayasirnha I, Chalukya Emper¬ 
or, 33 n. 3, 51. 

Jayasirnha II, Chalukya Em¬ 
peror, 96, 97, 99, 100, 102, 
103, 104, 177. 

Jayasirnha III, Chalukya Em¬ 
peror, 116,121,122,123,178. 

Jayasirnha, Yuva-Raja, 122. 

Jedda, S>rab Taluqua, 79. 

Jina, 253. 

Jinasena, 252. 

Jinendra, 34, 35, 49. 

Joki-deva, 104. 

i uvcau-Dubretiil (Professor), 
18, 26, 37, 38, 68, 303, 378. 

Junjala-devi, 226. 

Kabbani or Kapiui River, 220 

n. 1. 

Kal bunallge, 134. 

Kadalt, 221,222. 

kadabalalu, 156. 

Kadamba Architecture, 303- 
314,379. 

Kadamba Anny, 128,143 n 2. 


Kadamba Chronology, 68-72. 

Kadamba Coins, VIII, X, 
380-386. 

Kadamba Dominions 30, 75, 
106, 152, 20 i, 250, 264, 283, 
291,297,325 n. 1, 380. 

Kadamba Dynasty, VII, VIII, 
IX, 6, 7, 9, 15, 16, 17,62,66, 
70, 71, 85, 224, 232, 235, 249, 
257; Eastern, 242 n. 1; of 
Goa, 384. 

Kadamba Era, 72. 

Kadamba Fleet, 189. 

Kadamba Flowers, 9. 

Kadamba Genealogy, 232. 

Kadanfba Geography, VIII, 321- 
373. 

Kadamba Images, 316. 

Kadamba Inscriptions, IX, 8 
n. 1,10,41,44,45. 54, 56, 72, 
126, 129, 134, 151, 157, 158, 
171, 185, 1'98, 199, 254,262, 
325 n. 1. 

Kadamba Lion, VIII, 377-379. 

Kadamba Mandala, 75, 76, 77, 
78, 79, 81. 

Kadambarasa, 163, 224, 225, 
239. 

Kadambaraya.'Sec' Kadamba¬ 
rasa. 

Kadamba Records, 10, 16 n. 3, 
17, 33 n. 3, 107, 139, 146, 
188, 267. 

Kadambciri, 152 

Kadambas, VII, VIII, IX. 6, 7, 8. 
n. 1,9, 10, 11, 15, 17, 19, 20, 
23, 3 n. 3, 37, 38, 39, 40,47, 
,8, 49, 51, 52, 53, 54, 56. 60, 
61, 02 n. .' J . 63, 70, 75, 76, 93, 
102, 105, 109, 114, 125, 127, 
128, 129, 131, 13 , 137, 138, 
139, 141,143, 145, 146 n. 6, 
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148, 150, 151, 152, 155, 157, 
158, 159, 162, 163, 167, 168, 
170, 172, 178, 180, 183, 188, 
189, 200,203,207,209,211, 
212,215, 219,221, 225, 232, 
233, 235, 237 , 240, 247, 249> 
250,252, 254, 258,259,261, 
264, 275, 277, 280, 301, 309, 
310, 315, 322, 323, 377, 378, 
380, 386. 

Kadamba Seal, 377. 

Kadamba Style of Architecture, 
X, 301, 303, 309,310, 311, 

312, 313, 314. 

Kadamba System of Adminis¬ 
tration, 258-271, 

Kadamba Tree, 8, 10, 15. 

Kadaroli, 169n. 1,193,272, 310. 

Kadaroli Thirty, 323. 

Kadavala, 221. 

Kadphises II, 248 n. 4. 

Kadur Taluqua, i46, 250. 

Kaikeya Princess, 38, 41. 

Kaikeya family, 31. 

Kailasa Mountain, 9. 

Kailasanatha Temple atKanchi- 
purani, 306, 307, 308. 

Kakarasa, 81. 

Kakka II, 89, 93. 

Kakkala-deva II, 89. 

Kakusthavarmma, 16, 22, 23, 
24, 25-27, 28, 30, 32, 36, 37, 
39, 48,52,71,72, 249, 252, 
263, 377. 

“Kala, Terrible Good”, 379. 

Kajabhras, 76. 

Kaiaclmrya Inscriptions, 142, 
201, 238. 

Kalachuryas, 76, 115, 137. 138, 
139, 141, 142, M3, 144, 117, 
r201, 202, 236, 237. 233. 

Kalala-de\ i, 236. 


Kalamukhas, 250, 298. 
Kalavahga, 35. 

Kajenur, 99. 

Kalidasa, 20, 21, 22. 
Kajidasayya, 106. 

Kaiiga Nayaka, 129. 

Kajimayya, 113. 

Kajinga, 4, 118,240,321. 
Kaiivittarasa, 84, 85, 86, 87. 
Kalladi, 89. 

Kallavana, 129, 296. 
Kalla-veggade, 156. 

Kallesvara Temple at Halsi, 

311. 

Kalyahi, VII, 145, 183. 
Kama-deva, Kadamba King of 
Hangal, 143-148. 149, 150, 
157, 180, 199, 203, 206, 207, 
208,209, 210, 211, 212, 214, 
215. 

Kama-deva, Pandya King, 141. 
Kamala, 313.' 

Kamala-devi, Queen of Sivu- 
chitta, Kadamba King of 
Goa, 199, 200, 260, 289, 290, 

312. 

Katnalasasana, 256. 
Kamaparya, 301. 

Kamapati, 210 n. 1. 

Kambhoja, 321. 

Kampila, 214. 

Kanagile-vada, 114. 
Kanakabbe-arasi, 234. 

Kananur, 230. 

Kanara, District of North, IX, 
10 n. 1, 193. 

Kanarese Brahmans, 17. 
Kanaiese Country, 11,247,272. 
Kanauj, 65 n. 1. 

Kancha, Gavuda, 146. 

Kane hi. See Kanchipuram. 
Kanchipuram, Pallava capital, 
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8 n. 1, 15, 33,47, 65 n. 1,80, 
182, 183, 249, 255, 306, 307. 

Kandavamma, 221, 222, 223. 

Kanga, 382. 

Kangavannma 18, 19. 

Kannamma, 114, 115, 315. 

Kannara II, 85, 85 n. 2. See 
Kvisiina II, Rashtrakuta King. 

Kannayya, 29, 89. 

Kannegala, 190. 

Kannevoja, 222. 

Knntakacharya, 167. 

KanthTrava, 223- 

Kapardikadvipa Lakh and a 
Quarter, 173 n. 4, 179, 180, 
196, 323. 

Kapil Bh.ivi, Hangal, 138 n. 4. 

Kappatur, 293. 

Kappegere, Hamlet of Banava- 
si, 239. 

Kapi> Wanya, 223. 

Karahata, 118. 

Karajgi (Mr. S. M.), X. 

Karaigi Taluqua, 37. 

Karaiias, Chief of the, 118. 

K iranjapatra, 77. 

Karavati Cheluveyarasi, 227. 

Karganibadu, 275. 

Kargudari, 109, 126. 

Karih ilaslge, 182. 

Karga I, 184, 236, 277. 

Karnataka VII, VIII, 10, 28. 31, 
64,66, 66, 80, 100, 118, 158, 
160 ii. 3, 167, 169 n. 1, 247, 
252, >54, 255, 261, 275, 277, 
279,280,287,295, 297, 299, 
300,304, 309, 316, 317, 321, 
380. 

Karnul District, 15. 

Kartavirya, 107. 

Karttikeya, 16 

Kasapayya Nayaka, 237. 
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Kasmera, 321. 

Katya, 381. 

Kaumarya, 298. 

Kautilya, 279. 

Kavadidvipa Lakh and a 
Quarter, 173 n. 4, 174, 175, 

188, 189, 192, 193. 

Kava-deva, Kadamba King of 
Hangal, 146, 152, 153, 
154-161. 

Kavana, 144, 208. 

Kavanayya, 142, 143. 
Kaveri-Mahatmya, 224, 225. 

Kaveri River, 32, 321. 

Kavyas, 300. 

Kekayas, 39, 40. See Kaikeyas. 

Kerala, 67,80,118,222,283,321. 
Kerajas, 76. 

Keregeri, 146. 

Kerehajli, 120. 

Kesiga, 293. 

Ke^imayya, 141, 142. 

Kesiraja, 130. 

Ketala-devi orKajala-devi, 148. 
Ketaga, 138. 

Ketarasa, Kadamba chief, 234. 
Ketisetti, 230. 

Kha(J: avaloka-Srl-Dantidurga- 
rajadeva, 80. 

Khanapur, 193. 

Khasa, 118. 

Kharepatan Copper-plates,188. 

Khedi, 240. 

Khetagrama, 23, 29. 

Khetamalla, 100. 

Khawja Haji, 158. 

Kielhorn (Doctor), 16, 44. 

Kigga, 77. 

Kikere, Mysore District, 222. 
Kikki-nad, 221, 222. 
Kilidakki-Oautida, 222. 

Klftti-deva, Hangal Kadamba, 


112, 136, 137-140, 143, 152, 
236. 

Kirttiga, 183. 

Kirltiraja. See KTrttivarmma, 
Hangal Kadamba. 
Klrttivamima, Hangal Kadam¬ 
ba, 10, 107,108, 109,110-112, 
121, 126, 184. 

KTrttivarmma I, Chalukya King, 
56, 60,70, 75, 291, 301,378. 
K : ru-Kagamasi, 77. 

Kisukad Seventy, 86 102,106, 

113, il4, 192 n. 2, 195,275. 
Kisukal. See Kisukad Seventy. 
Kitthipura, 220 n. 1. 

Kittur, 203, 204. 

KodalatTrtha, 101. 

Kodiya matha, 297. 

Kod Taluqua, 146. 

Kolar, 48, 

Kojala-pura, 120. 
Kolli-Pallava-Nofamba, 81, 82 
Kolliyarasa, 82. 

Kombu Seven, 119. 

Kongu, 132. 

Kondangeyur, Perggade of, 85. 
Kogdarade, 134. 
Kong-kin-na-pu-lo, 62. See 
Konkagapura. 
Kongani-Mahadhiraja, 55. 
Kongunapura, 62 n. 3. 
Kongunda, Peaks of, 62 n. 3. 
Konkan, IX, 110, 114, 147, 160 
"• 2, 168, 173, 174, 179, 180, 
>85, 188, 191, 193, 202, 207, 
209, 210, 212,213,216,269, 
283. 

Konkan Nine Hundred, 172, 
173 n. 4, 174, 192, 198, 323. 
Konkaij Nine Thousand, 201. 
Konkana, 97,114,119,189,323. 
See Konkan. 


Konkana Chakravarti, 191. 

Kohkanapura, 62 n. 3, 63. 

Konkanas. See Konkag. 

Konkan, Northern, 196,197. 

Konkan Rashtra. See Konkan. 

Konkan, Southern, 62 n. 3, 180, 
316. 

KontakuJ Thirty, 192. 

Koppam, 117. 

Kosala, King of, 118. 

Kosigara Jayamalla, 84. 

Koti Nay aka, 156. 

Kotisvara-niuiasthana, 111, 
294. 

Kot(iga, RashfrakHta King, 89, 
98. 

Ko-viraja Raja-Kesari-varinma, 
97. 

Krishna I, Rashtrakufa King, 80- 

Krishna II, Rashfrakuta King, 
84, 85. 

Krishna III, Rashfrakuta King 
84, 86. 

Krishna-deva, Governor of 
Konkan, 209. 

Krishna Iyengar (Dr. A'.. H.), 
322. 

Krislnia River, 123, 151, HO. 

Krisiinavarmma I, of Banavasi 
3,10,29,30.31,32, 36,37-10 
45, 59, 69, 70, 71. 

Krisiinavarmma II, of Banava¬ 
si, 38, 39, 44, 51, 53-54, 55, 
57, 58, 59, 60, 68, 69, 225. 

Krishnaverna. See Krishna Ri¬ 
ver. 

Krishn Naig (Krishna Nayaka), 
159, I6Q. 

Kshatriyas 3, 236. 

Ksliaya Samvarsa, 190 n. 1. 

Kubja, 16; 

Kndgese, 44, 45, 101. 
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Kulasekarankara, 196. 

Kulottunga Choja-deva, East¬ 
ern Chalukya King, 183 n. 1. 

Kumaradatta, 49, 252. 

Kumara Gupta I, 21 n. 3, 27.^ 

Kumara-Kirtti-deva, Maha- 
maijdalesvara, 138. 

Kumarvannma, King of Uch- 
changi, 36, 44, 45, 71, 264. 

Kumari, 214. 

Kumbise Thousand, 84. 

Kumsi, 86. 

Kundala-devi, 99. 

Kundama, 88, 99. 

Kunda-Raja, 252. 

Kundavannmarasa, 77. 

Kundiga, 96. 

Kundangar (Prof. K. G.), X, 
266 n. 8, 382. 

Kunimallihalli, 84. 

Kuhtakaji Thirty, 323. 

Kuntakulli, 192. 

Kuntala, VIII, 3, 4, 5, 6, 18, 19, 
20, 25, 65 n. 1,118,239,255, 
256, 288, 321. 

Kuntala-desa, 321. See Kun¬ 
tala. 

Kuntala, Emperor of, 191. 

Kuntonahashalli, 192. 

Kuppatiir Agrahara, 108, ill, 
149, 238, 288, 292, 293, 294, 
296, 297, 302, 381. 

Kuppatiir, Jaina Monastery at, 
298. 

Kuppatiir Parsva-Deva-chait- 

yaiaya, 111. 

Kuram Plates, 64. 

Kurchakas, 35, 280. 

Kurgod, 298. 

Kurnul, 10 n. 1. 

Kurti, 118. 

Kustian Coins, 248. 
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Kuftur, 120. 

Kuvalala (Kolar), 32, 48. 

Kyasanur, 84, 84 n. 1, 86. 
Lachchala-devi, 230, 278. 
Lachhavi-devi, 121. 

Ladda, 269, 283. 

Laita, 185. 

Lajukas, 5. 

Lakshma, 119, 191, 301. 

Lakshmaija, 120, 193. 

Lakshmana-Nripa, 302. 

Lakshmanripa, 118. 

Lakshtnesvar Three Hundred, 

67, 83, 135 n. 4, 137, 284, 

295, 298. 

Lakshmi, 121,316,317. 

Lakshmi-deva, 202, 206, 208. 
Lakshmi-deva II, Ratta Maha- 
mandalesvara, 208,209. 

Lakshmi-devi, 202. 

Lakshmi-Narayaija, 242 n. 1, 

313,315. 

Lakuja Siddhar.ta, 297,298. 

Langala, 321. 

Lanka, 174, 175. 

Lanke, 233. 

Lata Kingdom, 118, 180, 280. 

Latas, 180. 

Latta, 283. See Lata Kingdom. 
Llchchala-devi, 238, 276. 

Lingayat Sect, 144, 258. 

Lokade, 84 n. 3. 

Lokaditya, 83, 84, 85, 87. 

Lokayata, 297. 

LokeJvara, 256. 

Lukkundi, 145. 

Luhke, 233. 

Maabir, 158,160, 160 n.2, 212; 

Raja of, 160. 

Ma’bar, 160 n. 2. 

Macharasa, 234. 

Machayya, 118. 
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Machi-raja, Governor of San- 
talige, 302. 
iVlaciiiyarasa, 87, 88. 
Madana-tilaka , 302. 

Madhava II, Ganga King. See 
Tadangala Madhava II. 
Madhavacharya, 11. 
Madhipatlharakhanda, 242. 
Madhukanna-Nayaka, 239. 
Madhukarasa, 236. 
Madhukc^vara Temple at Ba- 
navasi, 5, 378. 
Madliusudhana, 242 n. 1. 
Madhuvarmma, King of Bana- 
vasi, 64-67. 

Madi-gauda, 156. 

Madras, 69, 386. 

Madumod, 172. See Muham¬ 
mad, Goa merchant. 
Magadha, 118, 321. 

Magadi, 297. 

Magali, 255. 

Mahdbhdmta , 31, 105 n. 1, 280. 
Mahabhoji Sivakhada-Nagastri 
(Sivaskanda-Nagasri), 5. 
Mahadeva, 53, 228. 

Mahadevi, 77, 203. 
Mafiadhavaldj 252. 

Mahakuta Inscription of Man- 
galesa, 75. 

Mahalakshmi Temple at Kol¬ 
hapur, 176. 

Mahalige, 134, 152. 
Maharashtra, 321. 
Mahasabdas, 201 n. 3. 
Mahavansa , 5, 255. 

MahaySna School of Buddhism, 
256, 

Mahendrabhoga, 242. 
Mahendra, Nolamba King, 167. 
Mahendra Some Pandita-deva, 
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Guru of Saiva Monastery, 

129, 295. 

Mahendravarmina i, Pallava 
King, 65, 306. 

Mahcndravarmma II, Pallava 
King, 65. 

Mahesvara, 221, 233. 

Mahomed Toghluk, 160. See 
Muhammad bin Tuglak. 
Mailala-devi, 107, 117, 193, 

198. 

Mailalamahadevi, 260. 

Maitreya, 63. 

Malala-devi, 111,291,294, 296, 

381. 

Malapas, 191. 

Malaprabha River, 151, 310. 

Ma.lava, 98, 321; King of, 98, 

110, 118. 

Malavalli, 4, 5. 

Malavara-maii, 200. 

Majavas, 76, 98, 127, 200, 383. 

Malay, 269, 381. 

Malaya Country, 182. 

Malayaja Pandita Diva, 296. 

Malayas, 170. 

Majchere, 221,222. 

Male Seven, 119, 147. 

Malepas, 99, 227. 

Maleya, 97. 

Maleyala, 321. See Maleyalam 
Country. 

Maleyalam Country, 284. 

Malkavu, 48, 323. 

Alalkhed, 80, 89, 98. 

Malla, 131. 

Majjavalli, 254. 

Maili-deva, 148 n. I, 149, 150, 

151, 152, 153, 154, 239. 

Mallikamoda Santinatha, 120. 
Mallikariuna.HangalKadamba, 

131, 132-134, 135, 196, 197. 


Mallik Kafur, 158, 159, 160 
n. 4, 210, 214. 

Malwa, VII, 16, 20. 

Malwa, Paramara Kings of, 89, 
93. 

Mamallapuram Caves, 307. 

Matnmuri, Silahara King, 175, 
176, 180. 

MamunTndracharam, 302. 

Manar, Gulf of, 160 n. 4, 211 
n. 1. 

Manavya-gotra, 4, 15, 40, 66. 

Mandasa Plates of Dharma 
Khedi, 241. 

Mandasa Zamindari, 241, 242. 

Mandhata Raja. See Mandha- 
trivarmma. 

Mandhatrivarmma.King of Ba- 
navasi, 36, 44-46, 47, 70, 71. 

Mandovi River, 213. 

Manemane, 82. 

Mangalesa, Chalukya King, 56, 
57, 61, 65 n. 3,70,75,76. 

Mangalore, VII. 

Mangundi Incriptions.204,205. 

Manika-devi, 206. 

Manvnaggaja, 64. 

Manjarabad, 220,224 n. 1, 323. 

Mafijarl, 300. 

Manneya Ghattiarasa, 232. 

Mantravadi Inscription, 273. 

Marabbe, 101. 

Marade, 52. 

Marapa, 160 n. 3, 162, 163, 

Marcella Plates of Shashtha- 
deva, 167, 170, 171. 

Maruti, 313. 

Ma ai a, Kndamba Governor of 
Banavasi, 128, 129, 131, 132. 

Masanayya, 129, 131. See 
Masaija. 

Masavadi Hundred and For¬ 


ty, 106. 

Mathura Museum, 307. 

Matrisarit River, 35. 

Matsya Country, 225. 

Matur-vamsa, 87. 

Matfige, 221, 222. 

Mauli, 104. See Mayuravar- 
mma II. 

Mauli Tailapa, 137. 

Maurya Empire, 4. 

Mauryas, 3, 4, 255. 

Mayanalla-devi, 184, 184 n. 5, 
277. 

Mayidevapandita, 151. 

Mayidevarasa, 141. 

MayFira^aimma. See Mayura- 
varmrna. 

Mayura Varmma. See Mayii- 
ravarmnia. 

Mayuravarmma (I), King of 
Banavasi, 7, 8 n. 1, 9,10,15- 
16, 17, 18, 39, 71, 72, 148, 
232, 234, 235, 249, 322,380. 

Mayuravarmma II, Hangal Ka- 
damba, 104-105, 106, 109. 

Mayuravarmma Ill, Hangal 
Kadamba, 131. 

Medimayya, 125. 

Meenaketu, 242 n. 1. 

Mega, 177. 

Melvatfe, 123, 124. 

Mercara, 57, 297. 

Meru Mount, 20, 21, 200, 321. 

Meruga, 107. 

Merutunga Acharya, 184 n. 5. 

Meshanaiidibhattaraka, 116. 

Mijjayya, 106. 

Mlmamsa, 200, 298. 

MImamsakas, 297. 

Mindalii mulasthana, 101. 

Miragal, 230. 

Miraj, 297, 298. 
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Mirinje, 296. 

Mogala-nad, 134. 

Mo-ho la-ch’a, 62 n. 3. 

Molakaltnuru, 36 n. 2, 233. 

Moraes (Mr. G.), VII, VIII. 

Mrigesa. See Mrigesavarmma. 

Mrigesavarmma, King of Ba- 
navasi, 28, 30-35, 36, 37, 38, 
41, 42, 44, 45, 47, 48, 70, 71, 
252,310,378. 

Mudyangeri, 118. 

Muhammad, Goa merchant, 
172, 185. See Madumod. 

Muhammad bin Tuglak, 159, 
160, 213, 214. 

Miilasthana KerehaMi, 120. 

Mulgund Inscription, 286. 

Multagi, 48, 323. 

Mukkanna Kadainba, 17, 223, 
288, 289. 

Mukkanti Kaduvetti, 8 n. 1. 

Mukkanti Pallava, 8 n. 1. 

Munja, 89, 93, 98. 

Murari Kcsava Narasinga, Ka- 
jachurya King, 143. 

Muru Country, 116. 

Muru Kings, 116. 

Muruvanahisa of Bidirur, 128. 

Mushkara, 57. 

Muvadi-bidu, 146. 

Mysore, vil, 3, 4, 10 n. 1, 38, 
55, 58, 146, 386; Rajas of, 
386. 

Nagadatta, 219 n. 2. 

Naga descent, 30, 247. 

Naga-deva, 130, 373. 

Nagakhedi, 241. 

Nagarkhanda, 3, 235, 239. 

Nagarkhanda District, 76, 79. 

^agarkhanda Kadambas,9,235 
-239. 

Nagarkhanda Seventy, 85, 95, 


135, 235, 236, 237, 239, 254, 
257. 

Nagas, 3, 150, 247. 
Nagati-nripali, 234. 
Nagavarmma, 168. 
Nagavannmacharia, 302. 

Naga Worship, 248. 
Naiyayikas, 297. 

Nakaresvara, God of Bahka- 
pur, 385. 

Nanakkasa, Pallava King, 39, 
40, 41. 

Nanda, King, 9. 

Nandagiri, 120. 

Nandas, 3, 9. 

Nandi, 214, 248,306, 308 , 311, 
317. 

Nandi Mountain, 321. 
Nandikesvara-deva, 100. 
Nanduvara Kaliga, 85. 

Nangali, 132. 

Narakki-arasa, 87. 

Naranayya, Perggade, 118. 
Narasimha, 65, 135. 

Narasiiiiha, god, 381. 
Narasimha, Hoysala King, 139. 
Narasimha II, 149. 

Narasiriiha III, 155, 156. 
Narasimha Temple, 260. 
Narasiiiihabhattopadhy- 
a y a, 290. 

Narasimhachar (Rao Bahadur 
R.), 313. 

Narasiriihavarmma I, Pallava 
King, 64, 306. 

Narayana, 313, 316. 

Narayana-deva Temple of the 

Vi^vainitra gotra, 302. 
Narayana Mangaraj, 242 n. 1 
Narayanasarmma, 66. 

Narbada River, 65 n. 1, 109 n. 
1,215. 
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Naregal Inscriptions of Per- 
madi I, 196. 

Narendra, 193, 194. 

Narendra Inscriptions, 174.175, 
176, 181, 193. 

Narendrasena, Vakataka King, 
26, 27. 

Nariyalige Forty, 113. 

Natakas, 300. 

Nawab Djemal-uddin (Jamal- 
ud-din of Honavar), 215. 
Nepal, 20. 

Ne; aja, 321. 

Nerilige village, 293. 
Nidagundi, 83. 

Nidugurjdage Twelve, 231. 
Nidugundi Inscription, 286. 
Nigalanka-malla, 154, 238. 
Nikitin, Russian Traveller, 163 
n. 3. 

NTlakagtha, 49. 

Nilambur Inscriptions, 47, 48, 
49. 

NIra'gi Inscription, 109. 
Nirgrantha Sect, 35. 

Nlrili Agrahara, 230. 
Nissahayalcavi, 302. 
Niti-maiiaraja, BelurKadamba, 
225, 226, 273, 380. 
Nojambadhiraja, 171. 

Nolamba Kings, 171, 183. 
Nojambaraditya, 82. 

' iamba-Sindavadi 119. 
Noiambavadi, 118, 127, 132, 
171. 

Numismatics, Kadamba, 380- 

386. 

Numismatics, South India, 286. 
Nyaya, 200, 250, 298. 

Orlem goeni, 185 n. 1 
Orlim, 316. *• 

Pada-khandika. 250. 


Padinalaya Family, 87. 

Padmanabha, Vaishnava Brah¬ 
man, 263, 381. 

Padmanabha, Zamindar of Ti- 
kkali, 242 n. 1. 

Padmanabhayya, Daridanaya- 
ka, 123. 

Padmanandi-siddhanti-cha- 
kravartti, 111, 112, 294. 

Padumala-devi, 238. 

Paithan Grant, 151. 

Pakuvadi, 227. 

Palalgunde Thirty, 192. 

Palasige, 193. See Halsi. 

Palasige Twelve Thousand, 
133, 189, 192, 195, 196, 198, 
201, 265. 

Palasika, 25 n. 1,47,48,49,71, 
72, 133. See Halsi. 

Pallava Coins, 377, 382. 

Pallava Inscriptions, 8 n. 1, 65. 

Pallava Kings, 15, 16,33, 40, 
42,47,47 n. 1,64, 65,71,82, 
171, 171 n. 4. 

Pallava Lion, 378. 

Pallavas, VII, IX, 6, 8 n. 1, 16, 
32, 33 n. 3, 39, 64, 66, 76, 
171,183,220,248, 249,305, 
306, 309, 312, 377, 379, 380. 

Pallava Style of Architecture, 
304, 307, 308, 309. 

Pallaviira village, 230. 

Paflchala, 93, 118. 

Pancha-linga Matha, 297. 

Pancha-linga Temple, 299. 

PaPchamaharaya, Chola Gene¬ 
ral, 97. 

Paficha-visliaya, or Paiichapa- 
tra-Vishaya, 240, 241. 

Panchavishayadhipatis, 240. 

Pafichavishayas, 240. 

P5ndavas, 105 n. 1, 176,297. 
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Pandiat, 283. 

Pandinad or Hadinad, 219 n. 2. 

Pandit, 185. 

Pandya Kings of Madura, 67, 
75 , 76, 80, 89 n. 2, 221, 228, 
321. 

Pandya Kings of Uchhangi, 
1*27, 141, 157, 180, 191, 199, 
207, 233, 234. 

■* Paijdya-Nayaka, 221. 

Panini, 299. 

Pan inly a, 298. 

Panjim Plates of Jayakesi I, 

171. 

Panungal, 195. See Hangal. 

Panungal Five Hundred, 105, 
109,231, 265. See Hangal 
Five Hundred. 

Paramajina Matambhojini Ra- 
jahamsa , 302. 

Paramara Kings of Malwa, VII, 
98. 

Paramesvaravarmma I, Palla- 
va King, 64. 

Paranjoti, 64. See Siri-Tonda. 

Para^u Rama, 107. 

Pariyaja, 64. 

Paroda, River of, 171. 

Parttha, 228. 

Pataiiputra, 5. 

Patanjali, 193, 298. 

Pathak (Mr. K. B.), 249. 

Paftadakal, 305, 307. 
Patiamaja-devi, 202, 203. 

Pattikas, 45. 

Patti-Pomburchcha-pura (Hu- 
ntcha), 189. 

Pavitra Festival, 296. 

Peitun, 158. 

Pelmadi village, 53. 

Penarai, 82. 

Pereira (SeitliorBraganza), 172. 



Perina. See Permadi. 

Permadi, Sinda Chief, 111,119, 
133, 134, 196, 197, 198. 
Perniadi-deva, 181, 198, 199, 
200,201. 

Penna-Jagadekamalla II, Cha- 
lukya Emperor, 134. 

Permadi, Santara King, 129. 
Permmadi-deva. See Permadi. 
Pernem (Goa), Viscount of, 
385. 

Persia, 280, 283. 

Pcttani Satyanka, 65. 
Phantrajavariisa, 247. 
Pindianna, 269, 283. 

Pilar Convent, Goa, 213. 

Piilai (Diwan Bahadur L. D. 

Swamikannu), 69. 
Pingalesvara, 101. 

Pliny, 6. 

Pogilli Maharaja, 79. 
Pojalgunde Thirty, 193, 323. 
Pombuchcha. See Pa{ti-Pom 
burchcha-pura. 

Posavolalu, 221, 222, 223. 
Pounnata, 219 n. 2. See Pun- 
nata. 

Poysaja, 133, 191, 196. See 
Hoysaja. 

Prabha Bauddha-Bhalara, 256. 
Prabhakarasarnnna, 79. 

Pra bkandhacinta.nani, 184 n. 5, 
187. 

Prabhavati, Queen of Mrige- 
savarmma, 31. 

Prabhavati Gupta, Sri, 21, 12, 
26, 27. 

Pradesika, 5. 

Prakrit Records, 6. 
Praname4vara Teinpk at T.t- 
lagunda, 250. 
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. r mvara, 250, 

Prehara (T.ingabhadra), 322. 
Premara Country (Malwa), 16. 
Prithu, 23. 

Prithivisena I, Vakataka King, 

18, 26. 

Ptolemy, 6, 219 n. 2. 

Puligere Three Hundred, 83, 

122, 137. See Lakshmesvar 
Three Hundred. 

Pulikesi I, Chalukya King, VII, 
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Ragliunatha Jaga-deva II, Za- 
mindar of Tikkali, 242 n. 1. 
Raghuparthiva, 23. See Raghu. 
Rahu, 107. 

Raja of Maabir, 212. 

Rajaditya, Choja King, 81,82, 
83, 86. 

Rajaguru-deva, 104. 
Rajagopala-deva, 242 n. 1. 
Rajakesarivarmma (VTra Ka- 
jendra-deva), Choja King, 


33,51. 

Pulikesi II, Chalukya King, 55, 
56, 57, 58, 60,61,62 n. 3,63, 
64, 65, 66, 69, 70, 75, 76, 77, 
78, 79,168, 306. 

Pulleya-bayal, 116. 

Pulleya-Nayaka, 138. 

Pu mad, 219 n. 2. See Funnata. 

Punnata Rajas, 219 n. 2, 220 
n, 1. 

Punnata Ten Thousand, 220 
n. 1, 322. 

Punnata Vishaya, 219 n.,2. 

Purcuias, 6, 200, 250, 202, 298, 
299, 300. 

Purandara-Raya, Hangal Ka- 
damba, 162-163. 

Purigcre Three Hundred, 83, 

86 . 

Pushapathi Vizayaramaraju, of 
Vijayanagaram, ' 42 n. 1. 

Pushpagiri, 38. 

PuSta, 185, 283. 

Qlieat, 283. 

Qucralla, 185. See Kerala. 

Kachamalla, 100. 

Rddheya, 221. 

Raghu, King i. f IJanavasi, 22, 
23 -24,25,72, 383._ 

Raghunaf0a Jaga-deva I, Za- 
ini.idar of Tikkali, 242 n. 1. 


182. 

Rajamalla, 99, 101. 

Rajaraja Choja, 221. 

Rajasimlie^vara temple, 307. 

Rajendra, Choja Prince, 117. 

Rajindra Choja I, 117,183, 183 
n. 1. 

Rajendra Choja II, 183 n. 1. 

Rajesvara temple at Kanchi, 
308. 

Rajiga, 182, 183. See Kullotun- 
ga Choja-deva and Rajendra 
and Rajendra Choja II. 

Rajuka, officer of Asoka, 5. 

Rakkasa, 227. 

Rakkhita, Buddhist teacher, 5, 
255. 

Rama, 100, 174, 227. 

Rama devarasa, Hangal Ka- 
damba, 153, 154. 

Rama-deva, Yadava King, 158. 

Rama-gunda, 150. 

Ramanada, 156. 

Ramanuja, 255. 

Ramakrishiia. 242 n. 1. 

RamatTrtha Plates, 377. 

Rani ay ana, 31, 119, 175, 280. 

Ramayya, 125. 

Rama, Cabo de, 210. 

Rameswar, 160 n. 4, 210, 21 1 . 

Rameswar. See Rameswar. 
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lamesvara Temple at Halsi, 
311. 

Ranaka, title of the Kadanibas 
of Kalinga, 240. 

Ranaka Sri Bhama Khedi, 241. 

Ranaraja, 33 n. 3, 51. 

Ranasagara, 81. 

Rasanna, 87. 

Rashtrakujas, 78, 80, 81, 84, 
85, 86, 87, 88, 89, 93, 94, 96, 
98, 167, 168, 252, 265. 

Rashtravarmma, 219 n. 2. 

RatiliaUi, 152. 

Ratnagiri District, 173 n. 4. 

Rattaraja, Isilahara King, 174. 

Ratfas, 93, 204, 207, 208, 209. 

Raftagiri, 79. 

Ratjiga, 97. 

Ravana, 175. 

Ravi, 301, 382. 

Ravidatta, Punnata Raja, 219 
n. 2. , 

Ravinalla-Deva, 222. 

Ravivarmma.Kingof Banavasi, 
30, 32, 33, 42, 43, 45, 47-49, 
50, 70,71,252,277, 322,323. 

Ra(vi) Varma Dharma-maha- 
raja, 31. 

Raviyammarasa, Bayalnad Ka- 
damba, 219, 220, 221 

Ravi-Yatnesvara of Kittur, 222. 
Raviyanabhavta, 296. 

Raya, Goa, 181. 

Raya Murart-Sovi-deva, 140. 

Raybag, 200. 

Rayadanda Gopala, 119. 

Raya-Pandya, Parnlya King of 
Uchchangi, 199. 

Reva, 65 n. 1. 

Revana, 301. 

Rice (Mr. Lewis), 16, 39, 54, 
58, 59, 66,82, 88, 116, 163 n. 


3, 232, 248, 265, 278, 282. 
Rig-Veda, 249, 250, 290, 293. 
Rohini, 199. 

Royal Asiatic Society, Bombay 
Branch, 382, 383, 381. 
Rudra, 7, 249. 

Rudrasena Ii, Vakajaka King, 
21 ,22, 26. 

Rudra-Siva, 248. See Rudra 
and £iva. 

Rupavatara, 250. 

Sabdanidana, 298. 

Sabdabastra, 250. 

Sadano.Goa minister, 185.180, 
270. 

Sagara, 19. 

Sagar hobli, 157. 

Sagar Taluqua, 64, 152, 157, 
159. 

Sahadeva, 100. 

Sahadeva Rathas, 308. 
Sahajakavi, 302. 

Sahaiatavi village, 4. 

Sahani, General, 146, 

Saliya mountains, 66, 193. See 
Sahyadri mountains. 

Sahyadri mountains, 66. 

Saint Martin (Mons.), 62 n. 3. 
Saiva Tri^ulas, 308. 

^aivism, 248, 250, 258. 
Sdkatayana, 298. 

Sakas, 248. 

Sakhacharemdra-Dhvaja, 229 
Saklashpur, 224 n. 1. 

&akara. 162. 

Saja, 145 n. 3,378. 

Salipayya, 125. 

Saliyur, 100. 

Saluva Tikkama, 154. 
Saluvoge, 77. 

Salsette. near Bombay, 168, 
173 n. 4; 193. 



Sama-veda, 250 293. 

Saniantadurga, 163. 

Samhathanad, 227. 

Sampagadi, 198. 

Sampakarasa, 238. 

Samudra Gupta, IX, 6, 16,71. 

Sangama Dynasty of Vijaya- 
nagara, 163, 163 n. 3, 223. 

Sahgamesvar, 269, 283. 

Sangamesvara Temple, 305, 
306, 307. 

Sargoji Plates, 52, 69. 

Sankama, Kajachurya King, 
140, 142, 239. 

Sankama-deva. See Sankama. 

Sankama-deva, K a d a m b a 
Prince, 142, 163 n. 3. 

Sankara, 114,299. 

^ankaraganda, 83, 84. 

Sankara Nayana, 234. 

Sankara Samanta, 297. 

SUnkhya, 200, 298. 

Sankhyas, 297. 

Santalige Thousand, 96, 97, 
98, 99, 113, 114, 120, 122, 
124, 126, 129, 131, 138, 139, 
265. 

Santale-devi, 136. 

Santaras, 85,86, 97, 139, 147, 
150, 189, 201,238. 

Santayya-deva, 108. 

^antinatha, Jaina Poet, 119, 

, 301,302. 

Santharmma, King of Banava- 
si. 10,28-29,30, 36, 37, 38, 
39, 42, 45, 52 ; 71, 72,250, 
264, 314. 

iantivarmma, Pallava King, 41. 

Santivarmma II, Hangal Ka- 
damba, 104, 108-109, 126, 
267. 

Saptakotlsa, 383, 384. 


Saptanatrakas, 214. 

§arada, Goddess, 121. 

Sarasvafl-mukha-mitkura, 119, 
302. 

Sarasvatibushana, 198,301. 

Sareya-Bhairava-Nayaka, San- 
tara Chief of Karkaja, 150. 

Sarvadhari, 385. 

Sarve^vara Patjdita, 299. 

Sasati District, i. e. Salsette, in 
the Kohkaq, 209. 

Sastras, 288, 289. 

§atakarnnis, 56, 249, 270. See 
£atavalianas. 

Satavahanas, 4, 6. 

Satara, 382. 

SattenhaHi, Kod Taluqua, 146. 

Satthiga-nripa, 227. 

Sattigala Plain, 101. 

Satya-pataka, 238. 

Satyasraya, 100, 154, 230, 231. 

Satyasraya-deva, ruler of San- 
tajige, 99. 

Satyasraya Konganivarmma- 
Perminanadi-Bfiliga, Ganga 
Prince, 86. 

Saurashtra, 20, 118, 176, 269, 
285, 321. 

Sawantwadi State, 173 n. 4. 

Sayar, a tax, 120. 

Senapati, 16. 

Senavarisa, 84, 85, 113, 247. 

Sendrakas, 52, 54, 76, 78, 79, 
247. 

Sendraka-Vishaya, 53. 

§esha, 247. 

Seunchandrall, Yadava Prince, 
183. 

Sewell (Mr.), 163 n. 

Seylla, 177. 

Shadanana, 16, 194. 

Shanmukha, 107. 
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Shashtha-deva I, Goa Kadam- 
ba, X, 168. 

Shashtha-deva It, Goa Kadam- 
ba, 114, 173-178, 179, 180, 


378. 

Shashtha-deva III, Goa Kadam- 
ba, 208-209, 210, 384. 

Shikarpur Taluqua, 66,114. 

Shikarpur Inscription, 302. 

Shimoga Plates, 44, 44 n. 5, 
45,46. 

Shimoga Taluqua, 162, 163. 

Shivapur, 269, 283. 

Sidani in Edenad, 152. 

SiddanwaMi, 112. 

Siddhanta, 297. 

Siddhesvara Temple, 289. 

Sidhapur, 4. 

Sihalla, 185. 

Sikkim, 10 n. 1. 

Siladitya, 65,65, n. 1, 66. 

Silaharas, 99, 168, 173, 174, 

, 175, 188, 196, 197. 

Silahara Country, 188; Nor¬ 
thern, 174, 176 n. 4,179,199; 
Southern, 172, 173 n. 4, 174. 

Simbtialla, 177. Sec Ceylon. 

Sirhha, 194. 

Simhala, 175. See Ceylon. 

Siriihana-deva, 152. See Sin- 
ghana II. 

Siniha-Nayaka, 152. 
Siiiihavarmma, King of Bana 
vasi, 43, 53. 

Sindabur, 215. See Chandra¬ 
pur and Chandor. 

Sindas, 63 n. 3, 133, 134, 200, 
247. 

Singaijadevarasa Mahamati- 
dale^vara, 114. 

Singarasa, 193 

Sihgavarmma, 219 n. 2. 
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Singhana II, Yadava King, 

151, 152, 207, 209, 281. 

Singi, 119. 

Siriya-devi, Pandya Princess, 

109, 126. 

Sirsi, 49, 53, 69, 156, 157. 
^iru-Tonda, 64. 

Siruvan, 228. 

§isna (phallus), 249. 

Siva, 6, 7, 8, 9, 106, 198, 225, 

227, 229, 233, 235. 248, 249, 

252, 253, 254, 306, 310, 385. 
Sivachitta, Goa Kadaniba, 108, 
198-202, 26Q.301, 302, 383, 

384. 

§ivachitta-Chattaya-deva, 208. 

See Shashtha-deva HI. 
Sivachitta-VTra Varja-d e v a, 
f 205. 

Sivaniara Ganga King, 57. 
^ivanandavarmma, Kadamba 
Prince, 39, 40. 

Sivaratha, 260. 

Sivaskanda Nagasiri. 5. 
§ivaskandavarmma, Pallava 
King, 6. 

STyaka Harsa, 89. 

Skanda Gupta, 27 
Skandavarmma, Punnata Raja, 

219 n. 2. 

Skandavarmma I, Pallava 
King, 6. 

Skandavarmma II, P a 1 i a v a 
King, 32, 40. 

Skandha, 382. 

Smith (Mr. Vincent), 26, 281, 
377,383. 

Smritc, 200, 293, 300. 

Soma, 193. 

Soma-Bhupa. 289. 

Soma-deva, 156, 236, 237. 
Somanatha, god, 129, 176, 236. 
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omanathaiya, 116. 

Serna-varhsa, 40, 199. 

Some^vara, Hoysala King, 15. 

Some^vara I, Chalukya Em¬ 
peror, 105 116,117,118,119, 
121 . 

Some^vara II, Chalukya Em¬ 
peror, 110,119,178,181,183. 

Somesvara III, Chalukya Emp¬ 
eror, 155, 196. 

Somesvara IV, Chalukya Em¬ 
peror, 144, 145. 

Somesvara Temple, 171, 176. 

Somnath Temple in Saurastra, 

17L j, 

Soma^ekhara Sarma, 242 n. 1. 

Sorab Taluqua, 3,49, 110, 133, 
146,315. 

Sorab Taluqua Inscriptions, 
273, 278, 281, 290. 

Soratur, Honnaji Taluqua, 85. 

Sovana, 132. 

Solideva, Kajachurya Emper¬ 
or, 139. 

Sova-deva, 206. 

Soyavamarasa, 138. 

Soyi-deva, 235, 237, 238, 289, 
384. 

Sovi-devarasa, 278. 

Soyya, 144 n. 6. 

Sphatika, 322. 

.^raniaijas, 52. 

.^ravaija-Bejgoja, 3, 275. 

Sreshtlii, 284. 

^ri-devi, 236. 

Srimalavaramari, 384. 


£ri Permattur, 255. 
Sripurusha, Oanga King, 55, 
, 57, 68. 

Srirangam, 255. 

Srisailam, Karnul District, 15. 
Srlvallabha Senanandaraja, 
Sendraka chief, 78, 79. 
Srivikrama, Ganga King, 57. 
£rutaklrtty, 23. 

Srytam, 185, 283. 

Sthanaka Province (THana), 
197. 

Sthanakundur, 288. See Tala- 
gunda. 

Stharfugudha Agrahara, 17. 
. See Talagunda. 
Suddikundura, 265. 

Sudi, 102, 286, 296, 298. 
£udraka, 100. 

Sukhtanker (Sastri Bhavani- 
shanker), X. 

Sukumaracharita, 120, 301. 
Sunda, 382. 

§uramara, 64. 
Surappa-Nayaka, 239. 
Suryavariisa, 199. 

Sutradhari Hoioja of Huvina- 
bage, 200. 

Siltradharis of the Eastern 
Coast, 379. 

Suvarnesvara Temple, 311. 
Svami-Mahasena, 66. 

Svamis of Sryyavale, 284. 
Svayambhu Somanatha Tem¬ 
ple, 295. 

^vetapata ascetics, 35, 252. 


Sring&raprakSiika, 19. 

^ringeri Matha, 163. 

^ripala, 228. 

^rmallava, Pandya King of 
Madura, 228. 

Sriparvaia 15. See Srisailam. 


Swasti, 54. 

Tabard (Rev. Fr. AM.), 304. 
Tadangala Madhava II, Ganga 
King, 54, 57, 58, 59, 68. 
Tadda-vadi Thousand, 141. 
Tagare, 57, 59, 62, 132. 
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ciila I, Hangal Kadamba, 103, 
104, 106-107, 109. 

Taila II, Hangal Kadamba, 
126-130, 131, 137, 138 n. 4, 
236, 295, 381. 

Taila II, Chalukya Emperor, 
88, 89, 93, 94,95, 98,109,237 
n. 5. 

Taila III, Chalukya Emperor, 
137,141,296. 

Tailama, Hangal Kadamba, 
135-136, 137. 

Taila-Naga, 128. 

Tailapa or Taila. See Taila. 

Taji, in Arabia, 172. 

Takirichi, 4. 

Takkola, 86. 

Tala Trees, 63. 

Talagunda, 16, 17, 72, 84, 310. 

Talagunda Inscription VII, 6, 
10, 15, 16, 16 n. 3, 17,18, 22, 
23,24,25, 26,28,29, 31,52, 
96. 

Talagundur, 17. See Tala¬ 
gunda. 

Talaguppe hobli, 157, 159. 

Talakad, 32, 48. 

Talakadu, 132. See Talakad. 

Tamil Country, t 4, 222. 

Tarakesvara Temple at Han¬ 
gal, 145, 146. 

Tavanandi hobli, 146. 

Taylor (Rev.), 163 n. 3. 

Teluga, 97. See Telugu Coun¬ 
try. 

Telugu Country, 8 n. 1. 

Telugu MSS. in Oriental Libra¬ 
ry, Madras, 242 n. 1. 

Telugu Pallavas, 8 n. I. 

Ten Nad, 219 n. 2. 
Terumahg.ila, 221, 22 L 

Thana, 173, 175. 


Thaneya, 175. See Thana. 

Thani, House of, 99. See 
Thana. 

Tikkama, Yadava General, 
152, 155. 

Tikkama Deva Raya, 154. See 
Tikkama. 

Tippoja, architect, 200, 312. 

Tipu Sultan, 224 n. 1. 

Tirumani Tank, 223. 

Tiruttane^vara, Temple at Ti- 
ruttani, 307. 

Tiruvariyur Monastery, 297. 

Todaka Kesavayya, 101. 

Torugare Sixty, 106. 

Toya-Singeya-Dannayaka, 143. 

Toyima-deva, 103, 104, 105, 
107, 108. See Taila I. 

Toyimarasa, 104. 

Travancore, 384. 

Tribhuvanamalla, Goa Kadam¬ 
ba, 203, 205, 206-207, 384. 

Tribhuvanamalla Malli-deva- 
rasa, 134. See Mallikarjuna, 
Hangal Kadamba. 

Tribhuvanamalla Paijdya, King 
of Uchchangi, 127, 233. 

Tribhuvanamalla Permadi, 233. 
See Vikramaditya VI. 

Trikunda-pura, 87. 

Trilochana Kadamba, 8, 8 n. 1, 

200 . 

Trimurti, 249. 

Trinayana Pallava, 8 n. 1. 

Trinetra Pallava, 8 n. 1, 109, 

221 . 

Triparvata,8 n. 1, 31,37, 38, 
69, 220, 225, 264. 

Tripura, 8, 224, 225 227. 

Tripurantakadevarasa, 296. 

Tughlak Dynasty, 159. 

TtduCountry, 147.SeeTiduva. 
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ujuva, 97, 150. 
Tunga, 322. 
Tungabhadra, 118, 


132. 


119, 132, 


Tangaganga family, 32. 

Turushkas, 118,280, 283,321. 

Uchchangi, 36, 127, 141, 199, 
232, 233, 234 n. 1, 264. 

Uchchangi-Durga, 36 n. 2. See 
Uchchangi. 

Uchchasringi, 36, 36 n. 2. See 
Uchchangi. 

Udayadita Ganga Permadi- 
deva, Governor of Banavasi, 
120, 121, 122, 124,241, 302. 

Udhare, 143, 145, 282. 

Udri, 322. 

Ugrakhedi or Ugrakhediraja, 
240, 241. 

Ujnaka, 241. 

Undavajji, 308. 

Unkal Thirty, 192, 323. 

Uppiuakatfe, 191. 

Uisugrame, 192, 193. 

Utta-apuraiia, 83. 

Vadda or Vardha, 266 n. 8. 

Vahadi Mountain pass, 134. 

Vaijayanti (Banavasi), 4, 5, 28, 

31, 36, 37, 42, 44, 45, 47, 51, 

53, 54, 61, 69, 70 75, 80,110, 

264. 


Vaikuntlia Pcrumaj Temple at 
Kan'chipuram, 307 
Vainateya, 148. 

Vai^eshika, 298. 

Vaisiinavas* 255. 

Vais iijavism, 258. 

/akntaka Kings, 18, 21, 20 
Vukk'ileri grant, 307. 

Valabhi Dynasty or Valabhi 
Kings, 65, 66. 

Vallabha, 80. 
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Vallapatam Sin-uhalla, 283. 
Valll, 221. 

Valmiki, 299. 

Vanavasi (Banavasi), 61, 121 
322. 

VanavasPmapdala, 81, 138, 
276. 

Vanga, 75, 118, 321. 
Vankapura, 84. See Bankapur. 
Varada, 62. 

Varaha-Narasiriiha Temple at 
Halsi, 312. 

Varahas, South Indian, 386; 

Vijayanagara, 382, 384. 
Varala, 118, 321; King of, 118. 
Vardhamanayati, 301. 
Vasumitra, 175. 

Vatapi, 64. See Badami. 

Vatsa Raja, 41. 

Vatsya Gotra, 77. 

Vat^yana, 293. 

Vedangas, 200, 293. 

Vedanta, 200, 250, 297. 

Vedas, 15, 77, 168, 200, 288, 
289, 292, 298, 299. 

Veimuiie, 269, 283. 

Velim, Goa, 181. 

Vellapatam, 269. 

Vejjiapura, 181. See Velim. 
Vejugrame Seventy, 107, 192, 
193, 200,201,204,274. See 
Bejagami. 

Vejugrame Thirty, 323. 

Vehgi, 86, 183, 321. 
Venkaje^vara (Prof.), 251. 
VTchaija, Vadava Dandanayaka, 
207, 209. 

Vidyanagara, 162 n. 2. 
Vidya^ankara or Vijaya-^an- 
kara-Bharati-guru, 162. 
Vijayadhavala, 252. 

Vijayaditya, Chalukya Etrper- 
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Vijayaditya, Karad tsilahara, 


197. 

Vijayaditya I, Goa Kadamba, 
188, 189, 190,208. 

Vijayaditya II, Goa Kadamba, 
160, 198, 199,202,203,301. 
See Vishguchita. 

Vijayanagara, IX, 163, 163 n. 
3, 382, 384, 386. 

Vijaya Pandya Deva, 234. 

Vijaya&va Mandhatrivarmma, 
44. See Mandhatrivarmma. 

Vijayaskandavarmtna, Pallava 
King, 6. 

Vikrama, 104. 

Vikramaditya, title of Chamu- 
nda Raya, 114. 

Vikramaditya I, Chalukya Em¬ 
peror, 55,57, 58, 64, 66,67, 
77, 306, 307. 

Vikramaditya II, Chalukya Em¬ 
peror, 79, 306. 

Vikramaditya V, Chalukya Em¬ 
peror, 102, 116. 

Vikramaditya VI, Chalukya 
Emperor, 107, 109, 110,113, 
117, 118,122, 123,176,180, 
181, 182, 183, 190, 191, 192 
. n. 2, 193, 196, 267, 274, 277. 

Vikramaditya Perinadi-deva 
170. See Vikramaditya VI. 

Vikramaditya Satia^raya, 113. 
See Vikramaditya VI. 

Vikrama Ganga, 119, 120. 

Vikramankacievacharita, H8, 
121, 122, 181, 182, 277. 

Vilas, 76. 

Vinayaditya, Chalukya King, 
76, 77, 79, 306. 

Vinayaditya, Hoysaja K i n g, 
-228. 
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Vindhya Mountains, 66, 169 
n.l. 

Vinhukaddachutu Family, 4. 

Viprakulalamain, 302. 

VIra-Bananjudhara, 284. 

VTra-Bhadra, 242 n. 1. 

Vira-Ballala II, Hoysaja King, 

145, 146, 147, 149, 151, 157, 

160. 

Vira-Ballala III, Hoysaja King, 

156, 158,'159, 160 n. 3. 

Vira-Ballala IV, Hoysaja King, 

161. 

VIra-Ganga Poysaja- Deva, 

Title of Vishnuvardhana, 

Hoysaja King, 127, 132, 195- 
See Vishnuvardhana. 

Vira-Nojamba-Deva, 119. 

Vira-Pandya, King of Uchclia- 
ngi, 137. 

Virarajendra-Choja, 228. 

Vira-^aivas, 254, 258. See Lin- 
gayat Sect. 

\Trasarmma, Guru of Mayura- 
varmma, 15. 

Vira-Somanatha, 253. 

Vira-Somesvara, Hoysaja King, 

149. 

Virata, 105, n. 1. 

Virata, King, 105 n. 1 

Viratakote, 105 n. 1. 

Viratanagari, 105 n. 1. 

Virupaksha Temple, 305, 306 

Vishnu, 198, 221, 225,229,313, 

316. 

Vshnuchitta, Goa Kadamba, 
198-202, 381,384. See Vijaya¬ 
ditya II. 

Vishnugopa, Pallava King, < , 

32, 33, 40. 

Vishgugopavarmma, I’allava 
King, 47 n. 1. 



Vishnukadachutu, 4. 
Vishnukuridins, Dynastv of the, 
377. 

Visliaukuntlin Lion, 373, 379. 
Vi.hnuvardhana, Hoysaja Em¬ 
peror, 127,128, 129, 132,133, 
134, 135, 139, 149, 190, 194, 
195,196, 233, 23-1, 253, 263, 
313, 378. See Bittiga or 
Bitti-deva. 

V fsmuvardhana, 250. 
Vishrjuvarmma, KadambaKing 
■ 4 Triparvata, 29, 30, 33, 37, 
33,39, 40,41,42, 43,44,45, 
46, 47, 66, 71. 

Visvamhharu, 242 n. I. 

Vitaraya, 256. 

Vizagapatam Plates of Deven- 
dravannma, 241. 

Voge l (Dr. J. Ph.), 379. 
Vratakhaqcfa, 183. 

Wanl Grant, 80. 

Wa ran gal, 160, 214. 
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Western Chalukya Family of 
Badami, 285. 

Wurangol. See Warangal. 
Yadavas 10, 144, 145, 147, 151, . 
152, 154, 155. 156, 157, 158, 
202, 206, 207, 210, 279. 
Yafur-veda, 49, 280,290, 293. 
Yakshas, 2 3. 

Yalavatti, 311. 

YapanTs, 252. 

/elburga, Sindas of, 192 n. 2. : 
Yelandur, 219 n. 2. 

Yewur, 60, 295, 296, 297, 298. 
Yoga, 200. 

Yoga SSstras, 298. 

Yudhisthira’s Palace, 54. 

Yuktas, officers of Asoka’s 
Empire, 5. 

Zangavar, 185, 283. 
Ziau-din-Barni, 159 n. 2, 160 
n. 2. 

Zuarim River, 185 n. 1, 213, 

215. 
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